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Contributions on the Relifjion, History of Tibet. — Ry Baboo Saeat 

^^JiFANmiA Das, Deputy Inspector of School s^ Darjiliny, 

{Continued fioni VoL X, p. J5l.) 

• ’IV.— RISE Am) PilOGUI^SS Ojl BUDDHISM IN TIBET.i 

CHAPTEH I. 

Hail to that all-jielding gem, tlic prince of power, the holy religion of 
Buddha that came from the precii^us country of Aryavarfca ! By the kind- 
ness a^.id generous acts of pious princes, learned Pandits and Lochavas,* 
it was brought to this snow-girif country of Tibet. Let its brightness 
enlighten all hearts and the cojjioiis shower of its blessings and usefulness 
ever excite wonder ! Be it adored, being placed orfthe top of the banner of 
filith 1 

* The Buddhism of Tibet is divi(ied into two main periods : •. 

1. * ifta-dar or Earlier Buddhism. 

2. Chliyi-dar or Later Buddhism. 

1. EARTiiEn Buddhism. 

During tbe reigns of twenty six generatfons of kings, counted from 
tlii-tsanpo the first of tbe Tibetan kings £o Namri-sroil-tsan, Buddhism 
■was unknowui i» Tibet. During the reign of Lha-tho-thori-nan-shar, who 
was well known *as an incarnation of Sainanta Bhadra, there fell on the top of 

* A literal traniflation. of iho Ist part of the 2nd book of Dub*tbali »olkyi 

JSee Vol. L, p. 187, note 1. 

^ Tibetan scholars who were versed in the Sanskrit language wore called 
Loohhava or Lochava. 
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the ting’s palace, from heaven, several volumes called Pah-KoiV- 
Chliyag-gya.^ The meanings of their contents ‘being iiiiknown, they' 
adored under ^Uie name of “ Nan-po-san-wa.’* Tliis was the nucleus 
of Buddhism in /Tibet. The king learned in a vision that their contents 
should be known in the fifth generation. Accordinglj,**diiring the reign 
of Sroii-tsan-gainpo'* the reputed incarnation of Chenressig,® ^tho minister 
Tlion-mi-Sainl)hota visited India to study tlio various sciences and Bud- 
dhism. lie became well versed in the classical sciences of the Indians. After 
his return to Tibetjrbe framed the Wuchan,® or “characters provided with 
heads,’* of the Tibetans after the model of the Nagari, and the Wuine'^ 
characters after the Wurtit^ letters, and thereby founded the alphabetic system 
of the Tibetans. Sroh-tsan-gampo brought the image of Akshobhya*-^ frofii 
Ne|)al and that of SVikya Muni from China, which were the first Buddhist 
image.s in 'J^ibet. In order to accommodate these upholders of Tibet, ho 
erected the great *reini)le called Rasa-thuUnah-kiisug-lakhan.^® He engaged 
Thon-mi Sainhhota and hia colleagues to translate Sanskrit Buddhist 
works into I'ibctan, writing them in the newly formed alphabet. Saugye- 
pbalpo-cbbe^^ and other books were the first translations wliien formed 
the germ of Tibetan Buddhism. 

During the reign cf Thi-sroh-de-ostan^^ who was celebrated as an 
emanation of Manju-dhosha,^*^ the great sage S'anta Kakshita and Pandit 
Padma Sambhava and several other Indian Buddhists, and philosophers wore 
invited to Tibet. Among the first seven monks, Vairocluuia^*'* was the chief. 
Originating from tboin, the ancient Tibetan Clergy of the “orange raiment” 
began to multiply. Then, tliere sprung up a host of Locliavas — those versed in 
two or more languages — among whom were Lui-wahj) 0 ,^® Sagor Vairdebana,^'^ 

* rfPau-jykon-pjhyag Argya. ^ 

* Sron-^tsan-.s-GampS. i 

® That is, tho Bodliisattva Avalokitesvara. 

® Also called Uo-rhan (<?Vii-chan) or characters provided with mdtras or heads. 

^ Written t?Vu-merf and ji renounced a& Wume, a kind of letters which have no 
mdtras or heads. * • 

® Wartu ia probably the la/lguhgo of the people of Kafiristan and Bactria. 

® One of thff Tanchajati Buddhas, » * ^ 

llasa-Z/plirul-snan-gi-i/tsug-lag-khan. From that date his capital i^s founded 
b> the name Lhasa or the ‘daiid of^od.*’ Sanskrit Kutagdra ia tho samn as Tibetan 
Tsug-la-khan. See Vol. L, p. 221* note 33. 

Sans-rgyas-phalpo-chhe. 

Khri-sroh-/de-itsan. 

The God of Learning and Wisdom, 

Under them tho first Tibetan Clergy was formed. 

Also written Yairotsana« 

^Khon-Mii hi-<fVan-po. 

Sa-gor- V airo-tsana. 
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^inchhen-cbhog,^® Ye^e WaApo,i® Kachog shaii,®^ &c;, who translated the 

• Biotins, Tantras and meditative sciences from Sanskrit into the Tibetan 
langiiHgo. S'anta Itakshita undertook tlie charge of fisplaining to hi® 
pupils tlio sacred litorature, from the Dulvj^ (Vinaj a) to the Madhyamika 
philosoplijy. Padma Sambhava and liis colleagues taught tlie Tantras to a few 
intelligent ^)upils, wliich enabled a few pious persons to obtain sainthood- 
Then a Chinese sago named II wasliah-Mahayaifa came to Tibet to 
preacli a strange form of sophistry. He held that the pursuit of eoil 
as w(*ll js of good binds m^ equally to a ^ourse of recurring existe)ice, 
and therefore affords no means of emancipation. In illustration of this 
theory lie observed — “your condition remains all the same whoiher you are 
hound by an iron or a golden chain ; yom areniot liberated’*,* Wherefore if 
the mind can be purged of all thoughts, deliverance fron^ recurring existence 
is secured, ’fhe doctrine which he tlius promulgated was accepted by all 
"Tibet ; and for a time the Darsana and doctrines of the^ former Indian 

• Pandits such as S'anta Kaksliita were displaced. For be vauqfiisbed all in 

disputation by his jiowerful logic. The followers of SYiiita Pakshita and 
other Indian i)hilosophers diminished in number. •In order to lefiite the 
ph,ilosophy of Hwashan, king Thi-sroh-dc-tsan invited Kamalasilfi, one 
of the most learned Indian sage# of that age^ Hwasliah was defeated in 
disputation, and Ins fallacies wore exposed by Kamiilasila who wrote three 
series^ of •books on meditative science •and thus re-established the Indian 
school, its ritual and philosophy. • 

During the reign of llaliDachan, Pandit Jina Mitra and many other 
learned sages were invited, who,^ having translated many Buddhist works • 
into the verjifacular language, arranged them so as to ]>o accessible to the 
general reader. Both S'anta Bafshita, and Kamala STla belonged to the 
Svatantra-madhyamika schoo^^ #Thi-sroh-de-tsan who was a devout 
follower of S'aiita Bakshita, prohibited bis subjv«ets by royal proclamation 
ffcm following llwasbaii’s theories under penalty of death. Ho command- 
ed all to follow tlite Madhyamika sqJiooI. Although certain Indian Pandits 
of the#Yogfiebarya school had visited Tibet, yet^they failed to displace the 
anciently i)ro])agated Svatantra school, \\^ii(ili pretailed in 'J'ihet till the 
accession of fjiihdtfrma to tlie monarchy of Tibet, when th^ last vestige of 
BuddhiiUn disappeared from Tibet, The Buddhists of the earlier period 
or Na-dar followed S anta Bakshita and K^amala STla, e., the Madhya- 


inika Svatantra. 


Latee Buddhism. 


At the time when Lahdarma was actively prosecuting the ^destruction 
s^Buddhism in Tibet, three saintly recluses from Pal-chhen-chhu-vo-ri 

Yesca-^^Van•po. Ka-CLog-Bhau, 


Acharya Ilin-chhen-??jChliog. 
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fled towards the Amdo country, whore they "became pupils of the abbot 
Lama Goh-pa-rab-sal.^^ They were followed by .ten other Tibetans hc^td^id 
by Lume-tshulj^thim who took tlie vows of uioukhood and were admitted 
as pupils of the same High prjest. After the death of Lahdarma, they all 
returned to Tibet to their respective monasteries and estates, and/increased 
the number of monks. Thus from the country of Arndo the ^ying flame 
of Buddhism was rekindled. Henceforth, Buddhism commenced to sj^read 
again, and all quarters of U' and Tsah were refilled with many classes of 
congregated Lamas, jyho activ^dy engaged in the teaching of Buddh^m. For 
this result the inhabitants of the snowy country (Iliniavat) arc indebted 
to the two' Amdo Lamas Gdh-pa-rab-sal and Lume-tshul-thiin. During 
the reign of Lha-Lama, Yesif-hod ♦the celebrated Lochava-ltinchhen-Ssahpo 
visited India to stiyly the sacred literature and philoso[)hy of the Indian 
Buddhists. After acquiring great proficiency in those subjects he returned 
to Tibet and tivinslated many Sutra and Tantra works. He thus established 
himself as k great teacher of Buddhism. • • 

A. 

(Meuival of Buddhism Jty the Bamns of upjyer Tihel and Laddti^ called 

s To d^Lu til 7c.) 

A goatherd named Kargyal, under inspiration from a certain Naga 
of the same name, preached a strange religion (a form of Bonism) whiel^ 
was inimical to Buddhism. llin\5hhen Ssahpo overcame hin^ and also 
suppressed some of the Tantriks who W'cre in the habit of abusing Jbhe 
Tantrik ritual by committing obscenities Tinder tlie garb of religion.’ 
Thus by jiurifying the sacred religion, ^he gained the sincere love and 
confidence of the dwellers on the snowy mountains. Locliava Shon-Vu-pal 
of Gos remarked that it was owing to the exertions of this great scholar 
that pure Tantrikism became more diffu 4 ie(^ in the later than in the earlier 
period. Towards the eiid*of his life he betook himself to asceticism and, 
having attained to saintliness, he entered tlie abodes of the gods. Tlfis 
great Locliava belonged to tlie PrasangjvMadhyamika scliool. 

The same prince LIA-Lama invited Pandit Dharma Piila witj;i three 
of his principal discijfles named ' Siddhapjila, Gunapala, and Prajna Pala, 
from the eastcrti quarter of India. From these, Gyal-wai- scrub of bhan 
Shun took the vows of monkhood and afterwards went to Palpa %n Nepal 
to learn Viriaya and philosophy from the Ilinayana sage named Pretaka. 
His sy^)iritual descendants, named Paljor-serab Chyan-chhub-schge &c., were 
known by the name of Tot^-dulva or the up-country followeivs of Mie Vinaya. 

During the reign of king Lhade the illustrious Kashmirian Pandit 
S'akya S'ri was invited, who by translating many pf the Sutras and 
S'astras greatly promoted the diffusion of Buddhism. The ritual vow intro-' 

Gou-pa-rab-^Sal. 
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educed by him was called ^anchhen Bomgyun. In the same manner 
tUa^ introduced by Lachhcii of Anulo was called Lachhen Doingyun. 
By persecution the enemies of Buddhism had onl}^ suc\eeded in putting 
down tiio external observances and ritual •of the cl^*rgy, while the real 
Dliarma gnd mdral discipline continued to be secretly pr.actisod under adverse 
circumstai^jes. The basis of Buddha Dharma bcing^Yinaya or moral dis- 
cipline, the system of Dom-gyun is only necessary as an external obseiwance. 

3. GiiOwTTi OF vahious doomattc Schools. • 

Thus by the mercy of the victor (Jina) and his spiritual sons (Bodhi- 
sjfbvas)*by the kindness of DbarmaKajas and Panditas and Lochavas,and by 
.the moral merits of tbe people in the Hiimavat*conntry, the Buddhist religion 
progressed more and more, so as to branch out into numoi;pus dillerent sects as 
tbe result of it*s extraordinary growth. These, like the eighteen divisions of the 
Vaibhashika school of ancient India, were designated after tl^c names of their 
, respeq#)ive teachers and places of origin. Some of the ^I'ibbtan Lamas 
who had derived Rieir religious knowledge from Indian l^andits, feeling great 
veneratfon for the theories themselves, named their Respective sects after them. 
They did not follow the Indian patriarchs in their nomenclature, for all 
the Indian Buddhist schools .were designated after the general sense 
of their iihilosophies. For instance; the Sakya-pa, Jonah-pa, Shah-pa 
*andDigwi-pa sects of Tibet were designated after thcwiamcs of the localities 
where they were taught and originated: tlie Karmapa and Bulug-pa 
• sects, after the names of their respective teachers : the Kahdampa, l)s6g- 
chhen-pa, Chhyag-chhen-pa, and 8hi-chye-pa sects after their respective 
ritua4s or external Kriyd. 

All the various BuddhisR sects of Tibet arc classed under two 

schools: , 

(1) The Ancient school. 

(2) The Gelug-pa or Ueformed school. 

The ancieiiV school include.*^ seven sects, viz., Kin-ma-pa., Ivah- 
damp^, Kali-gyu-pa, Shi-chye-pa, Sakyapa, Jonfliipa and Ni-tshe-]>a.'"' 

* In the ancient school there arc two 4 ;eneral divisions. The earlier 
iJihma-pa ‘and • the later Nihmapa called SarmapaT It has been 
asserteA*hy Tibetan historians and philosophers that the difference between 
the earlier Siii-iAapa and the Sarmapa ^exists in the 'J’aiitras. In the 
Sutras there is no doctrinal difference. In the earlier and later periods 
of Buddiiism^, there were certain dogmatic diiferences in the Sutras, which 
justified the 'distinction. All the Tantras that were translated into 
Tibetan prior to Ifandit Smriti’s advent, are designated by the name of 
^ 22 (ij rSiu-ma-pa, (2) tKah-^^danw-pa, (3) iKah-^»/ Gyud-pa, (4) Shi-byc«)?-pa, 

(e) Sa-«kytt-pa, (6) Jona&-pa, (7) ^i-tshe-po. 
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San-nag and those that were trart^lated by ,Kinchhen-Ssan-po 

and other later writers . are known by the name of Sah-hag-Sarms^^ 
Dut although t/^is distinction of Nihrna and Sarma Tantras is recog- 
nized by many authors, yet fthere exist some irregularities in tlie appli- 
cation of the terms. For instance the Manjusri-mula -{rantr^s which 
were translated during the reign of king Thi-sroh are also accepted as 
Sarma Tantras. In \lie face of such irregularities Einchhen Ssanpo has 
been universally admitted as the founder of the Sarma antras. Dogmi 
' Gos and Marjja Loch".va arc credited as Sarma teachers. The lirst revival 
of Huddhisni after the death of Lahdarma, known as the Later period, 
commenced witii Loton-dorje Wan chhyug when Thi-Tashi-tseg-‘pa, son 
of Pal-khor-tsan, ruled the kingdom of Eulag. Hfc three sons Pal-de,* 
Hod-de, and Kyi-de requested Loton to send two learned Lamas who 
could revive the liuddhist religion in Tibet. Accordingly SYikya Shon-nu 
and Yesc-tsondu were sent, who re-established the clerical coiigi*gatioii 
in 1'ibet. Again that great sage, in consultation with those princes, sent 
Dogmi and Tag-Lochava to India to study Dulva, ^S'cr-chhyiii^^ and 
Tantras which are respectively the basis, essence and pith of Bti/hlhism. 
Tag Lochava, having devoted his time chiefly to pilgrimage, failed to be- 
come a learned teacher, bu^ Dogmi succeeded in his mission and became 
a great scholar of Buddhism. He introduced the system of Tantras callod 
Matri Tantras and thereby diffuseS the teaching of Buddhism. . Lochava 
Einclihen-Ssahpo elucidated Prajna, Paramita, Matri and Pitri Tantras 
and above all made the Yoga Tantras accessible to the Tibetans.' 
Go.? had introduced the Sainaja Guhya and spread the system of Nagaijuna. 
The great Tantrik sage Marpa taught the Guhya Samaja accordh^g to 
Pitri Tantras, the ritual of Mahamaya* according to Matri Tantras, 
the ritual of Vajraharsha and Sambhjica. By imparting instructions 
in several kinds of mysticism, he filled Tibet with learned men. These 
great Lochavas having charged themselves with these works, Tantrife 
Buddhism opened a new era in the religious history oi Tibet, known* as 
the Sarma system of the liher period or Sarmatanpa or Gyu, the sajne as 
Navya Tantra. « * 

CHAPTEE II. 

EiSE and PllOGUfcSS OF Sl^^MAPA SCHQOD. ^ 

t * 

the beginning king Sroh-tsan-gampo, himself a professor of Bud- 
dhism, taught his people the series of scriptures known ^s “^Kyerim*' 
and “ Dsog-rim” delivered by Chenressig. All Tibet paii homage and 
prayed to that merciful Bodhisatva for protection. Sroh-tsan, in whom 
was an emanation of Chenressig’s spirit, first taught tfie six mystic sylL 
^Saii-*Nag-rRin-ma. ^San-#^ag-ySarma. “ Prajna-paramit^L. 
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^bles, " Oiji-mani-padme-humt*’ and their significations and recital. He in-^ 
vttdU the Indian teacher Kusara, S'aukara Brahmana, the Nepalese Pandit 
S'ilamanju and otliers who, having translated many Taiitras, first taught 
the Tibetans the first princyiles ot‘ liuddlrtsin. The#,accounts of the first 
introducfcon of Buddhism and a few Tantric works were discovered within 
a stone pillar called Ka-khol-ma, in which Sron-tsai\ggampo had hid them 
for the use and benefit of posterity. 

In the fifth generation from Sron-tsan the illustrious king Thi-sron^ 
invited » the great Indian Pandit S'anta Rakshitir who introduced the 
oljffervanco of the “ ten virtues”^® and Dharma which teaches the real state of 
the eighteen physical and corporal regions with the eight pro\jil)itions^7 such 
•as killing, the taking* of what is not giifen, the commission of foul actions, 
lying, drinking, dancing and singing, and ^sitting on tofty seats. When 
the mighty local gods and genii^^ who delight in sin found that men 
were j)(fono to virtue, they became enraged, and one of thh most wrathful 
• among them luyned S^on^^-chhen-tlian hurled a thunderbolt on the 
]VIar[)ori^® hill. Another frightful demi-god ivamed Yar-lha-slianpo cast 
down ttiR palace of Piian-than of Yarlufi. The twelve female spirits called 
“ Tannui” spread jdagues and murrain all over the countr}". Under such 
circumstances thinking it urgcftitly necesKar}*, first of all to overcome 
^tlrese evil spirits ^nd goblins, to ensure the safety of Buddhism, 8'anta 
Raks|iita*requested the king to invite Padma Sambhava the great Tantrik 

5® (1.) Not to commit murder. 

(2.) „ theft. 

»(3.) „ adultery. 

(4.) Not to utter lies. # 

(5.) Not to speak evil nor utter abusive language. 

(6.) Not to talk nonsense. • 

(7.) Not to slaudor. 

(8.) Not to ho covetous. 

* (9.) Not to think on injury. 

(10.) Not to bo averse to truth. 

(1.) Dorje-Khadoma. 

(2.) Dorje-yama-chou. 

(3.) Dorje-Kuntu-Ssan-mo. 

(•?.) Dorjo-JCik-je-tsomo. 

^ (B.J Dorje-Aka netra. 

(6.) Dor^e-Pul-yum. 

(7.)* Bor^e-Luma (Naginf.) 

(8.) Dorja Dagyalma. 

The first four arc demons and the last four are YakshinCs. Dorjo-means Vajra. 

** Those were probably the Bon-gods. 

Bon-Domigod. 

The Hill on which Potala now stands. 


Demons. 


Taksbiufs. 
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of Uddayana. Accordingly tlie king sent nSessengers to India to invite 
that illustrious sage. By his gift of foreknowledge knowing what was requir- 
ed of him, PadmA Samhhava had already started for Tibet. The messengers 
met him on the w/iy. He obliged all the evil and wicked genii and 
demons to hind themselves under solemn oaths not to wort evilruor stand 
in the way of the j^iious. Sitting on a cross made of tyro Dorje,®i 
placed on a clear space, he purified a sj^ot on which he built the great Vihara 
of Ssan-yad Migyur-Lhun-gyi-duhpai^tsugla-Tclian or the shrine of the 
unchanging, self-gromi workkig. The king together with twenty i^ix of his 
saintly subjects, by sitting in three kinds oiyoga, became possessed of wonder- 
ful learning and obtained saintly power, perfection, and, finally, emancipation. 

The names and the exploits of the twenty six Tibetan Buddhists who 
obtained sainthood and worked with the king are the following : 

(1.) Nairi-kha-fiih-po could mount the rays of the sun. 

(2.) Sangye-yese could drive iron bolts into hard rocks. ♦ 

(3 ) Gyalvva-chbog-yah, by transforming his head into that of a 
horse, neighed three times. 

(4.) Kharchhen Ollhogyal brought the slain to life. 

(5.) Pal-ki-yese turned three sylvan goddesses into his slaves. 

(G ) I’al-ki-Sehgc male slaves of deftuons, nymphs, and genii. 

(7.) Vairochana obtained the five divine eyes of knowledge. • . 

(8.) ]^ah-dag-gyalpo obtained Samadhi. 

(9 ) Yu-druii-Kiii-po acquired divine discrimination. 

(10.) Juana-kumara performed miracles. 

(.1 1 ) Dorje-Dun Jem travelled invisibly like the wind. 

(12.) Yesc-San went over to the fairy world travelling through tho 
void space. 

(13.) Sogpu-Lhapal (a Mongol) could catch ferocious wild beasts. 

(14.) Na-natn-yesc coXild soar in the sky like a bird. 

(15.) Pal-ki-Wah-chhyug could kill his enemies by the flourish of 
his fists. 

(16.) Den-ma-tse-Wa'n obtained unfailing memory. 

(17.) Ka-Wa-pal-tseg co^uld tell the hearts of other men. 

(18.) Shu-bu-pal-sen could make water run upwards. 

(19.) Khe-hujchhug-lo could catch a flying bird. t 

(20.) Gyal-Wai-Lodoi raised the ghost of the dead and turned the 
corpse into solid gold. 

(21.) Tenpai-namkha tamed wild yaks of the northern desert. 

(22.) llodan-Wan-Chhyug dived in water like fish. 

(23 ) Ma-thog rin Chheu could crush adamant ifito powder and eat 
it as meal. 


31 Vajra. 
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^ (21 ) Pal-ki Dorjo pMsst^l through mountains and r'ocks. 

• "Lahdod Kon-Clihog could handle thunderbolts and drive them 

away. . % 

(26.)* Gyal-Wai-chhan-clibub could sit cj;oss-lcgged on empty space. 

Ther^ also arrived many Indian Pandits among wfioui Dliarina Kirti, 
Vimala-mitra, Buddha Guhya, S'anti Garbha and others were eminent, 
Dharrna Kirti introduced the Tantrik ritual of Vajra-5!iatu-yoga. Vimala- 
iriitra and others tauglit mysticism based on Buddliist Tantrikisni to their 
• trusted pjipils. They did not teach the priyeipal w^rks on difCerential 
and atomic philosophy, and metaphy’sics generally, to any but o»\e or two 
of fheir favourite pupils. Tantrik principles being very subtle, intricate 
and boly, their diffnsion was very limited.* • ** 

'J'he trjinslation of some scriptural treatises siicb as.Kun-cbye Gyalpo 
Do-goh-dn, eight series of Gy u-tbul, and Dupaido, Vyakarana and Upadesa 
were .eltecutod by Vairocluuia, Ma-Kah-Nub ‘and otliyr translators 
after Tiyitrik interpretation. Padiiia Sauibhava concealed many [»roi‘ound 
religious treaiise.s Underneath rocks, mountains and beds of lake.s, for the 
use of feifcure generations, and afterwards retired towards the south- 
western quarter called Sa-yah-liu or tlie laud of genii. From tliis it will 
aj)))ear that during the reign of Sroa-tsaii-gampo tlyi Tantrik Tsih-ma]>a made 
only, a beginning, but in Tlii-sroh’s time sj)read wid(dy over the country. 
Padma Samhliava was its greatest tcacfler, and other teachers were his 
piijuls and followers, Numerous biographies of him are extant, all of which 
give different accounts of his life. Though the biograpliy of ibis great 
teacher is wortliy of being treated at large, yet, as numerous historians give 
differeift accounts of his life, I rofraiii from writing about him. Some 
of the ancient writers state that*be resid(*tl but for a few months in 
Tibet, during which time, by ilujpi^vver of bis divine knowledge and purity, 
lie subdued the demons and evil spirits of Tibet and founded the inonas- 
tei^ of Sarny e (Ssau-yaf/'^^). After the departure of Padma Sanibhava 
a certain Br<il)niana*impostor liaving,dressed himself in Unjynn-Sakorma^'^ 
fashion,^ came to Tibet to pass for that great tcftieher and spread the dif- 
ferent divergent Kiii-mapa theories. This 4 issertion has been rejected 
bj mail}' of tITo best writers of Tibet who sujq>ose it to be sifhply a fabi ica- 
tion to sdiindalise the Kin-mapa sect. There are others who believe tliat 


*“ *riii8 is derived from tho (.hiTieao word Siin-yau meaning the three hoodies. 
The top of tlyj moifastic temple was constructed in Cliiticso style, the iriiddic jmrt iu 
Indian style, and the lowest part in Tibetan style. This temple, in Tibetan, is 
called Sainy4 from San-yaof, and ia second in sanctity to that of Potala hut first in 
antui uity. • 

The fashion of dress anciently in vogue in Uddayana, the tract of country from 
Gazni to Bactria including a portion of Persia. 
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the ^Ninma doctrine had its origin in Gutu-chho Wan. The kind o£ 
costume, now known by the name of Urffyan-Sa^orma, is said to haveib^eu^ 
introduced by CJhho Wan, who discovered sonu) of Padma’s works and 
flourished at a subsequent dq;fco and was a Terton (discoverer of sacred 
volumes.) 

There are nine principal divisions of the SS'ih-ma doctrine : — 

(1) Nan-tho (4) Kriya (7) Kyepa Maha-yoga 

(2) Kah-gyal (5) Upa (8) Lun Anu-yoga 

(3) Chyah-sem (/j) Yoga (9) Dsog-ehheiipo^tijoga. 

The first three divisions were delivered by the NirmanakfYa-SVikya 

Muni (Buddha S'akya Siinha) and are called the general or common ydnas, 

Tlic second three v;oi*c delivered by Sambhogakaya- Vajra Sattva, 
They arc called the external Tan tra-y anas or Bahya tan tra-y anas. 

The last throe are attributed to Dharmaka^^a-samanta Bhadra or 
Kuntu Ssanpov They arc called the “ Anuttura” antara-yana-traya (ac- 
cording to the Ninmapa school). Kuntu Ssanpo is tlie great and rupremc 
Buddha, while Vajradhara is the Chief Buddha in the Gelugpa school. 
Again Vajra Sattva is second in the Ninma school, and S'akya Simha, being 
an incarnate Buddha, holds the third i>lace. 

Of the Bahya (external) Tantra Sireni and Antara (internal) Tfintra 
S'reni, the external ritual or Kriya taniras were delivered by Buddha S'akya 
Simha himself. The *‘Upa’^ or' Karma taiitra and Yoga tantras were 
delivered by Buddha Vairochana, one of the five Panelia Jaii Buddhas. 
The Antara (internal) or Anuttara tantras were delivered by Vajra Dhara 
(Dor je-chhaii) from his celestial mansion of “ Chho-Juii- Yanpa,*’ tho 
spacious mansion of Dharma-dhatu. * 

Tho Anuttara yana was taught by Dharmakaya Samanta Bliadra, 
(Kuntu Ssanpo) in his self-created fifUMU of Sambhoga Kaya. When 
seated in one of the purest of Bodhisattva Bhumis at great ease, by his 
omniscience, he taught incessantly in four times, without error and falling 
into fallacy. t 

V 

^ Day, month, year and Kalpa. 

(1.) Every Buddha must possess tho five Juanas or divine wisdoiji called 
(1.) Chhoki-vyif»-ki-yose. 

(2.) M(doA-ta-hip-ye&e. 

(3.) ]^aiuhar-I^^nd-ki-yesG. 

. (4.) Sosor-togpai-yc^e. 

(6.) Gya-wa-dupui-yc^e. ^ 

Theso five Juanas hesing in themselves abstractions or vacuity cannot bo active 
unless thoy^nre impersonated. They are thoreforo rcprosoiited by 

(2.) the five Pancha Jati Buddhas or Dhyani Buddhas, iiMmod reapoctivedy ; 

(1.) Akshobhya ; * (3.) Katna Sambhava ; ( 6 .) Amogha Siddha. 

(2.) Vairochana; (4.) Amitabha; 
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^ (“ ^La-na med-pa-hi theg-pa-ni, ^Doh-ina-hi-mgonpo chho^-ffku Kun-tu- 

• ^^ikh-po Ihun-grub lon5-5pyad rdjog^-pahi-^kur bshah^ pa-sa-dag-sa-la-gnas- 
pa-hi i^dul-pja-la 7‘tsol-ineil Ihun-grub tu rgya-chhan-Pbyafs-lhun-daii-bral- 
var-dus-^Dshir-dus-mcd-du-ston par-byed-cbiii.”) 

Nunjberless precepts and instructions, wide enougR to boar comparison 
with the sk^y, were delivered, out of which a few were brought to Jambu 
dvipa by Gah-rab Dorje, S'ri-Siddha Mana-])ura, Viin^la, and Padma Sam- 
bhava. Tliese Vidyadharas who had obtained perfection clearly elucidated 
' the different theories of Nihma religion. There are nine classes of 
Kihina llamas 

Gyal-wa-goh^’'* are the Buddhas, such as S'akya Siijiha, Kuntu- 
Ssah-i)o, Dorje Semba, Amitabha. . • • 

Uig-dsiu'^® are the learned saints that ^from their infancy cultivated 
their laculties* and grew learned by their own industry and assiduity. 
Afterwards they were inspired by Yese Khahdoma or jibe fairies of 
Jearning,^7 Padma Sambhava, S'ri Siiiiha, Manapura, &c. and o^her Bodhi- 
sattvas. ^ 

0{i*i«sag-fian‘'^ or the uninspired saints who •carefully preserved the 
secrecy of their mysticism. 

Kah-babduh-tair^^ are the, Lamas who obtaijied divine inspiration 
according to former predictions in dreams, and therefore did not consult 
any teachtfr as usual. • 

^ 'Ijc-tho-ter'^^ are the Lamas who, acci(kntally discovering some hidden 
scriptural treasures, became learned without any hel|) from teachers or 
anybody else. 

Monlam-tah-gya'^^ are the Lamas who by dint of their prayers obtained 
sacred light. 

(3.) The five Dhyaiii Buddhas Doing tiic pursonin cations oi ino nve ivianas or 
divi%(^ porfuctions of Buddliahood aro ideal i)crsoiiagos. They wore never born liko 
S'akya ]\ruiii, as undefstood by many scholars of niiddhism. 

VyVJii it is said that such and sueli a Lama or Sram.'fl|ia was the incarnation of such 
and such a Buddha, it is meant that he acquired iin ^emanation of a iiortion of divine 
perfection so pcftsoni^cd. Thereforo every Buddha is a oomhinationrf)f fivo Divine per- 
fections 0 ^ liivo Dhyani Buddhas ; for instance, tho Tasi Lama is an incarnation of 
Amitabha, or the 4th»Dhyani Buddha. 

rGyal-va-^^GoA.v. 

Kig-hdsiii-Jrdah. 

Thcs6 arc Ijke the nine Muses of the ancients. 

Gaii-Ssag sNan. 

AKfih-hahs. • 

Las-/fkhrO'ytor. * 

«Monlam-^tan rgya. 
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These six are the higher order of Lamas ; ibesides these, there are three 
which are of a practical nature. They are called Uih or distant o^gr, 9 
Ne or nearer ord|?r, and Ssabmo or deeper order 

1. llih Kalmia. 2. Ne-tcrma. 3. Ssab- mo-dag- nan* 

The Kahma ar5 subdivide!! into three classes :• • 

1. Gyu-thul. 2. Dupai-do. 3. Sem ebbog. 

Kahma- OyuthuL 

This class spread all over U'-Tsah and Kbam, being first founded 
by tbe Indian Taudit Viinara Miira, who banded it down to fiis pupil 
l?iii-clibcn iJhljog. Dopbuh Lama was one of tbe cluef leader^ of rtds 
B< ct. One of diis ])Upils carried it to Kbam, and another towards Dan-bag 
north of Lhasa and uj)j)(‘r Tsah, called Maiuir, and uj)|)cr Laddak. Again a 
third ])upil of DojAuih Jiaina, named Kah-dainpa, erected a* monastery on 
a place which jvjis of the shape of the letter ^ ka at the foot of the I5om- 
bar moiuitiiiin.s on the Di-chhu, the great river of Khain Dirgi, ih.conse-. 
quence of which his followers were called Ka-thogpa Laiffas. 

Kupai-ih* * * 

This dogmatic sect has only two true scriptural volumes, Miila Tan- 
tra or Kundu-rigpai-do, fiud Tydkliya-fantra or Dogohpa J)upa. The 
Indian Pandit Dana-raksbita (irsl^taught them to tlrtj two Nei)ali Pant 
dits named Dharma Podhi and Basu-dhara, Kirm llu-chbe tsan of Biiusha 
^Dusha) country translated them into the Dnsha vernacular and spread tllem 
lo tbe country of Thogar, upper Bactria and tbe Pamir. 

fSet/i-chJio^, 

This sect was taught by lioh-sem-Lochava who was believed to have 
been an incarnation of i^indit Kalachar^a t)f India. He was a profound 
scholar of Buddhism; being eminently versed in all the branches of 
sacred literature, bo was unrivalled for learning in bis age. There 
are eight ceremonies prescribed to this sect: — Jampal-ku, Padrna-sruh, 
Thugnia-du-tsi, Yontan, and Phur-pa-tbin-le, tbe live series of* •cere- 
monies, by wliicb birth in Ibis world can be avoided ; aipl Mamo-bo- 
tah, Mod-pa-dag-nag and Jig-tan chhod-teh for worldly good, consisting 
pureh’ in })ro|)itiating demons. • Of tbe first five cefoiiionies, Jhose of 
'J'jim-dcn and I’hinqia were instituted by Padma Sambhava who induced 
king Tbi-sroh to invoke the former and his Queen to propitiate the latter. 
'Jamdeii (in Sanskrit llayagriva) is a Tantrik god of wrathful temper, who 
vanquishes tbe demons. Phurpa is another deity wbo^has a human head, 
and a body which is of the shape of a pin, standing on* its apex. They 
generally selected by fiiiima Lamas as their tutelary deities. 
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^ The Tantrik ceremony oi^the worship of Jampal-ku'and his attendants 
•wa^ instituted by Pandit S'anti-garblia. This is the mystic representa- 
tion of Manjii-sri, who her^j loses all his amiable, benign ant wise character, 
and is nnide to assume a very terrible and hideous shape, with several heads, 
and flasphig a woman obscenefy in his arms. * 

The Tantrik ceremony of Yah-dag was introduced by a Tantrik 
sage named lluiikara, and that of Du-tsi by Yimala JUitra. The propitiat- 
ing of Mamo, Modpa-dag, Jigta-chhonieh and other local demons was 
intended^ by Padma Sambhava for the protection of |he country, as they 
were bound by a solemn promise to contribute to the service of the world.'*® 

The oiUGiN of Terma-wohks. 

* • 

With a view to preserve the sacred writs that they might not 
be spoiled by water or other agencies, Padrwa Samhhata and other illus- 
trious sages, for the use and disciplining of future generations, con- 
cealed them under rocks. Dy their divine power they cofnmj*iided those 
*hid<len*trcasure.s k| the care of the vanquished demons who were now made 
guardians of tlio land and of Dharma, and pray^d^that they should be dis- 
covered*only by the ]>ious and fortunate. They spcciiied the time, name, 
race and signs of the discoviu’crs in the preface of the books concealed, also, 
in mystic characters and language, where and ^ben they might be known, 
^n rocks and in olher books. Such tr^isures as were brought to light by 
inert 4b us specified, were called Ter-cliho or bidden treasures. There 

ard accounts of the discovery of sucb sacred treasures taking in 

ancient India. The uninformed only may hold that with the exception 
of tbq Nihma schools no other religious sects possess “ hidden treasures 
for many illustrious Lamas of ot^er sects, actuated l)y the same motives as 
Padma Sainbhava, had also hid volumes of their respective creeds. There 
were also instances of many Impostors, who conifiosed works with foul 
doctrines, and, to attach iinjiortance to them, hid them under hollows of 
roc4vs and old trees, and after the lapse of a few years, themselves brought 
them out to deceive the unwary aud credulous. ^ 

•The legendary biography of Padma Samhhava called Thah-yig 
is the chief work from which many hints about the hiddei^ religious works 
•were (Ijapwn out Tiiy Sahgye-Laina, Da-chan and others which led to many 
valuable disco voices. {Similar discoveries were made by other writers, about 
• * 

Foitnorlyf in Tihot, ns now in Sikkim, pcoplt3 nsod to kill animals to appftiso the 
wrath of cfil s])ifcits who wnc supposed to Bjirind ]ilafincs and iid(i men or women. 
They were a terror to tlie people. l*adiiia {Sainhhava aholislicd tlitj system of animal 
Bttciilice for which tie suhstituied ineul rice and cuke sacrifices called Tm'ma. 'J’his is 
e origin of Ihiddhist worsliip with flour cakes now so common in the Himalayan 
countries and Tibet. 
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wlioin no mention was made in any of the ancient predictions. The. 
p^rcatest number of discoveries were made during the reign of K’og 
Wahdo who at ^ one time invited many oF the discoverers to one place 
and examined their res])octiye pretensions. The discoverers ot hidden 
scriptures were not required to take lessons in theology from an.v superior 
or s])iritual guide. The mere discovery of tluj hooks obtained for them immu- 
nity from pupilage. Among tljose who acquired celebrity by such means, Ni- 
rnai-hodsser of Gyal-tso and Guru Chhoikyi-Wah-ehhyug were the most 
eminent. The3' were the arbitrators of the claims of the discoverers. Non- 
sehar was a zealous Lama who discovered many volumes of Iiidden 
scriptures and established one hundred and eight religious institutions for 
the discoverers, of which the one at l^i-thah was well known. Among 
bis discoveries wc^’e four medical works which W('re a ^roat boon tc 
the countr}^, by reason of their diminishing human misery through theii 
healing eflicacy. 

SSAB-MO-DAG NaA. 

There were some XcUiias who rose high in clerical digni^ in thifi 
order. Some of them arc said to have seen the face of the Supreme god 
who taught them religion. This class is common to other Buddhist 
schools of Tibet, but it obtained great cehil^rit)' in the Nihinapa school. 

Of the Anuttara system of tiic Nihmapa, the Dsog-chhen))a. sect 
is by far tlio most important cand philosophical. In fact it is the cllief of 
the surviving sects of the once most flourishing school of Tibet and Nepal. 
It is well known by the name of Dsog-chhcnpa Lana-me-pai gyu. 
Atij oga is its distinctive dogma. It has? three divisions, Semde, Ldiide 
and Maiihag. ^ 

There are eighteen volumes of Semde scriptures out of which five are 
attributed to Vairochana and thirteen to Vimala Mitra. The Lo'Ade 
scriptures, altogether nine in number, were by Vairochaiia and Pan- 
inipham-gonpo. The Tibetan Lamas Dharma-boti of Je and Dhai'fua 
Sehha were the most disti\\guished among the teachers of this theory. 
Kin-thtg or MAN-NAG-de is ^ the most metaphysical of the three. 
It was first tapght by Vimala Mitra to king Thi-sroh ajid to Tcn- 
dsin-ssah-jjo of Myan. The latter founded the monastery of Ui-ru- 
shva where he concealed many* of liis works. At Jiiii death ^ he left 
hints respecting his wmrks to BAnn-rinchhen-bar. Buddha Vjijra Dinara 
first delivered this theory to the Indian Pandit Gahrab dorjc^(Ananda 
Vajra) who left it to bis pupil S'ri Siiiiba from whom Pachna Sambhava 
obtained it. 
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^V.— THE LIVES OP THE PANCHHEN-RINPOCHHES 
DR.TASri LAMAS. 

(With 13 Plates.) 

Pabt I. TnE Indian Incabnations.^ 

I. ^ 

Subhu'ti, the Sthaviba. 

Sublilti was horn in the city of ffnivasti x>i a ^althy and accom- 
pli aiiod Rrahmana father, named Bliiiti. In his former birth^ ho is said 
to have been a Naga from whioh ho transmigrated to man. Ip his youth 
he acf[uired great proficiency in the six Brafimanical Acts (Chary a) and 
the several sciences. Following the inclinations of hi.^ former life, he 
resided in sandeUwood forests which were filled with innumerable serpents, 
whence lie was conducted before Buddha- by a truth-observidg god •" lie 
Vas ordained a priest by Buddha’s spiritual power. ^ By his knowledge 
of the Dharma S'astnis, he sup])ressed sins and thweby obtained the rank of 
an Arhaff.* When, by his fore-knowledge, he saw that in his former life he 
had* been a Ndga, his heart became greatly grieved. Ho, therefore, taught 
morality to 500 Nagas and 500 eagles'* who fed oif the former, by converting 
them to the BauddUa faith. Buddha alsg had remarked that “ among the 
gala^«of*the learned, Subhuti shines like Venus (the Morning Star).” 
When Buddha delivered the Prajila-Paramita on the top of Gridhrakfita 
Parvata, Subhdti served him as chief catechist (the inquirer as well as the 
solver of doubts by reference to Buddha). 

Although, outwardly a man,^ yet by these means he obtained the 
Bodhisattva perfection of the Mahayana and became one of the principal 
• disciples of Buddha S'akya Siinka.® 


II. 

Man.tushj KfnTi. 

Manjusri Kirti was born in the ojmlcut city of S'ambhala in the north, 
of royal parents. His father, king T)eva-lndra, was said t^ have been the 
flncarnati|pn of the Bodhisattva S'linyagarblia. His mother’s name was 
Kaubiki. ^Six hundred and seventy-four years after the death of Buddha, 

Obtained from the works of tho Indian Pandits who Libourud in Tibot. 

® 8'dky|i Siaiha. 

® A Bnddhibt*god^is a Bodhisattva or Buddha, Such a god is not an ordinary god. 

^ Buddha said, ‘J lot him become priesP' and he became a priest. ITis hair am 
beard won* shaven miraculou&ly, .nnd a consecrated mendicant raiment was thiowi 
tfver his person. 

® Ho reconciled those two hostile races to each other. 
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according to Buton,® in the year 159 B. C., Manju^rf Kirti ascended the 
throne of S^amb^iala. Ilis sovereignty extended over hundreds of pe^ty 
princes and a hundred thousand cil^ies. During liis youth he acqui'^ed great 
proficiency in art^, sciences *’ and magic, fit is recorded tliat withpi his 
kingdom tliere lived 300,510 followers of the heretical doctrii-e of the 
Mlechhas.7 Among Uiese, there were many sages whose religion consisted 
in the worship of the vehicle of the sun (jJimai S'ihta). Manjusri Kirti 
banished the whole infidel population from his dominions, but afterwards, 
on their embracing the pitaJeaSy he listened to their humbb prayer 

to be permitted to return to their former homes. For the welfare o£all 
living beings, and especially of the people of S'ambhala, he explained the 
Kalachakra system. At last in the year 59 B. 0., bequeathing liis throne to 
his son, rundarika,‘'he passed away from the world of suflerings, and entered 
the Samblioga-kdya of Buddhahood. 


III. 

,, v Leg-dan Jtad. 

This great teacher was born of a Kshatriya family in Eastern 'India to 
the cast of Magadha. Being possessed of great natural talents, he very 
early learnt the principal systems of tlie Buddliist schools, promulgated by 
Nagarjuna and other Indian saintfi, and by his great knowledge of sacred 
literature became prominent among the learned. He was ordained a 
priest by Nagarjuna and wrote a commentary on the Miila Prajiia of 
Nagarjuna and named it Prajna dipa. lie I’educed Nagarjuna’s reflections 
into Svatantra and thereby founded the second schismatical sect pf the 
Madhyamika scliool, called Madhyamika ^vatantra. Ho also found fault 
with Buddha IVila’s commentary or tiled on the Mdla Prajna. There 
arose many followorsof this great teacliei^ who greatly extended the Sva- • 
tantra school. 


Abhatakaba Gupta. 

Abhayakara Gupta was* born in the middle of the 9th/;entury after 
Christ in Eastern India near the city of Gaur.® Wlien he grew up to 

® Buddha died 2713 years ago or* 833 B. C. according to the (Shelugpa Qhronology, 
called.thc Ka-tan system. According to the Vaidurj-a karpo of Desi sangyo Gya-witsho, 
followed by A. Csotna de-Korosi, the date differs by forty years. I liavo fallowed the 
more correct system of the Amdoan Chronologists and, in some places, Buton. 

7 These were distinct from the Brahmans, for a Brahmana is invariably called a 
Mutogpa which is the samo as Tirthika. Ho is here called 4 Lalo Mutegpa. Lalo 
means a Mlechha or Yavana. • 

® Probably tho eastern districts of Magadha# 
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youth, he went to the centraf country of Magadha, where he learned the 
• sciences and became well known as a pandit. It was here that he 
entered the priesthood. During his time there reigned in Magadlia king 
llama I?ala, in whose palace Jie was appointed to conduct the religious 
ceremonies. By his modesty and liberal accomplishments he greatly 
pleased the^monarch. During the first two watches of the day he used 
to write S astras. In the third watch ho used to explain Dharma. Up to 
nj id night, sitting in the Himavana cemetery, he used to propitiate his 
gods, ai]^, diTi-ing the latter part of the night, to •take rest and sloop. 
Oije morning a Dakini disguised in a girl’s habit, approached him with 
prijsents of meat and wine. Abhayakara, a man of stern ^niorality, did 
not pay any attention to her, and the woman ‘soon disappeared, and no one 
knew where she had gone. Afterwards he became anxicwis in his mind as 
to who and what she might have been, and searched for her in every direction, 
but without success. Beiiitent, he now confessed his mistake, when the 
•iSlfsame girl onc^more made her appearance. He asked forgiveness and 
prayed to be endowed with foreknowledge, wherqjagon the divine girl, now 
resploiK^lit in angelic beauty, thus addressed him : “Abhayakara! as in 
your former birth you were wanting in the faculty of disci’irnination, so 
will you continue to be during*this life also ; •bub as you have confessed 
yoftr error, you wilj obtain foreknowledj^ during the interval between your 
death ^ii(f re-bivth. As a step towards its acquirement you must write 
many works on the Dharma S'astras.” After drawing his attention to the 
practice of constructing Mandalas (in Tibet Kyilkhor) or the ritualistic 
circular figures of the Tantriks, ^ic disapj^eared. Following the advice of 
this Khahdoma,® he composed several commentaries,^^ besides criticisms on 
other commentators. Once he vTsited the city of Chara Simha, ruled by a 
, Cliandala king, who, a believer *n tlic foulest sort o^^ heresy, was preparing 
to make one hundred human sacrifices to his horrid god. Moved with 
compassion for the sufferings of these unfortunate men who were bound 
to the sacrificial polo, he prayed to god for^i^ their deliverance. All on a 
suddmy a hideous Koluber Naga coiling round his body, extended its hood 
over his head. This dreadful sight ro torrifUsd the Chandala kin.cr ifiat. 
• 

• 

® Fairy or in vSqgiskrit Dakini. 

10 (1) 'rhen-wa-korsiim. 

(2) Coming tary on Khajor. 

(3) • Man-:fi[ag. 

(4) „ 

(.5) Safiye-thod«pai-nain-Bhe-ini-jigpa. 

The Buddhist triad or Ratna Traya. Before the Tibetans accepted Buddhism, 
they seem to have believed in the existence of God' whom they called Kon-Chhogor 
the chief of the rarities or rare Being. 

•• C 
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at the request of Abhayakara, he at onee set ihe victims free. During the 
reign of llama Pala, under the leadership of Abhayakara, the sacred religion 
of Buddha received a fresh impulse. There were three thousand monks 
at the Vikramasila Vihara, and one thousand, at Vajrasana (Buddha Gaya). 
At great religious festivals and sacrificial occasions more than 5,(J00 monks 
generally assembled. (^Jut of the one thousand monks of Vajrasana, 40 of the 
Mahayana and 200 ^ravakas who were resident members of the monastery, ^ 
received their food from the king’s store. The S'ravakas were so numerous 
in every place, tljat cAi times of religious prayer-gatherings thei^; number 
generally exceeded 10,000. At the monastery of Otanta Puri tl^ere A^;re 
1,000 monks, including the members of the Maha 3 'ana and the S'ravaka 
sects. Over the former Abhkyakara presided. The S'ravakas also venerated 
him for his great knowledge and practice of discipline^ (vinaj^a). He 
wrote numerous works on Buddhism, several of which are said to be extant 
even to the present day. He was succeeded in the High-])riestship ^ 
Ratndkara S'anti. King Jlatna Pala after a successful y’jign of 40 year^ 
abdicated the throne in favour of his son Aksha lYila. Abhay akara died 
before the abdication and llama Pala de})arted this life three yeaf^ after it. 

In the city of Sukhavati there were many liunger-striekon beggars 
whose sufferings Abbayakai a allayed by giving them food and drink from his 
mendicant platter, which was miraculously supplied from Ijjeaveii. During hi? 
residence in the Vihara of Vikramasila, under the protection of the^,spn of 
king S'ubha^ri of Eastern India, the Turushka war^^ took place. In 4ihis 
war Abhayakara played an important purt.^^ Afterwards he cured many 
poisonous snake-bites and arrested numerous bandits and robbers by the spell 
of his mantras. He achieved m.aiiy wonders, the last of which was the 
bringing to life a dead child in the great^cemetery of Himavana. 

Paet IB The six Tjnih’A!^ incarnations^*^ 

(obtained from biographies). 

V. ‘ 

^ KHUG-PA-LnAS-Tsr. 

This great Lochava^® was born at Ta-nag-phu a town of 'Tsan. 
Following the ^inclinations of his former life which he retained in this 
Eastern districts of Magadlia, * ^ " 

*3 He invoked the Dharmapalas <{tho spiritual protectors of the world^ by’’ making 
offerings and oblations. By iheirraid ho converted his cornflour sacrifices into rfjagles 
■which turned out the Mlechha intruders from India. ^ 

Tho invasion of the earlier Moliammadans under the KaliiJhs prob&hly. 

These Lamas did not possess any royal dignities. They may, therefore, be 
called simply Panchhen, while the title Panchhen Binpochh^ may be reserved for the 
later princely Lamas. 

Tho Tibetan translators of Sanskrit Buddhist scriptures wore called Lochavas or 
Lo-tsa-va. The title Pundit is applied to an Indian translator or learned man or sage. 
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life also, he le.irnod the sacred* scriptures from Thog-mi Ifochava and others. 
► Vent to India where ho served 72 religious teachers some of whom 
were most noted. lie ^ilso learnt the sutras and th(f mantras, more 
particularly tlie system of Tantrik ritualism called Guhya Samaja (San- 
wa-du-pa).. By these means he earned for himself the liame of an eminent 
scholar. AJFter his return to Tibet he became a saint. As ho had tho 
power of seeing the celestial mansion of tho thirty -Wo mystical gods, he 
^was called Shal-ssig-pa or tho “god-seeing recluse.** Ho promulgated 
tho Giihja Samaja system of Tantrikisrn in Tibet. Jle had a great many 
pu^)ils of whom four were well versed in the Matri-Tantra and Upadesa, 
Having 5ono his utmost to further the cause of holy religion and«tho good of 
living beings, he passed away from the world in righteousnesH and piety* 

VI. 

PanDITA KUiJOAH-arAL-TSUAN.1'7 

This eminent scholar was born at »Sakya in ^Im year 11R2 A. D. of tho 
noble :Rimily of Sakya Jam-yah-gon. His father*s name was Pal-chben- 
hod-pa and that of his motlier i^i-thi-tsam, and tliey gave him the name of 
Paldan-Ton-dub. During his boyhood he learnt^tho Sanskrit, Lanja, Wartu 
^tlie language of liictria and Katirstan pjobably) and l)u-sha languages. He 
was-admitted into tho holy order by the venerable Tag-pa-gyal-tsbaii who 
gave him the religious name of Kungah-gyal-tshan. Prom him he obtained 
instructions in the Sutras and Taniras. Other Pandits taught 1dm other 
branches of science and sacred litesaturo. By his great proficiency in the live 
great sciences, namely the inecbaidcal arts, medicine, grammar, dialectics and 
sacred literature, as well as in the minor sciences of rhetoric, synonimics, 
poetry, dancing and astrology, ^in fhort, almost all tfae sciences, and chiefly 
W his studying and translating the theological works of the orthodox and 
tne4jeterodox schools, ho acquired the name of Sakya Pandita. He obtained 
a world-wide celebrity in India, Clrtiia, Mongolni and Tibet. At the age of 
twenty-seven lie went to the great Kashmirian Pandit JS'akya Sri, by whom 
he was ordaijied a priest and instructed in th(? sutras and mantras. On the 
•return journey heVisited Kyi-ron^® where he entered into disputation with a 
Brahmanical S'astri, called Sanikara dhvaj»(?), and defeated him by his logic 
and*quoting of authorities. The S'astri vulio had staked his life, now fled 
by means ^of bi« magical powers towards the sky, but Sakya Pandita by the 
charms of his Mantra Vidya brought him down tied, and subsequently con- 
verted him to the ^orthodox faith and obliged him to promise to take the 
,.«acred vows of pritffethood. Desiring to shew the Tibetans the*curious and 
peculiar religious dress of the Brahmanical priests of India he brought the 
In Sanskrit Ananda Dhvaja. Kiron in Nopal. 
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S'dstn to Tibet in' his Brahmanical dress and figns, — an act which gave great 
umbrage to the twelve demigods and demons who are the sworn gnarcfi»na * 
of Tibet. Thcfy killed^® the S'astri by making birn vomit blood and tied 
his head to tlie pillar of the great temple of ^ the Sakya monastery, which 
still exists. Aftdr this, Sakya Pandita received an iiivitaj^ion from 
the Emperor of Hor (Mongolia) whose dominion extends tc^ the north. 
He was told by his^iormer teacher Tag-pa-gyal-tshan®® that there lived in^ 
Hor^^ a race of men who differed greatly in language from the Tibetans, 
and who wore hawk-J^ike hats, and shoes resembling the snout of pigs. This ’ 
teacher advised him not to harbour any doubts or fears about the peog)le 
in his mind, but to go straight to that country to further the cause of 
religion and* the well-being of living beings, in accordance with the 
prophecies of old. ^At the age of tbirtj'-three®^ he started from Sakya for 
Hor, and after a tedious and protracted journey of three years, reached 
the court of floyugan the Emjjcror of the Tartars. He instructed the 
Emi)oror in religion and frequently discoursed on region witk liim.* 
Thus tlie barbarians who disbelieved in the sacred tenets of Buddhism were 
converted by him. The*]\iahayana system was introduced there. • • 

The Naga®^ princes being pacified by the beneficial influence of the 
Buddhist religion, there wjv^ plenty of rain and water. Maladies of men 
and murrain were prevented from raging in the country* ^In Ilor, the people 
lived in plenty and reared much dhttle. Buddhism was made a^pojrcrful 
as the sun in dispelling darkness*. In the city of Gyu-ma, at the age. of 
seventy, in the year 1252 A. D., in the month of September, during the 
middle watch of the day, he quitted this mortal coil and entered the mansion 
of purity, solemnly escorted by a procession of fairies (dakinis). 


VII. • . 

YuA ton-dohje. 

Yuh ton-dorje was born at Gonna, a place of considerable trade nejft* 
Sha-lu in the province of Tsah, in the.year 1284i A. D.,*in the family of a 

The S'afltri died of voimting blood, probably caused by tho intensity of ftie cold 
and tho dryness and rarity of tho air.* All sorts of diseases aro attributed to the wrath 
of evil spints in Ti^ot. » * ^ 

1 1 is not clear whether Sonam-tso and Tagpa gyul-tshan were one and>the same 
person. • • 


Tartary or Hor includes Turkistan, Mongolia, and Manchu. 

"-•Illustrious Tjainas cannot travel so fast as ordinary travellers ddl A^ovory stage 
Sakya Pandita received invitations from tho neighbouring princes and chiefs, which 
caused much delay. 

The Naga princes are believed by all the Buddhists to h^vb groat power over 
the distribution of water and the occurrence of plagues and cattle diseases. 

J call this place Korma ; although tho 3rd letter of tho Tibetan alphabet is 
equivalent to Sanskrit y, yet it is pronounced as k by the Tibetans. 
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Tantrik priest^® of the race of*Lan. In his youth, he receiVed instruction in 
•th»\iiystic Nihma system from a learned Lama named l^ub-tcn-S'akya 
Phel. From Ids seventeenth year he received instruction Prom m.any other 
Lamas®^ of the Nihma school. ^ Becoming a jiowort'ul charmer, he subdued 
the eight demigods and genii of the spiritual world. At the request of the 
Emperor Gyyugan he visited China. Here he was engaged in conducting the 
religious services and ceremonies, by which means an^t more particularly by 
bis moral merits he showed the path of spiritual liberation to others. 
Afterwards he returned to Tibet where he pe 2 ‘formcd,many acts of virtue. 
Bejng earnestly pressed by his mother, he took a wife and at the age of twenty- 
eight got a sou. At the age of twenty-nine, seeing that worldl’}'^ existence 
was illusive, he broke off the bondage and w*ei»t before the tedcher Tag-pa- 
shon-nu by whom ho was ordained a priest and given the^name of Dorje-pal. 
IJc also heard sermons on Buddhism from Jlahiuh dorje, Wuton-shag 
Kbanpo-Yese, and others. He established many religious in^ititutions, such 

• as Phuhpo-ri-vo-ghhe, Garmo-chhojuh,. Tasi-joh-kha, Chho-difiP, and Tag- 
gya-dorjo-phodah,-7 and wrote many books on the ancient and modern 
schools# of Buddhism, called Nihma and Sarnfa respectively. Yugde 
Piyichhon and others were his pupils. At the palace of Tag-gya dorje, in 
the ninety-second year of his ag(4^ in the year 1^76, he entered the mansion 
of ‘rest and peace. 

• « m 

VIII. 

Kha.-dub-Geleo-pal-ssaA, 

This illustrious scholar was *born in the year 1885 A. D. at T)ag-shuh. 
His father’s name was Kung^i Tasi, and that of his mother Pudon- 
gyalmo. ^ , 

He took the sacred vows of priesthood from Phe learned sage Sehge- 
gyal-tslian and received the religious name of Geleg-pal-ssah. He obtained 
tlic title of Master of Vidya by studying logic and sacred literature at the 
monai^iic colleges of Sakya and Namrih. Jn^the iGth year of his ago lie 
commenced a controversy with the celebrj^ted Piidoh Panchhen which 
^resulted in Pile defeat of the latter. Prom this time Gel(fg-pal-ssah became 
well kmiwn for his learning. He also learned many Sutras and Mantras 
from Jo-tsun- Kendall and other learneS Lamas. At the age of eighteen 
he Visited the great Keforrner Lo-ssah-Tag-pa,^® from whom he^ heard 
many disPours^s on the vast and profound teachings of Buddha. On one 

Tantrik priests are generally married. 

iftotan, S^dkya fieilge, Taton-dsijig, S'erab Bum and Chhokyon Bum. 

37 Phodau moans a palace. 

Tsou Khapa, the great reformer of Tibet. 
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oocasion Tson khapa liad remarked of Geleg^-pal-ssan that he (the young 
and intelligent novice) would one day prove a great promoter of Duddlti&m.' 
From the tweiffcy-second year of liis age for a period of thirteen years lie 
studied under the great lieformer and mastered the Sutras and the iVlantras, 
He read the excellerft and most learned aphorisms, and embraced the reformed 
doctrines of Tsoh khapa with unbounded faith. He was invitedlby Itabtan 
Kunssah, King of Gyal-tse,^'*^ to hold a disputation with tlio venerable 
Chho-je-ilin-Ohhen. The controversy, however, did not take place on 
account of the latter withdrawing from the contest. Aided by the patronage 
of liabtan he succeeded in founding the great monastery of GyaUtse, which 
with its eighteen Tvasan (schools) still exists. At the age of forty-.six he 
was exalted to the golden throne of Gahdau vacated b}*^ the death of tha 
immediate successor of Tsohkluipa. ‘ He met with great success in ex- 
tending the Gelugpa system and thus promoting the work of reformation. 
In the fifty- fourth year of his age, in the year 1430 A. D., ho passed away 
from mortal existence, to rest in the mansion of jiurity. ^ ^ 

IX. 

SoNAM-enno kxt-La^po. 

This scholar was born in the year 1439 A D. of humble parentage ^n 
the boundary of Tsah-roh. His 'iomplexion during childhood bein^ very 
pale, bis parents used to call him Palm (calf). When he grew up* ^he 
was taken to the presence of Gahdan Thipa (the great abbot of the 
Gahdan monastery) and other professors of religion. When the abbot demand- 
ed his name, he said that it was J^ihu. The abbot smilingly said, “from 
this day your name will be Soiiam-chhyog-lcyi-Lahpo (the bull of Fortune) 
as one day you will grow to be a Lah or 1 ^j 11“. He then admitted him into 
his monastery. At GahJiin, Sonam learnt the different branches of Puddhism, 
such as Abhisheka, Vyakarana, Sutra, Tantra, Meditation, Criticism and 
Upiidesa. Ho then returned to Tsau \\;here he got many pupils. By ex- 
plaining to them the Dharifla S'astras he obtained the title of “ the L^p of 
religion.’^ Consulting his tutelary deities he came to know that he w*ould 
be required to ccHistruct a bell-metal image of Buddha fujl onfi cubit high. 
He constructed many images and also built the Udin Gonpa. (Joiivinced 
that moral discipline and purity of conduct are the basis* of all .religion, 
he enforced the greatest strictness in tlie behaviour of his pupils. * In 
tlie latter part of his life, he sent sixteen of his pupils to Tasi-llAmpo and 
Gephel monasteries. AVith a view to accomplish the object of his life 
he retired into solitude, whore, free from the confpl^ion and clamour 

Vulgarly called Gyau-tso. At this time Tibet was ruled by many 'petty kings"* 
most of whom were called Bhurma liajas. 
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of monasteries, from inattentJbn and idleness, and all anxieties of life, be 
tsoold concentrate his attention on meditation cand stud 3 ^ Bj his great 
erudition, application, and, reflection he composed man^^ elftgant aphorisms 
and S'astras. His tutelary deities granted him several interviews. Having 
obtained bbundless Abhi jnana fie could find out superifSitural secrets. At 
the age of sixty-six, in the year 1505 A. D., he quietly" passed away from 
this world of pain and sorrow. • 


X. 

Gtal-wa Ton-Dub. 

' This great scholar was born in the year 1505 A. D. at Lha-khu-phu- 
pen-sa situated on the north bank of the great rivei; Tsahpo, near the 
famous monastery of Chamalih, in the district of Da-g^’a in west Tsah. 
His father Sonain Dorje, . and mother Jumlvyi belonged tc* the family" in 
•which ^ome of his illustrious predecessors were born. No sooher was the 
child born than it manifested its compassion fo^* tlie misery of all unborn 
and migrating living beings, by uttering the six nfystic syllables “ Om-ma- 
niq)adme-hum,” at which uncommon occurrence the inmates of the house, 
with wonder thinking that the infant must b(i some saint or divine per- 
sonage, gave it the name Gonpo-kyab. From his childhood, Gonpo-kyab 
had b^en •fond of solitude, lie is saitf to have seen the faces of Buddha 
and Tsoh khapa, from whose hands bo received beiiodietion. When only 
eight j^ears old, he saw in a vision, that, dressed in a white satin tunic and 
adorned with precious gems, he sat with a bell and a dorje in his hand on 
tlie disc of the full moon which rose refulgent from the top of the Segri 
mountain, and that the sound of the ringing of the bell filled the world. 
At the age of eleven he hcc^im* a pujnl of Jc Tt^-pa Ton-dub, abbot of 
Lha-tsc monastery, from whom ho received the vows of priesthood and 

religious name of Lo-ssah Ton-dub. llo also heard sermons on 

Kalachakra, Bhairava, and the Bodhisattva Marga. He received instruc- 
• tion^ ki the S'utras, Mantras and the system dt* mysticism called Guh^^a- 

samaja. Thereafter coming to Tasi-lhuiip(k ho became a pupil of the 

.abbot Lo;Ssah sli»-Ncn in logic, but soon becoming disgusted with his subtle 
but tritfing and useless system he gave ujj his connection witli his teacher. 
At the age of seventeen lie became a pupil^of the sUge Clihokyi Dorje and 
fully raasterec^ the volume of precepts called flahdan-Noii-gyud. After- 
wards retfirning to Tsah he resided at the temple of Pamaclien near the 

Panam-Ohomolha-ri.^® Here his teacher the sago shewed him the volume 

• 

^ The Chomolhat-i mountain, from which tho river Pauam or Pena nyan chhu 

takes it rise and, flowing by Gyaii-tso and Panamjon, empties itself in the Tsahpo near 
Shiga-tse. 
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of illusive mysticism. Lo-ssan composed 'four volumes of ^en-gyud, 
( 2 )leasing Tantras).^ During liis residence at the castle of Ta-gya-doJS<t 
acquainted himself with the terminology and signiBcation of the classical 
writings both in th(3 melodious Sanskrit and the insipid Tibetan.* in this 
manner when his life and sainthood were uniformly Bowing onward, at the 
age of sixty-five in the year 1570 he passed away from mundanS suffering. 

GEDxrjri)UB,3i the fofhheii of the mohastehy of Ta4i-lhunpo. 

(One of the Grand Lamas of Lhasa.) ^ 

' This great Lama was born in the year 1391 A. D., at a pljice called 
Guh-ru in "the Dok-piv^^ country between Sakya and Tasi-lhunpo. His 
mother’s name was Jomo-iuiinkye, and his father’s Goni^o-doi’je. They ga^e 
him the name of Deina Dorje. Unlike other children, he was very handsome 
and of an amiable and pleasing disposition. When a child he used to collect 
around him a*" number of children of his age^ and talk to then\ gravely, 
as if ho were their religious teacher. His sports consist(f^l only in ’making^ 
images of Jluddhas, erecting chliortcn, shrines, altars and viharas. By his 
command his playmates used to raise stone piles as if to repair the school 
walls. He seldom engsigedin such sports as other children delighted in. .At 
the age of seven he euterui the Narthaf^ monastery, where he prosecuted 
his studies up to the lifteenth year of his age. Within this period he leariil 
the Tibetan, Hor (Tartar), Chinese, Wartu and Lanja^^ (ancientf 13ijddhist 
Sanskrit) languages. In his lifteenth year he was admitted into the holy 
order by J)ubpa-S'erab, abbot of Narthah, and given the name of Gedun- 
dub-pal. lie now accpiired great proliciency in grammar, polite learning, 
poetjy, arithmetic and other sciences, and also became well acquainted 
with the Siitras and Tantras. At the age of twenty he took the vows 
of priesthood at the hands of the same abbot, and became famed for 
his strict observance of vinaya or moral discipline. J3y his perseverance 
and assiduity he became an attentive sracaha^ a powerful thinker, ^aifd 
an excellent meditator. Unmindful ©f his personal convenience aiid 
temporal aggrandisement,*^ and always thoughtful of furthering th« pause* 
of religion and tlie well-beirrg of living beings, he went at the age of 
twenty-live to the province of U' to see the great reformer Tsong kljapa, from* 
whom he received much religious instruction, and who was grcatl/ pleased 
with his conduct Gedun-dul) also received religious instruction from 
the two great Buddhist sch©lars Semba-chhenpo Kun-ssah jyid the vencra- 

The title of Gyul-wa-Hin-po-chho was then not applied to tho grand Lamas 
of Lhasa. Tluiy held tho position of high priests only. 

^ Tho mountainous portions of Tibet, are inhabited by the shepherds and 
yakheids who are called Dokpa. , 

Ihuija of the Nepalese. 
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ble S'erab-senge. Being well acquainted with theology and meditative 
scieftce he performed many religious ceremonies and observances for the 
good of alj living beings. At the age of thirt 3 ’^-six he returned to the Tsang 
province w^liere his reputation iifis a great soholar in theology, disputa- 
tion and saci^ed literature was unrivalled. At the age of forty-three he 
constructed iwi exquisitely fine image of Buddha Maitr^a in the vihara of 
Khudensa. At tlie age of fil’tjr-six he was directed in a vision, by Paldau- 
Lhamo (the goddess S'liDevi), to establish a religious institution. Accord- 
ingly he fo^uided the great monastery of Tasi-lhunpo atn^ furni.shed it richly 
witUiinagq>3 and books, — an act which greatly extended the Buddhist faith. 
In the latter part of his life, while labouring under pressure of sph'itual busi- 
ness, he succeeded in constructing several thousands of images of Buddha, 
Maitreya, Tara,, and the Bodhisattvas, besides working a^gigantic piece of 
tapestry. His reverence for the congregation and devotion to the Triad was 
immense. • He wrote five large volumes of commentaries on thft Sutras and 
IflantrasT He is l^aid to have held communion with his tutelary deities, 
such as Bhairava, Tara, Barasvati, Manju-Ghosha a<id S'ri Devi, from whom 
he occasionally received prophecies. The purity of his morals m.'ide him 
adol^ 3 d by gods and men. At the age of eighty-four, in the year 1478 A. D., 
on the morning of the I2th month Ite wasdelivered*from mundane existence. 
Amiidst showers of, flowers and music ^f cymbals and drums he was 
* conducted Tjefore Maitreya the regent of Sukhdvati, the paradise of the 
Buddhists. 


.XL 

PaN-CHHEIT LO-SevA-i^HTIO-KTT OTAt-TSnAN.** 

The important town of Lhen, containing GOO families, is situated on 
th^ qpnfines of Tsan-ron. It was in the house of a wealthy noble of 
this town, where formerly many illustrious Lamas were born, that in the 
year 1509 A. D., Chho-kyi Gyal-tshau was born. *Iiis father’s name was 
Pon-tshan-tsherin Paljor and that of hisp mother Tso-chan. The 
AJd)ot Tshem* ta warned him Chho-gyal paldan-ssaApo. * Even in his 
childhoodlie is said^to have given many proofs of his wonderful memory: 
while ^only* throe j^ears old he was found a^^le to recite the Manju-S'ri 
nama nidbi. At^the age of thirteen he was initiated into the holy order, by 
Kba-dub-yele aivi given the name of Chlio-kyi Gyal-tshan. Under the 
tutorship of this Lama, he learnt the mystical worship called Guhya-samdja. 
At the age of fourteen he was placed at the head of Wen-gon m’onastery. 
He propitiated Yan-clien-ma, the goddess of learning, for seven days, at 
^ First Fun-chhou Bin-po-chho. 
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the end of which he saw her face, and welcomed her by singing seventeen 
hymns. The ^goddess in return presented him with a cup of geAtflik^ 
fruits, by virtue of which divine gift, within the course of a month, he 
learnt by-heart five volumes of Tsonkhapa’f precepts. During tfiis period, 
one night, he saw in a vision the image of Buddha, as high as^a mountain, 
shining with the brightness of myriads of suns, and approaching him to 
confer benediction.' At the age of seventeen he entered the ThosamliA 
college of Tas^i-lhunpo, where he studied psychology and logic, and ob- 
tained the high dcxgree of Master of learning. At the age of twenty-two 
he was ordained priest by Pan-chhen-Yar-phel. In the latter pai;}; of 
the same year, he went to U' to visit the sacred images. Here he saw 
several happy and auspicious omens. Going to Gahdan he disputed with 
the learned in argumentative s.iience, and secured for himself a world-wide 
celebrity. At the age of thirty-one he was raised to the sacerdotal chair of 
Ta^i-lhunpo,' during his tenure of which he ably turned the wheel of 
Dharina to promote the diffusion of the sacred religion^ He was the firct 
to introduce the annual j^rayer-fair at Tasi-lhunpo, executed twenty-three 
satin embroidered pictures, numerous tapestries, paintings and *= copper and 
clay images. He richly furnished the recluses’ monasteries with religious 
necessaries. He ordained afterwards the Dalai Lama Yon -ton Gya-tsho 
into the priesthood and taught him the Kalachakra ritualism. As^a 
punishment for their internal dissensions, he employed the- monks of, 
Tasi-lhunpo in orocting three lofty chhorten within the monastery jvalls. 
He entertained the monks of Sera, Dapufi and Gahdan several times, 
distributing gold pieces among ihem.^ At the invitation of the Itaja of 
Guge he visited upper Tibet. At the age of forty-four he applied to the^ 
collected body of monks to be permitted to retire from the abbotship of 
Tasi-lliunpo, but their earnest entrea^de^j dissuaded him from the re.solve. 
After the death of tlie Dalai Lama, the Golngpa church having waned 
greatly, he was invited to Lhasa where the Synod of the Lamas under 
the presidentship of the abbots of Sera and Dapun appointed him to the 
pontifical throne of Githdau, which high oilico he meritoriously filled. 
During his incumbency the«e arose a quarrel between the southern Mongo- 
lians and the Tibetans, which ended in the invasion qj|: TiHet by Thing ir- 
tho, the nomad king of Khqklionur.^® Thinger-tho’s armies slew 500 
Tibetan soldiers. The armie^ of Tsan and U' consisting of nearly 100,000 
soldiers assembled at the foot of Cliagpori in the suburbs of Lhasa. Immense 
hoj des of nomad warriors rein Forced Thingir-tho’s armies whilh were thus 
enabled to besiege the Tibetans and cut ofF their supplies. Unable to bear the 
sight of ttie distress of his countrymen, Chho-kyi Gy%lJtshan sued for pdace 
and delivered his country frpm the hands of the enemies by the payment of 

Kho-kho-nur. 
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a large quantity of gold and silver. Attlie age of Mtj-tbre& be initiated and 
*8u4)seqaently ordained to the priesthood the successor incarnate of Yonton- 
Gya-tsho. It was duringt this period that he deputed Se-chlien-chho-je 
to the court of Thai-tsun-hogfo-khan,**^® the .first of the Manchu Emper- 
ors of China, praying him to assume the protectorsliip df Tibet. The Em- 
peror gladTy accepted the offer and sent him return presents of great value 
and rarity. Counting from the Emperor Sh unchi, Ws son and successor, 
all the Emperors adhered to the Gelugpa church. This wise step which 
was calci^lated to save Tibet from the hands of the fiqfce and bloodthirsty 
M^ngols^^proved a failure ; for, a few years a^r, the warlike Gusri-khan, 
the son and successor of ThiAgir-tho invaded Tibet, dotliroiicd sA\ the petty 
pVinces of. Tibet, of Tsan and U , and Urouglirti all its eightSen j^i’ovinces 
under his single sway. He greatly admired the vast Igarning and moral 
purity of Chho-kyi Gyal-tshan, whom he afterwards appointed his spiritual 
guide. Chho-kyi Gyal-tshan immediately before his dealji received an 
•embassy from the Emperor of China which brought him a letter written 
in gold and many precious and choice presents. It was the noble and 
generoue •conqueror Gusri-khan who made a preseiffc of the sovereignty of 
Tibet to the lifth Gyal-wa Lo-ssan Gya-tsbo, thenceforth called Dalai Lama. 

Besides delivering Tibet fmm many political vicissitudes and clerical 
(rises, he did a great many acts of social and religious utility. He wrote 
five volumes of sacred aphorisms, and Atroduced the Kham-tshan,*^7 Ue 
clasisified the monks into orders. He received into monkhood more than 
50,000 novices, and performed the ceremony of final ordination over 
nearly 100,000 mo^ks. His charities amounted to 3 lakhs of gold sans, 
or 18 millions of rupees.^® Among his spiritual sons, the 1st and the 2nd 
Dalai Lamas were the most emftient ; and among his lay-pupils, mostly 
princes and nobles, ,gf the coigntiy, Gusri-khan was the most renowned. 
At the- age of ninety-three, at 12 a. m., on the 10th of the 2nd lunar mouth, 
in t|je year 1662 A. D., he passed away from this world, after a glorious and 
most successful career, one of Tibet’s most illustrious personages. The 
Chhyag-Jo®® of Ta^i-lhunpo and the rich patfons of religion in Tibet 
conjointly subscribed 600,000 Rs. (10,000 s»ns) to erect a gilt copper- 
rooled tomb over bis remains. * 


XII. • 

f * Lo-ssaA Tb-se-pal-ssaA-po. 

This Lama was born of a high and noble family of Thab-gyal m a village 
if some importanefe^in the province of Tsan. His father’s .name was 

a® The Emperor Shu-chi. A gold san is equal to Ks. 60. 

^ System of national Hostels. ** Treasures. 
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De-chben-gyalpo and Ins mother’s S'crab-r7olma. Being at once recog- 
nized as the incarnation of the late Pan-chhen, he was conducted to Vui^i-*’ 
Ihunpo in great j^omp and procession, on the anniversary of the emancipation 
of Tsonkhapa, on the 25th of the 10th lunar month. He easily “learnt to 
read and write, and'^soon became versed in rituals. At the age of eight, he 
visited Lhasa, wlien, from the Dalai Lama Lo-ssaii Gy a- tsho,^ te received 
the vows of monkhood and the name of Lo-ssan-Yese. After his 
return to Tasi-lhunpo, lie was made the president of the grand jirayer- 
niecting called Tsh^-chlien. Kven in his boyhood he won by his amiable 
and engaging behaviour th?affection and reverence of all men. He heard 
many of the Dalai Lama’s sermons. At the age of twenty he was ordained 
by Kon-chh6g Gyal-tshan. . At the age of thirty-two he sent a congra- 
tulatory deputation to Pekin. The Hmperor in reply addressed a letter to 
him inviting him to Pekin, but he begged to be excused for fear of small- 
pox. At tboj age of thirty -live ho gave the vows of priesthood to the 
incarnation of the Dalai Lama and named him Lo-ssaA ltitwchhcn<» 
At the age of forty be ordained him to the priesthood, but this Dalai 
having died shortly afifer, an incarnation was discovered who rcQpived at 
his hands the vows and the name of Lo-ssan Kal-ssafi. In the year 
1713, he received a letter written in gold in three different languages, 
Tibetan, Mongol and Maiicbu, from the Emi)eror of Cbina couched in 
friendly terms. The Imperial s^.il-keepcr Ja-sag-Laina accom^janied the 
Envoy, carrying with him the Imperial Insignia and a large ijhamka 
or golden seal in which was inscribed the title Pan-cbhen Erte-ni.^ 
The Pancbben-Kinpoclihe returned a suitable reply with excellent presents 
for the Emperor. He subsequently ordained the ^rd Dalai, Kal-ssali 
Gya-tsbo, and the grand Imperial Lafna of Pekin, Chafi-kya-Kinpo- 
Dorje^^, and taught them sacred liter^tuje. By the faithful assistance 
of king Lha-asan of ^fsah, Tsherih Tou-dub of Jiihgar and Pese-ba-dur,^3* 
the exertions of this Panchhen in promoting the cause of human good bore 
excellent fruits. In the year 1728 the Emperor sent Ali-)ia Ampan to 
settle the boundary between U' and Tsah. It was at this tiirgj when 
the kingdom of Tibet was aliput to fall into the hands of prince Sonam-Top- 
gye, after the •abdication of king Miwah-Pholha, tl^it the Imperial 
Commissioners requested the Panchhen Kinpoehhe to accept the ^vereign- 
ty of all the provinces of Tibet lying between Khambala and Kailasa moun- 
tain.. The Panchhen declined the offer several times on the plea of olcf age. 

* • 

Er-te-ni is Mongolian, and is eqixvalont to Rin-po-chho in Tibetan or Batna in 
Sanskrit. Pan is an abbreviation of Pan^ita, and Chhen means ffreat in Tibetan* 

Calldd Chan gay Lama by Bogle. • * 

^ In Mongolian Bahdur means a warrior or hero. Bohdur is probably the same as 
the Hindustani Bahadur. 
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He said that the government o? so large a country and its responsibilities were 
too •great for him to undertake, and that he would content himself with his 
ancient possessions. But tlje Commissioners insisted on his acceptance, saying 
the Imp*erial mandate could noj he disobeyed.^ Ho, therefore, consulted the 
then nominal king of Tibet, as to whether his compliance with the Emperor’s 
commands, would not clash with his interests. The king, who was a pious 
prince advised him to accept the offer. The Panchhenf therefore, assumed the 
sovereignty of the whole of Tibet lying to the west of Panam, in- 
cluding the districts of Lha-tse, Phun-tsholih, ^ai%rin, Johkha, Ki-ron, 
!N^iri-kor-sum, and relinquished the possessioif of Phari, Gyal-tse, Yar-do- 
tsho, an3 other places to the government of Lhasa. He wrOte eighteen 
volumes of sacred hj^mns and precepts. IJhe nnimber of monk*s that received 
the vows from him was very great. Thus devoting hy? life to the good of 
humanity anJ living beings he departed from this world at the age of 
seventy -live, on the 5th of the 8 th lunar month. A tomb with a gilt copper 
dome^like that ^f his predecessor, but someAvhat larger, was erSeted to his 
memory, at a cost of 12,000 sans or lls. 720,00(J. 

XIII. 

• • 

. Pan-chhen Lo-ssai^t Paldan-Ye-4e.^'^ 

Thiif great sovereign Lama was horn at Ta^i-tsc, a village of Shang**^ 
in.Tsah. His father, named Thah-Lha, was distinguished for his wisdom, 
courage and fr^kness. His mother Jom-kyi was an honest and good natur- 
ed woman. Previous to his birth there appeared to his father in a vision a 
golden chhorten, glittering with lustre, and his mother saw in a vision Pan- 
chhen Lo-ssah Yeso presenting Tier with a Ufc-reviviiig vessel and some 
consecrated pills. There appt^areil rainbows, refulgent with live variegated 
hues ill all directions, five yellow flowers growing out of a single calyx and 
^om bearing five pods and three cars. All men were singing and dancing 
with spontaneous mirth and joy. Amid such auspicious and lui})py prog- 
nosti(W, at dawn, on Saturday, the 11th of tlie^llth lunar month, in the 
year 1737, Panchhen Paldan Ye-sc was born^ The extreme fairness of his 
, person, and*aboi^‘ all his lovely face attracted the notic^ of all men. At 
the endP of the 2nd month the child lispe^ Oin mani.^^ As he grew up, he 
was obseryed to delight at the sight oi the monks of Tasilhunpo. 

Whenever he jaw an Aclidrya (Indian Buddhist) he used to say •Bh&la, 
• ' 

^ This is abridged from the Nam-thar, or biography of I’aldan-Ye-se, written in 
Tibetan in two volumes containing 2000 pages. 

** Kame of a disk'ict. 

The sacred Vija of the Buddhist as well as of the Brahmans. 
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Sometimes holding the dorje and* bell and at other times with 
joined palms, he used to sit in a pensive mood, as if to read or write. * He* 
was never known to delight in or amuso l^imself with ordinary and 
vain sports like other vulgar, boys. When^ only three years old, he was 
found continually engaged in worshipping ^ bright and handsome image 
of Buddha. The fame of this wonderful child reached Tasi-lhunpo, 
when the Don-!Rer TiO-ssan Tson-du was assured by many of the re- 
appearance of the soul of the late Panchhen in the person of the said child. 
Accordingly, he eqwpped himself with some of the personal {properties * 
of the late Panchhen Rinpoclihe, such as the rosary, dorje, and^ bell, Jhe 
articles usdd in consulting gods, mixed with several imitation sets, and 
arrived at Tasi-tse. On beiirg subjected to the ordeal of finding out thie 
real properties, th^^ princely child easily and unerringly picked out all 
that belonged to the late Panchhen, and moreover called Don-Ner by 
his name though he had never heard it before. This excellent manner of 
acquitting himself established beyond doubt the identity of ^lis soul with that* 
of the late Panchhen. T4e princely child, now four years old, was therefore 
brought to Tasi-lhunpo* with great pomp and procession. Tkeb Dalai 
Lama Kalssan Gya-tsho gave him the name of Lo-ssah Paldan Ye-se. 
On this occasion the Emperor of China,# most of the Mongolian princes, 
the Taranlitha Lama of Khalkha, the government of Lhasa with it^ 
dependent chiefs, and the tliree great monasteries of Sera, DapuA and 
Gahdan sent him innumerable presents of various sorts. About thi.s time 
a shower of flowers fell from the sky, which glittered w^h many a rain- 
bow and conical halo of light. The atmosphere was laden with sweet 
fragrance. On a background of variegated clouds, the sha 2 )es of a lion, a 
tiger, an elephant, a horse and a man unde * a canopy of radiance, surrounded 
by innumerable flags, vjere manifest to tke vyes of all. During the sixth 
year of his age he was carefully instructed in aphorisms and mysticism by 
his chief spiritual minister Lo-ssan Yon-dsin,‘‘7 from whom he received 
the vows of monkhood when only seven years old. In the 10th lunar 
month of the same year^he took bis scat on the chair in ther grand 
worship hall. On this occasion also, the Emperor of China, the Dalai 
Lama, the king* of Tibet Miwan Sonam-tob and the different Mongol^ 
princes sent him presents, which ^ amounted to more than 30,009 pieces 
of horse-hoof shaped silver, 5,0^0 gold saAs, 10,000 pieces of sa^in, and 20 
porterfi’ loads of precious stones, such as turquoises, coi;als, cat’s-eyes, 

« In ordinary Hindi meaning “ good”, “ very good”. 

His full name is Dorje-dsin-pa, Lo*Bsau-sod-pa, yoii-dsin. The Vajra-dhara 
or the holder of the Thunderbolt. . 
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onyx, amber, and pearl: sd that Ta4i-lhunpo overflowed with riches, 
*T||^ young Panchhen gave sumptuous dinners to all the monasteries 
of 17 and Tsan about ^00 in number and distributed •alms consisting 
of silver pieces to all the monks. At the age of eleven he came to 
Lhasa to wisit the Dalai Lama. Although he received* instruction in the 
S'astras ffom the Dalai, yet he was seated on the right hand side on a 
throne as high as the Dalai’s own. After a short stay at Lhasa he returned 
to Tsafl. At the age of fifteen he again visited Lhasa, heard some of the 
sermons of the Dalai Lama, made offerings to the t^o sacred images of 
Aksbobhya and Gautama, entertained the Sera, Dapuii and Gahdan monas- 
teries with tea and soup meal and distributed a great deal ofi money for 
charitable purposes. At the ago of twpnty hew visited Lhasa 'a third time 
and received ordination to the priesthood from the Dajai Lama Kal-ssan 


Gya-tsho. Tins time his great liberality in religious donations and en- 
dowments, offerings to the sacred shrines, and alms o^ a silver sari 
. (Us. ^ J to eacl^ of the monks of Sera, Dapun, Gahdan, Potala, Uadifi 
and various other monasteries, numbering 118 in 17 and 370 in Tsang, 
made l^s.name famous far and wide. There we»o few beggars who did 
not partake of his bounty. He also spent immense sums of money in 
administering medicines to the siq^. The twentyjOrst year of the Paiichhen’s 
age vvas inaugurated by the advent to Tasi-lhunpo of Chankya Uin- 
*po-chhe, Jbhe EinJ)eror*s spiritual gniefc, the greatest of the Imperial 
high* priests of the celestial Empire, to see the Vicegerent of Buddha in 
the person of ^e Panchhen Hiiipochhe. He made innumerable kinds 
of presents am^g wliich the following were the principal ones: 6 rosaries 
of pearls, coral and amber, 20 hoVse-hoof silver jfiates, 100 suits of Tartar 
robes of the very best China •satin and numberless scarves. Cliankya 
liinpochhe stayed at Tusi-lhuujjo Jior several months, and received from 
the Panchhen lessons in the Sutras and Tantras.® In the year 1759 the 
l^ancbhen Uinpochhe sanctified the golden tomb of the late Dalai Lama, 
wh(fse soul was reported to have appeared in the person of the child. At 
the special request of the Emperor, he visited Wiasa. On examination he 
found that the incarnation was unmistakeably^ genuine, and gave him the 
name of Lo-«san Jam pal Gya-tsho. After lavishing aim# on the various 
*monast€^'ibs he returned to Tasi-lhunpo. Three years afterwards he again 
visited Lhasa to piace the young Dalai on the throne of Potala He comme- 
morated the occasion by giving grand flinners to the temporal and 
spiritual Icu’ds flf the country. The amount of gold and silver expended 
on this occasion could not be estimated. During the return journey 
to Taii-lhunpo he visited Gyal-tso the monastery of which plac^ he richly 
endowed. At Ta^i-flmnpo he administered the vows of monkhood to several 
thousand novices. At the sge of t wenty -eight' he visited Lhasa and initiated 
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the johng Dalai Lama into the priesthood. In the year 1766 he received a 
deputation from the Emperor of China, consisting of Asakhan ‘ 

Ainpan, the keeper of the grand seal Nag-wan PiUjor, a 3rd grade mandarin 
Khi-ya-thelen, togetlier with twenty other ofhciuls. They brought liim the 
Emperor’s letter written on thirteen gold tablets, each an inbh thick, 

3 inches broad and about 20 inches long. The following are th,e contents 
of the letter : ^ 

“The commands of the all-powerful Hvvah'^® (Emperor) derived of 
old from heaven, ex fend over all the world. The four great oceans alone 
encompass the reign of his excellent laws which arc essential^ for the 
well-being and hajjpiness of mankind. Throughout all the quarters in all 
ages, the fame of llwah’s merciful and generous protection is proclaimed: 
He adores and venqi*ates the sacred creed of the yellow hat of sublime 
precepts, whose saints, pre-eminently holy in the moral* virtues, have 
toiled according to the canonical rules. Thou, O precious Panclihen ! 
having full^ comprehended the teachings of that sacred erped, sittest over ^ 
the head of the Dalai Lama. Thy illustrious predecessor has obtained 
sainthood. Thou, too, Ouriiig this sojourn in the world by ttq obser- 
vance of discipline and moral rectitude, shouldst obtain sanctity. Till now 
thou hast grown more an^l more exalte^. By this grant of a golden 
diploma and seal the all-powerful Hwan respectfully appoints thee to the^ 
dignities and offices of thy spiritual ancestors, to be the sovereign^ spiritual 
and temporal, of the great province of Tsah. For the propagation of Jihe 
sacred religion over all the earth, and for the spread of thy l|||ly fame far and 
wide, thou wilt as of old have a general authority over all Tioet. Vouchsafe 
the blessing of thy mercy and prayers over us in this central dominion ! 
The 4th day of the 1st winter month, in* the 30th year of the reign of 
the Emperor Chhih-Luh'^*'^ (of Nam-kyohgpr ^jclestial protector).*’ 

To this the Panchfien returned a dignilied reply. In the year 1770 
he was invited to Lhasa to supervise the education of the young Dalai 
Lama. This time also he lavished his bounties over the monks and the 
beggars of the country. “\n the year 1771 he received an embassy frpm the 
Duk-desi (Deba-lidja) of Bhutan named Shidar which brought 

him presents of Ssonie value. The Panchhen in return deputed one of his^ 
secretaries to Bhutan with a letter of advice. ]$uing informed of th^miscon- 
duct of the Deba llaja towards the Ghatika Baja (Baja of Cooch Beluir) whose 
territories had been invaded by the Bhutanese and who had himself been led 
in chains to the capital of Bhutan, the Panchhen sent a messengcr*fco Bhutan 
urging the immediate release of the cjiptive Baja. The Deba wrote him 
to say thatlie (the Deba) implicitly obeyed the command of the Lama by at 

^ A Chinese word. , 

** In English works on China he is called ]Syen-lung. 
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once setting the Eaja at liberty, ^he receipt of this letter greatly delighted the 
Panchhen. In the meantime the armies of the Ghatika Eaja had apjdied for 
help from the owner of Bangiila (Warren Hastings), who having espoused the 
Ghatika ja’s gause,5o made certain proposals to the Deba, to which the latter 
did not agree. This difference gave rise to something like a war between 
the Lord of t^ngala and Deba Shidar. It resulted in disasters being brought 
upon the Deba and in the occupation of a portion of his territory by the Lord 
of Bangala. To avert this calaniitj^ Deba Shidar applied for mercy and 
. intervention to this quarter, at wliieli the Panchh^n, unable to bear 
the niiseries of a large numher of alllicted people, sent a Deputy to the 
Court of tfie Lord of Bangala, entreating him to forgive the Doha Baja 
his' misconduct, to restore him liis territcji-ies, and to put an entl to further 
^ hostilities. Pleased with the mild and pacilic tone of th(^ letter, the Lord 
of Bangala at once complied with the Panchhen’s requests. Thus by 
dispelling the causes of rancour and quarrel between the Jbvvo powers, 
hiB ostablisLed ami^ and peace, the direct consequence of which* was the 
establishment of an unrestricted commercial intercourse between the different 
nations.”* • • 

With a view to make offerings and oblations to the groat Bodhisattva 
at Dorje-dan,5- to the sacred cavern of Gaya-gam’i, to the great city of 
Pjjayuga, and the great river Nairanjana (now called Lilajan or Phalgu), he 
^despatched io India Tuii-rampa of I)oii-?se Lo-ssau tsherih,^’^ ami threo^ 
Lama^ together with nine young monks. The three Lamas, being unable to 
stand the execssiv^heat of the country, perished on the way. The Tibetan 
travellers had to encounter many dilliculties and fears arising from the 
^immense distance of the joiumey, the burning heat of the country, the 
venomous serpent.s, the wild and ferocious animals, and more especially 
from the bands of robbers that»in&3.sted the countiy at large ; and to 
crown their troubles, the princes of the frontier states had stationed 
giufl’dsj to stop foreign intercourse. Yet, depending on the efficacy of the 
blessing of their spiritual Lord,'*^ they succeeded in accomplishing their 
object. . On declaring that they were the 4\isi liama’s priests, sent on 
pilgrimage, the Uajas of the frontier states did noti*nolest them. On the other 
hajid they rcyeived fiiiendly assurances and warm receptions froA the different ' 
classes of people in Ipdia. The iShiijjdl of Varanasi (now called Kasi), named 
• 

Ildja of fJooclP Bchar. 

»» Tibet. 

Dorje-dan means Vajraaana or the diamond seal of Buddha at Buddha Gaya. 

*3 A town of considerable size near Gyal-tse. It is well known for beiiilj the spot 
wh«ro the spiritual prime minister usually takes his bii-th. 

Pauclihou liinpochhe. 
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Cbctt' Sing BaliJidur,'"” to whom they carried t'lie Panchlien’s letter, gave them 
a cordial reception. He kindly provided the travellers with passports aird 
letters patent which enabled them to travel „in wooden conveyances,®® as 
respectable j)arties The .same prince, having furnished tbc.in with convoys, 
they reached Dorje-dan in a fortnight from Varanasi At Doi'*je-dan they 
made grand offerings and performed divine services of live kinds before the 
iiriMge of the Maha Bodhisattva, and paid reverence to the Tirtha-dharas, and 
S'ivaridhi. Tliey g.ivti dinners to priests, beggars and other men. At this 
time, hearing tliat,.the Maliagurii Tasi Lama’s offerings had reached Dorje- 
dan, people from different quarters assembled near the spot to see the sight. 

These spectators full of faith, joining their palms, pnid homage 
to the Supreme di.^pensci* of mercy according to their own religious 
persuasions. They also made presents of edibles and various sorts of 
articles to these Tibetan worshippers. The travellers, having made their 
offerings at tf)ther important places of pilgrimage, arrived before the Prince 
of Varii/iasi who, according to the Mahaguru’s commands, Qonduct 4 ‘d 
religious services at the -Buddhist shrine of Varanasi. He showed 
much hospitality and blndne.ss to these Gelohs®^ vvith readiness pleasure. 
At last, in order to pay homage to the Mahaguru Tasi Lama, Chete Sing 
Bahadur deputed his g.'iieral Lala K**ismiri Mall and two of his officers, 
UusankLdu-puri and Sopa-ram, to Tasi-lhunpo. Accompanying the 
Gelohs they safely arrived before His Holiness. The^accouut . of the suc- 
cessful termination of this perilous pilgrimage, the offerings and oblations 
made to tbe sacred jilaees and shrines, the hospitali^' of the natives of 
India, Obete Sing Bahadur’s cordial reception of the monks and more ])ar- 
ticularly the arrival of tbe Indian envoj^s, with presents and letters, trans- 
ported His Holiness with joy. Chetf Sing’s letter which was written in 
Nagari, when tran.slatcd into Tibetan^raQ thus : — 

“ To the most precious and exalted personage, tbe all-knower wfio 
sits like tbe parent of all living beings that inhabit the region entom- 
passed by tbe licaven and earth. 

“ We are in receipt*of your favour, tbe perusal of which has forded us 
as much pleasure as could derived from an actual meeting. The enclosure 
consisting o? satin and gold has been placed by me lon tfie crown ofjny 
head as the best of blessings. ^ In accordance with your request® I arranged 
for the comfortable journey of the Gelons sent hither by •you. ^ They 
visited all tbe important shrines and places of pilgrimage^ such as Dorje-dan, 
Prayaga and others. I pi’ovided them with letters of r§com?hendation and 
passports as required by them, by means of which they travelled from place to 

Chait-sing, the Kaja of Benares. • 

Palau quin.s. . * 

Buddhist priests in Tibet are called Gelon (Skr. Bhikshu). 
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place, well received by all men* After fullilling thoir mission they have rt*- 
•tu 4 *ned here. The bearer of this letter Laid Kasniiri Mall is my faithful 
minister and general. I eptreat you to be kind to him as well as to Ids com- 
panions, tjusankshi-puri and Sypa-ram, who are also my favorite and trust- 
worthy servants. Every act of kindness and benevolence rendered to them 
will be gratefully acknowledged by me. I also entreat you to bless me now 
and then with your kind favours. We shall also •Send letters to your 
Holiness. All news about this quarter vdll be communicated to you by 
. my minister General Kasmiri Mall and tlie Gelons. iriiis letter of mine 
written iii Nagari I despatch with the accompanying presents, (lonsisting of 
a model temple of the Mahd-Bodhi-lMaiida of Dorje-dan, an excellent watch 
studded with precious stones, a mirror, tusks oU elephant, yanti (jade) and 
many other curious articles.’* • 

His Holiness was exceedingly pleased with these presents and expres- 
sions. On the llth of the 10th lunar month a gentleman^ named Bogle 
^aheb ^Gfeorge Begle), with a small retinue arrived in Tibet from Bangala 
(Bengal) After making presents which oonsistejji of many curious articles 
of glass toys, he solicited an interview with His Tloliness. He was well 
received, admitted into the hall of audience and seated on a state cushion. 
After tea was served, His Holinijss and BogldSaheb conversed together 
on didbreiit topics in the Eagari language. On the day of the full moon 
of the sam^ month,* Bogle Saheb’s party were entertained at a grand dinner 
and^feceived many presents. The Panch hen often entered into long dis- 
courses with Bogle Saheb and evinced great delight at his answers and 
cpiestions. His Holiness’s kind attachment to Bogle Saheb resembled that 
of a spiritual guide to his disciijle*or of a Lama to his almsgiver. An 
ticcount of his conversation with Bbgle Saheb, and his correspondence with 
the Lord of Bangala will be JioiJ^jid elsewhere. Chi the 7th of the 3rd 
month of the following year, after a residence of live mouths in Tibet, Bogle 
Sijieb accompanied by Dagdor Saheb (Dr. Hamilton) and retinae, after 
attencling a dinner given by His Holiness, started for Bangala. Mak- 
ing the ^sual salutation by prostrating themselves before His Holiness, 
loaded’ with excellent presents consisting oU silk ap[)arel and other 
things, and fulmisl^d with the Panchhen’s reply to the letter of the Lord 
ol‘ Bangal«,,*the.y rode off, A few days afterwards His Holiness dismissed the 
Envoy, Gcyioral Ki&imri Mall, with two of^ his assistants loading them 
with 'presents, and furn'ishing the Envoy with a letter for the Prinao of 
Varantisi in •the A'ryavarta. 

In the year 1777 the Panchhen visited Lhasa and administered the 
vows of ordination tftjbhe Dalai Lama. He also distributed alms to the 
different monasteries of Lhasa. At the age of JEorty-two, in the 1st lunar 
month of the year 1779, he received an invitation from the emperor of 
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China. The letter was written on a gold tablet, and inclosed was a pearl rosary. 
After complimciijbs and enumeration of various titles, the emperor continued* 
“Most precious Panchhen Erteni, 1 beg thee Ao honour mo with a visit. 

I long to see thy face.” The Panchhen in rgply wrote thus, “ I too long to 
gratify myself by the sight of the golden face of your Imporiaf Majesty, 
Accordingly I have resolved to start for Pekin.” On the receipjb^bf this, the 
Emperor in the coursb of a few months sent three letters one after another, 
thanking His Holiness for the promised visit. On the 17tli of the Gth lunar 
nionlhjon a Friday, f:t noon, His Holiness left Tasi-lhunpo for Perkin, little- 
thinking that he would never return to his own country. At Yah pa-chen 
great preparations wei*e made for his reception. Here the Dalai Lama, the 
king of Tibet Tlii-ehhcn EiiLem Noman Klian, the two Arnpan, the four 
ministers of State, tlie Lamas, princes, nobles and householders of the 
realm assembled together to welcome His Holiness and pay him farewell 
honours. Tht-y all approached him with their parting ollerings which 
consisted of gold, silver, blankets, ecclesiastical vestinonks, ponies,# mules^ 
yaks, jo,’^^ and countless, other things The Dalai accompanied him to a 
distance of S days’ jouiaiey, after which he returned to Lhasa fronj^ a place 
called Tasi-thah. 

He met^**^ with his nfesseiigers on tlfeir way back from Pekin at Lhun- 
dubphug, a place on the west of Chha-dah-La in the Kham country. Here 
be made a halt of thnu) daj's wfiicb he occupied in conversation with the 
messengers. Tlio emperor, in making inquiries, is said to hav’^e observed 
“ How is the healtli of Ikvnchhcn Erteni ? How is that of the Dalai Lama ? 
Is the Dalai Lama making fair progress in gaining accomplishments ? 
licquest him, in my name, not to fail to honour me with a visit next year, 
by which lime a great temple, like that of Potald, will have been crccteJ 
here in China. This year, also, I have •aised a monastery like that of TaiSi 
Ihunpo for him. 

“My mind is eagerly waiting for the day when the Panchhen Er^teili’s 
advent will sanctify this place. I am occupied with that thought alone. 
When His Holiness arrives in the vicinity, I shall send Wang •and the 
chief ministers ^f state to escort him hither. My heart will overflow with 
joy, when he will arrive hereto converse with m(k TIio ^very sigljt 
of his thricc-sacrcd face will, increase my moral mgrits ten thousand- 
fold.” . . . 

• So saying he handed over to them his portrait to be.presented to the 
Panchhen as a token of bis deep respect for him. When the letter with the 
enclosures and the portrait wore laid before the Panchhen, he was trans- 

• 

A cross brood between a yak and a cow, 

28th of the 7th lunar mouths 41 days after starting from Ta^i-lhinpo. 
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ported with joy. He paid grJat reverence to the portrait, keeping it always 
•before him. Then, by slow marches ho reached Ku-burn.**® Here lie 
stayed till the 10th of tlje 3rd lunar month, residing i!i the now palace 
erected 6y the emperor of China at a cost of lls. 2,50,000. Hero in the 
Amdo coilntry, there were 50,000 monks in all the •monasteries, whom 
he ontertafijod with food, besides distributing alms of one san to each 
monk. From the date of his starting from Tasi-lhnnpo to the date of 
his arrival at Pekin, not a single month passed in which he did not receive 
five or six letters with gold tablets and rich presents. The Emperor’s 
ar^angeinoiits for Ids comfortable accommodation and convenience were 
complete. Each baiting station was furnished with 2,000 pack -ponies, 100 
dromedaries, 40 Mongol felt tents, M)0 cotiton tents, stuffed seats and 
cushions, chairs, and other furniture and utensils. A daily allowance of 
Ks. 3,325 was allotted from the Imperial cxehecpicr to meet the daily ex- 
penses of the Pancbheii’s party. At each station there waitcL^a chamberlain, 
a master cook, j^Doii-Ner,^^ a store-keeper, several purveyors, •a chaplain, 
a Dorjelopori or master of tlic eeremonies, a physician, a chief of the 
grooms^oi'dorlics, cooks and key bearers. The Pai^hheil Einpochhe’s party 
consisted of 500 monks, 100 soldiers or guards, 800 servants, 100 clerks, 
besides a few Indian Acliaryas^g Mongols, Olyneso and Tibetan deputa- 
Jbions, consisting of Lc-bu Ampau, a few ollicers of the Ampan’s staff, Eerteni 
Nomankhiui, Ta-hima^^ and many other ftllcers of State. A large convoy of 
proyisions also accompanied them. The Emperor sent for him his own private 
dress, belt, fur hat, and other necessaries of a journey. Fruits and many 
sorts of dainties, and delicious dialics, and a few fish some of which wore 
about thirteen feet long. The lalter, though considered very delicious by 
the Chinese, were seru^mlously abided by the Pan ch ben and his party.®‘ All 
the Lamas and chiefs of An^o^nd Kham, the laity and the clergy, 
together with the princes of the 10(3 Mongol priiicrpalitics, and the gover- 

of the thirteen provinces of China proper, came to pay him obeisance 
and receive benedictions from his hand. Even on the way he gave 
the yews of monkhood to three lakhs of notices. Hy these kind and 
generous acts he won the affection of all^ started from 

Kubum on the IQtli of the 3rd month, and reached Silifi fort, from which 
by slovf marches he arrived at a place^ called Pelokhe, where a deputa- 
tioi^ from the Emperor, consisting of the High Commissioner Ta-phu, 

Vulgarly fronounced Kumbum. The birthplace of Taoilkhapa. • 

‘‘‘i Tho recch"©r of guests. 

Pandits or Buddhists. 

**3 High rank Lamas aro called Ta-lamas by tho Chinese. • 

^ At Tali-lhunpo fish life is considered very sacred. Although the rivers teem 
with varieties of fish, scarcely do the people of Xsan kill or cat them. 
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liigh Lama, Seiuib dorje, and others waited upon him. They brought 
him tlie following recei^tion presents ; a yellow sedan chair wjth* 
golden spire, a' pair of yellow and red umbi|ellas, a pair of red and 
yellow fans, embroidered with figures of dragons in gold, and nu- 
merous other things. Then slowly marching on he ariived ifb Taika,^® 
where the Imperial high priest Chankya llinpochhc, accompanied by the 
Emjieror’s (ith son, ahfo arrived to receive him. The meeting was an event 
of great joy and hai)piness to both ))arties. After exchanging presents, 

, the high priest presented the Panchhen with the Emperor’s letter written . 
on a gold tablet, accompanied by a Lama crown studded with peifrls, pearl 
rosaries, one of the best steeds from the Emperor’s stable, a Yafi-to (^jade) 
saddle, gold pots, and fine so^ts of dresses. 

From here he started off in advance 2000 loads of Tibetan articles. 

. . . •* . ’ 
consisting of images, blankets, shawls, &c., and travelling slowly on ho 

arrived on tlif shore of DolonoP*® where ho halted for 8 days. Here 
more than a million of Mongols assembled to receive benediction Irgm his, 
hands. He was then invited to a big monastery belonging to the Chankya 
llinpochhe, where, after* giving dinners to the monks of 12 mgiyisteries, 
he distributed alms to the mendicants. Proceeding on by slow marches, 
on the 22nd of the 7th ii^onth, he arrive^ at Ye-hor.^7 Here he was met 
by the chief ministers of state, ordered to be in attendance for his lloli-* 
ness’s reception. Party after patty of the nobles aiftl chief# of the 
empire arrived, all of whom dismounting from their horses, thrice 'pros- 
trated themselves before His Holiness. After the usual presentation of a 
hhotag they received benediction from his hands. The procession of these 
nobles was a i^retty sight indeed. At midday they conducted his Holiness 
to the top of a hill to show him the scenery of the surrounding country. 
His Holiness was delighted with the ^treme beauty of the place The 
green mountains and vafleys, according as they were near or distant, resembled 
heaps of emerald or sapphire. The disposition of the natural obelisks of 
rocks, resembling so man}’ piles of chhorten, and the fine verdure, with rows 
of juniper and birch, rouAd numerous gardens, ravished his eyes. jDn all 
sides, there were bowers and orj^hards bearing varieties of flowers and fruits. 
The green corn-harvest that filled the country, the endless i^prings, and 
silvery cataracts that poured forth their foaming water from the neij'hbour- 

ing mountains, and the charming serenade from the warbling groves greatly 

1 * 

« « 

% 

Ciillod in Tibetan Tasi-Chhog-phol. 

Lake Poloiior or seveii lakes. 

Visited* by Col. Prijovalsky who calles it Jcholc or Yehole. The Chinese cal^ 
it Ye-hor and the Tibetans call it Tsho-jolo. 

Khiitag nitjuiib u prcvsoiitation Scarf. 
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refreshed him who was so long tired by continual marches in the endless . 
steppes of Mongolia, and broke the monotony of his journey. Tlic Emperor’s 
palace, environed by numerous shrines, appeared like a celestial mansion. 
The most remarkable of all tlio buildings at Ye-hor wore the two monas- 
teries called Potala and Tasi-lhunpo, newly erected S,fter their prototypes 
of 1/ and, Tsaii. Tlieir workmanship and architectural hiiish struck 
him with wonder. Just as he was stepping to tile back of this sublime 
eminence, there arrived, accompanied by Chahkya Rinpochhe and many 
high oflieials, the Emperor’s prime minister Ar-a^phu-gun, to conduct ’ 
^is Holiness before the Emperor’s presence. First they presented him with 
the Emperor’s Jchdtay^^^ and with tea. He was then conducted’ carried on a 
iState sedan, towards the palace gate, the left*and right sides of which were 
lined with innumerable banners and umbrellas, amidst the solemn and 
imposing music of drums, cymbals, and clarionets. The Emperor, descend- 
ing from his throne, came to the door of the reception-rJom to welcome 
His Holiness. ' As soon as he saw the Emperor’s face, the Panchhen was 
attempting to kneel down, when the EmjDerrvr stop])ed him. Then the 
Empe*307, presenting the auspicious Jchdtaff^ softly touched his hands and 
said — “ Welcome, Lama ! Is your Holiness’s health all right ? On 
account of the length and te(ftousness of tlAi journey, I believe your 
Holiness has become exceedingly fatigugd ?” ‘‘ By your Imperial Majesty’s 

mercy aftd kindness,” replied the Panchhen, “ no fatigue or weariness could 
dq me harm.” After a copious exchange of sincere and polite expressions, 
the Emperor, holding his hand, conducted him to the top of a spacious 
throne where, seated confronting each other, they conversed as intimate 
friends. The Emperor added, “ Your Holiness has arrived hero at a very 
haj^py and auspicious time. To-day is the 70th anniversary of my birth. 
I am exceedingly delighted.” • A^ter a f^w minutcii’ stay here, the Emperor 
conducted him to the great palace, where seated as before, they both rc- 
ffrcjphed themselves with delicious tea and engaged in conversation. On this 
occasion the Emperor took off from his own neck the necklace of pearls of 
inegtmable value, — each pearl as large as an a|)ricot — and put it on the 
Lama’a neck. He also presented His Holiness with a^’^ellow satin hat, 
the tog pf whi«h was adorned with a pearl as large and regular as a 
hen’s egg. Presently, they went to the new monastery of Ta^i-lhunpo 
wtjere d grand and sumptuous dinner was served. As soon as it was 
finished, ^the •Panchhen’s presents were laid before the emperor. * They 
consisted of . a silver mandal, images of Buddha, Tsonkhapa and 
Sambhara wrought in solid gold, one thousand gold ^ 1000 saddle 

ponies, turquoises,* corals, and amber, besides incense sticks,^^ European 

A gold san is ocpiivalont to 60 Rup’cos. 

Called ill China joss-sticks. 
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. broadcloth, Tihet’an broadcloth, and shawls, all of which formed 100 
horse-loiuls. Thp Jasag Lama’s^i presents to the Emperor were half as 
much as those of his master the Panchben llinpochhe. The Sopon-Chhenpo 
and chamberliiin'J'^ also made presents, each, half as much as the above. 
Tlie Emperor, at the*" first meeting, had made the following presents : Maii- 
dals of gold and silver, three excellent embroidered pictures of^ljhe three 
Tantrik systems, Guliya-Samaja, Sambara ChakA, and Bhairava Chakra, 
a few of the finest gold painted China cups, a gold mendicant’s platter, a 
* gold spittoon, a gohl water-sprinkler, a pair of gold vases, a gold incense- 
burner, a square brocade carpet studded with turquoise ; many articles of 
jade and crystal, 500 scarves, 500 gold 50 of the very best satin robes, 
0 tiger skins, leopard skins,* 0 fox skins, 1000 white ermine skins, lOup 
beaver skins, and 1000 lamb skins of the linost fur. The Jasag Lama and 
others also received suitable presents. Tlio next day the emperor went to 
J*eturn visits at the Paiichhcn’s residence at Ye-hor Tasilhunpo. Prom 
tlie 23rd of Iho month for two days they mot each other twij^o or thriC(^ daily 
and talked on various topics, each time exchanging ])resents. From the 
25th for 12 days they spdnt their time in witnessing magical ancj jllusive 
feats and j3erformaiices, vvoriderful sights, horse -racing, dances, operas and 
theatricals. During his reiidence at Ye-lfor the Panchhon did not forget 
his religious duties, lie initiated many thousands of monks, made offer- 
ings to all the temples and vihdras’ and distributed alnts to the congre- 
gation of monks. All these acts of piety and virtue raised him higli in 
the Emperor’s esteem. One day the Emperor presented him with a seal of 
yanti (jade) and a diploma written on golden tablets. In his conversation the 
Emperor expressed groat anxiety for the welfare of the Tibetans — How 
is the Dalai progressing in his studies ? What interest does he shew in 
hearing religious sermon^? Does he posset? intelligence and talents ? Does 
he show parental love and affection for his subjects ? Wliat is his age ? 
What arc the religious accomplishments of the Panchben himself?” — weroi 
some of the points of his enquiries, to all of which excellent answers were 
given by his Holiness. The Emperor, in accordance with the custom pf liis 
ancestors, presented the Panchben with tlie Imperial Diploma and seal, 
appointing him the sovereign of the whole of Tibet, advi^ng IMm to exert 
himself well to promote religion ^iiid the welfare of his subject#: The 
Panchben then addressed the Enjperor : • 

Jasag Lama is the prime minister of the Panchhon llinpochho anh Lor j Treasurer 
of Tsaft. 

72 Called in Tibetan Dsimpon. 

73 This does not rob the Dalai of his right, hocauso the Pancthen and the Dalai 
bear the relation of spiritual son and father, vice versa when they differ in age, and of . 
brothers when they are of equal ago. 
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“ O Heaven-elected sovereign, incarnate Man ju-ghoaha P'*' Thou who art 
fik^ the parent of all moving beings inhabiting this earth and the illuminated 
firmament, especially of Cl^na, Tibet and Tartary (Hor), hast vouchsafed to 
show so much kindness to such,a petty Lama as my humble self. Where- 
fore we shall gratefully apply ourselves to praying to the throe Holies 
to prolong ^pur Imperial Majesty's life and happiness. There is nothing 
more to convey to your M^esty than the expressions our sincere thanks 
and assurance of serving ^^our Majesty to the best ofc‘ our power in all spiri- 
•tual matters.** On the 28th of the 8th lunar month tl^^y bid good-bye to 
Yehor. Cfn the 1st of the 9th mouth the Panclihen arrived at the yellow 
shrine of the Imperial palace of Pekin where he took up his" residence. 
Tbe Emperor paid him a visit at the pfilace of Kema park. On the ICth 
ho was invited to the Emperor’s palace, where he spent J}hree days. This 
time both he and the Emperor conversed in private, for G hours. Afterwards 
he visited^all the palaces of the Emperor, conversod with the chiefs and nobles 
cf PekwT, sent olferings to the 28 temples of the Emperor, and distributed 
alms and food to about 10,000 monks. The Emperor entertained him 
with sovgr^l dinners and theatricals, and at times lie heard his sermons. 
Even at Pekin his Holiness did not fail to administer the vows of priest- 
hood to several thousand monks. • • 

^ • On the night of the 25th he felt a strong headache and irritating pains 
, in his noseft In the morning he communfeated his ailment to his servants. 
Next morning Sopon Ohhenpo asked him how he felt d»iring the night. 
Nothing very ^serious, replied the Lama. On tlie night of the 2Gth he did 
not take any food and said that he ailed ver}’^ much. He also complained of 
colic and biliousness. All these sjuiiptoms of approaching danger alarmed 
the Sopon Chhenpo who at once ct)mmunieated his fears to his colleagues. 
The Chankya Uinpochhe and sor 4 ie qf the Emperor’s physicians, came to feel 
*his pulse. They declared, that except some disormjrs and bodily agita- 
tions^ they saw nothing so serious in his pulse as would tend to endanger 
his life. On the 27tli his Holiness performed the service of Mahakala for 
the Emperor’s benefit. Hearing of the illness ot his Holiness from the 
Chankya Kinpochlie, the Emperor requested him to take a few days* rest. 
Yhe Pancliliefi hiipself also thought that a short cessation from labour 
might do*lnrn good. After a few days’ rest, he seemed to recover. During 
this time .he ]>er Formed many pious acts, giving alms to 7,500 beggars, 
and ransoming [^,00,000 animal lives. His illness again returned. .The 
Emperor, unmindful of ceremonies, privately attended him with two of his 
chief physicians who administered medicines to him. After this, his 
sprightliness to sorb® extent increased, and bis cheerfulness revived. 

The Emperor of China is the incarnation of Manju S'ri or Manju Ghosha. the 
Lord of learning and wisdom. 
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'He was always- merry when in the company of Chahkye Rinpochhe and 
tlie li3mperor*s fifth son. Outwardly, there were no traces of indisposition^ 
but it was apparent that his usual temper and^ appearance had undergone 
some change, and his friends and servants when they saw that' he could 
take no food at all became very uneasy at heart. Once, Sopon Chhenpo, 
drawing up his sleeves, saw an eruption resembling small-pox On his arms. 
He at once showed it to tlie Jasag Lama. ♦ 

Being informed of this, the Emperor immediately sent his best physi- 
cians to attend his Holiness. Examining the pulse, they found nothing, 
ominous, but could not mistake the eruption as other than tha*u of small- 
pox. They gave him some medicines, hut to no effect. He soon snccumbcd. 
On the 1st of the 11th month, he sent for the two Indian Pandits w/io 
had accompanied him in all his travels from Tasi-lhunpo, one of whom 
happened to be absent, but the other, named Purnagir, came. Seeing Pur- 
uagir’s face, his Holiness’s became cheerful, and his last words were ad- 
dressed to< Purnagir in the i^rya language. In the afte^'noon, sitting up 
in a cross-legged posture like Buddlia Amitabha, he passed away from this 
world. A few minute.'? alter, his person, still retaining its former brightness, 
contracted to the size of a hoy. During this portentous interval there 
appeared many auspicious omens and ^sights. This melancholy event 
cast the whole of Pekin into mourning. The Emperor overwhelmed 
with sorrow, did not come out of his chamber for many* days. The Sopon 
Cbhenpo, Jasag Lama, Chaiikya JUnpoebbe were the chief mourners.* The 
Emperor preserved the corpse in a coffin of gold and made offerings *to it 
for lOQ days. The Emperor and the government of Tsan distributed 
immense alms to the mendicants andlihe destitute for the benefit of the 
departed. Offerings were sent to all the aionastories and religious establish- 
ments of China, Amdo, Tibet and Hor for the increase of the moral merit 
of the deeply lamented Panchhen, whieli cost 32 millions of Itupees. The* 
Emperor constructed a chhorten of gold at a cost of 42,000 Bupees or 7,0Q0 
gold san in which tlic coffin was placed. On the 12th of the 2nd month, in 
the following year he .serft up this massive tomb to Ta.4i-llmnpo, engaging 
600 conveyors. The Chaiikja llinpoclihe and the 6th prince accompanied 
the remains as ftir as three days’ journey. Great honours were paid to the 
remains of this deeply lamented and illustrious guest by all classed #f men ot 
the celestial Empire. The arrangements for the recopCion of the remains 
were^ equal to what were made for the Panchhen during his journey. At the 
command of the Emperor the Ampan and many of the generals sibcompanied 
the remains to Tasi-lhunpo. Immense offerings were macle to the coffin 
on the way. Headed by the Dalai Lama, all the* Lamas of IT and 
Tsan came to make* obeisance to their late beloved spiritual guide and 
sovereign whose remains reached Ta4i-lhunpo on the 21st of the 6th month. 
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All the earnings of the deceased were spent in pious services. About 
200k>000 silver aaii were expended in alms to the poor, and all the 
presents, made by the Emperor, together with those •obtained from 
other sources, of the estimated value of 4,15,665 saA wore spent in 
erecting his tomb and in decorating and adorning it with precious stones 
and satin flstgs on which were woven such mystic phrases as Ye-dharma-hetu, 
&c. This was the greateJSt atnl noblest and perhaj^ the wisest of the 
sovereign Lamas that ever appeared within the snow -girt realm of Tibet. 
•Equally wise and noble was his friend the great Chhinluh, the Emperor 

of the celestials. 

• • 


Names of the important Stages of Tail Paldan YeSe TameCs Journey 
from TaH-lhunpo to Pekin, 1779 A. D. ^ 


Tibet. 

• . 



1. 

Tasi-i^oh (a village) . 


2. 

DorjJ-po (a village)? 


3. 

Lug-doii-shiRa (a large village). 


4. 

Tsah-tsah-naga (a small lake). 


5. 

Shoh-shoh-doii-kar-gah (an insignificant vil- 

SF' 


• 

la|e). 


6. 

Lha-bu-kar-teg. 

• A 


7. 

Ta-bab-sum-do (the junction of three roads). 

Q^'€iEr 

8. 

Dsom-than (plain). 


9. 

Lha than-kon (pasttfte plain). 


10. 

Ma-kyansum-do. • 


11. 

Yan-tun-sam pa (bridge). 


12. 

S' og-bu-lam-nag. 


13. 

S'og-bu-*pa-lha. 


14. 

Yaii-pa-Chan, tasi thon-mon. (Kiver Yan»pa- 



chan with a bridge.) 


15. 

Na-thu-mo, (one day's journey west of Lhasa). 
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16. 

Sha-bug. ^ 


17. 

Bas-tsban-lba-chhui-kba (river) 


18. 

Kur-karmai-do. 

aia'ac 

19. 

Ne-u-tban. 


20. 

Dam-tod-tasi-tban (a large village). 


21. 

Cbborten-gya- pa (there is a Chborten near it). 

Qijil'ic;' 

22. 

Bab-roii (a small village). 


23. 

Na-tan-mo. 

-A 

24. • 

Wyug-cbbu-kba (river). 


25. 

S'a-pur-tbu (swampy place). 


26. 

Clihu-kar-mo (river). 

wa’»rr 

27. 

Nak-cbhu-mani (a long Mendan near the vil- 



lage. This is the boundary between Tibet 

and Kbam). 

PW 


Kham. . ■ c. 

U t 

wa-qj;’9' 

28. 

• 

Nak-chbupar-bu (a large town with a garri- 
soned fort and a monastery). 


29. 

Tha-tsbaii-Ia-deb. 

g'3iBi'*iai' 

30. 

Chhu-nak-gan (steppe). 

~\r 

I’sj'W 

31. 

Chyo-pbo-&e-rog (steppe). 


32. 

S'ag-tbil (steppe). 


33 

Tag-kar-mo (steppe). 


34. 

tJJug-lai-.4am (a high mountain). 

^ai'gq'gai' 

35. 

Lhun-diig-bi'ig (steppe). * 

ijcroi’ 

36. 

Dan-la (a high mountain).* 


37. 

Tsha-chhu-kha (a hot spring)f 

aorir^*^' 

38. 

Bal-va-lu-ydl (steppes). 

W’iq-Q«^WS* 

39. 

Aka-dam-chhii (an extensive swamp). 


‘ A mountain of low altitude. - 
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t 


40. 

f 

Tag-kar-chhnh-va (a rocky hill). 


41. 

Tag-kar-chhe-va (a rocky peaft). 

»X 

42. 

Tlp-lonpa-thur (a cluster of seven mountains). 

fiCSQ'aiT, 

43. 

Ky ah-chh ui-nub ( river) . 

V m 

wvgcr 

44. 

Mc-dothah (a plain filled with flints). 

^vai'S'gai’l 

45. 

San-khupu!i-gyisar ^o-kyithan. 

l-ac . 



’>crQgisi'|’ 

mA 

46. 

Tun-dugda (steppe). 


47. 

Tun-t hog (steppe). 

vwas” 

48. 

Na-mo-chhe (steppe). 


49. 

Hor-chhendul-go (steppe). 

• < • 'NT ^ 

R'iCWWS 

'<0 

60. 

Tha-tshansum-do (steppe). 

* * 

Qf*S’ , . 

61. 

Di-chhu (a great river larger than the Tsanpo 



near Tasi-lhunpo.) 

1 e\ ">r <s 

62. 

Di-go-lailho^^am. 

®Q§'^'<3jQ'gc;’«if3r 

53. 

Di-goi-laichyan-sam. 

“Qg'SS’^Qsjsr 

64. 

Di-chhuilho^dam, 


65. 

Na-mo-chhe (steppe). 


56. 

Labjfcse-kar-chhun (obo). 


67. 

Cl»hu«nar-kha (river). 0 

t. V" 

58. 

Yak-go-la-ten (a high mountain). 

-vT 

AKj'^tsrws' 

59. 

Sad-Bum-do (steppej. 

acsrom' 

60. 

Lan-ma-lun (steppe). 


61. 

Pa-yan-ha-feila-sam (a high mountain). 


62. 

La-tebgal-na-eam (on the back of this moun- 



tain). • 

g'»ra-qr«i» 

63. 

La-matho-lo-ga (a small hill called Lama’s 


Skull). 


^ A high mountain. 


* North face. 


* South bani*- o^' T)i-nhn. 
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\ 


■irarac 

64. 

Zemd-than (thorny plain). 

s'S'wrw' 

65. 

Khd-khd-Ama (steppe). 

c'V* 

60. 

Tshokya-rih (a* lake about 5 miles in length 



and a mile in breadth). 


67. 

Ma-chya (steppe). 

r 

6S. 

Tsho-somd (small lake). 

“V" X X 

69. 

Bo-hase-be-su (stej^pe). 


70. 

The-mcn-khu-tsu (steppe). 


71. 

Dam-kar (steppe). 


72. 

Ma-chhenbom-raikah-ri-thoh (snow moun- 



tains). 


t 

Turinur gyi-lhoharase (lake). 

• 

74. 

Arig-chhu-tshen (a hot spring). ' ^ 





75. 


76. 

a w«i’3raiF' 

77. 


78. 


79. 


80. 



«'eroiQ'|.^’aic 

81. 


82. 

acS'x: 

83. 


84. 


85. 


86. 


Upper Mongolia, Khokhonur. 

S'o-ro-la (low mountain range). 

Ur-ge-ta-t shall (a camp monastery). 
Clihu-migmo-lon (streamlet). 

S a-la-thu (nomad village). 

• • 

Alonbu-lag (contains many fountains). 
Ta-tshahtasi-gadanpal-jor-lih (monasterji lo- 
cated in stono building). ^ 

•Ha-tho-lai (inner side of a mountain). 

TsIio-]fton-po (lake Khokhonur), 

• • 

Kdn-khu-rd (nomad village). 

Ho-yor-tho-lo-keh (two peaksi). 

Khu-khulo-keh (a hill). 

Tsha-gantho-lo-keh (a hill). 


* A very high and snowy mountain. 
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87. 

I 

JJi-Dai-La (the mountains oi Sun and Moon ). 

'"V* *><■ V 

88. 

• 

Ton-khorgon-pa (monastery 'presided over by 

• 


• a Khutug-tu and containing 300 monks). 




80. 

Hal-jin-ta-pa. 


90. 

Ton-khorkhar (a fort aiW a town). 

iF8'wi»x‘* 

91. 

Go-k 3 %akhar (a fort and small towi). 

?!V'WJ;'ac 

92. 

Te-m.artli^n (a fertile plain). 

®a'as®f' 

93. 

Ku-bum or vulgarly Kurn-fiuui (a large town). 

• S' ' 


China. 


91. 

• ^ 

SiliiJ (fortress and town containing 300,000 

A A 


men). 

• • 


95. 

Shi-yafi Phah-yi (a Chinese town). 

• - 

96. 

rhin-tuh-yi (a town). 


97. 

Kau-ten-tsi (a small town). 


98. 

Nen;pi (khar or fort and town with a popu- 

<?rv'*5;’ 

99. 

lation of 30,000). 

La-pj^-chhin (a^small town with about 10,000). 


100. 

rih-ku-san (small town). 

wiiQ*«jr 

101. 

Ho kliyo-u yi (town). 

I^QIcry. 

102. 

S'o-lah-tsi (small town). 

’>r ^ es 

^ • 

103. 

ThoiUho-yi (small town). * 

51c;-qic;’5r(»J^* 

• 

101. 

Toh-lah (khm* or fort and large town contain- 

• 


ii|g 60,000 men). 

sycilcrs’ • 

105. 

Phih-chliin-idiu (a village). 


ifh 


^ A mountain of modcrato elevation. 
* A low mountain. 

^ Birth-place of Tsonkhapa. 
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ac'w 

106. 

Ssun-dan (a town containing 20,000). 


107. 

Khwan-ko (village). 


108. 

Sa-yan-jah (nfllitary outpost). 


109. 

Tun-tsi (a village). f 


110. 

Yin-phiii-shu (a village). 

S. “N/' 

sr’p’Tj'ajai' 

111. 

Alaksha., Lower Mongolia, in the sense 
THAT THE Mongolian plateaux slope 

HOWN TOWARDS THE NORTH. 

Me klie-to-loii (nomad town). 

fer<ir^Q’a*w 

112. 

A-le-su-i-hu-tag (sandbanks and loam piles). 

«rii'§q'ii' ‘ 

r 

113. 

Yo khe tbun-kch (small nomad village). 


114. 

Hu-lan or Khu-laii (nomad village). 


115. 

Ho-yor Hd-tag (there are two wells here). 


116. 

Au Ion IIu tug (contains many wells). 

a’gx,'VQi'’»i’ 

117. 

Tbu-Myur Hala>ka (small nomad village). 


118, 

Pin-chliiii-phd (a small Chinese fort). , 


119. 

Nin sa (khar or fort) a large fortress under a 


V 120. 

Mogul •Prince son-in-law of the Emperor, 

contain 8*50,000 men. 

Ma child ‘^(ri^er Iloangho). • 

O ft 'V 

P^c;’a6c;’?via' 

-o 

121. 

KhiiVchhin-ko-wu (small nomad village^ 

ft 

122. 

Tha-piiii-au-po (contains 5 “ obos”) 

3c;-s<Ji'<l,«i’ 

123. 

e- 

Oon-khul-tshig (nomad village). 


124. 

Tbo-tbu^ (pasture land).. 

3F^Fa’w»r' 

125. 

Tho-so-tbu-*Am (small nomad village). 


120. 

Su-ji (pastFurc land). ^ 


127. 

c 

On-lontho-lo-ka (a hilly place). 

A/' 

128. 

Parotho-%-ka (contains many hillocks). 


129.. 

Mi-lan (a pasture land). 

ft 

130. 

Ha-rakopi (a small desei't-like plain). 
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wrar-S'a'«rw' 

^ -*d 

131. 

Ool-chifcbu-sd-mi (a monastery). 


132. 

Cliba-gaiiili-keh (a pasture bill). 


133*. 

(Jhba-gancbhu-lo-tbu (a plain filled with 

• 

134. 

white stones). * 

Mo-tonpii-lag (a founta^ with trees). 

t&'VW’ 

135. 

Por-su-Ha (a desert-like plain). 


136. 

Cbha-ganso-por-ka (a chorteii built of white 

• • 

137. 

stone). 

• 

Mur-ga-tbhug (a fhonntain of low altitude). 

ix.'iq.raiT 

138. 

• 

Chcr-keh-i-gol (river). 

"VI * 

139, 

Pa-ga-na-rin Er-go (a large landslip). 

«raca|.T 

140. 

Ho-thon-gol (a large river). 

5,'TjC'V^' . 

141. 

Ila-tan-Ho-shu (a rocky liill). 

#’«i’va’vatr 

■ 1 >3 *3 

142. 

J c-kchsu-tlni-sii-mo (monastery). 

5S?!VS<v’iB«r 

143. 

Tan-gye-lifi (monastery, 100 monks). 


144. 

Thub-tan gc-phol-liii (monastery, 200 monks). 

o 

145. 

Ta4i Mi-gyur-liA (monastery, 150 monks). 

<s 

S'Tia’ii'jnai' 

146. 

Mu-t?.i-to-kon (a tent monastery). 


147. 

Pa-w-chhi (a nomad town). 


148. 

Ta-ra*(a nomad town).^ 


149. 

Dor-je (a nomad town). 


150. 

Wan-pai-san (a high mountain). 

^ ex » 

151. 

Pa-ga-pi-chhai-chhi (pasture-land). 

•^^ •>r * * 

152. 

• 

Pelo-ha (pasture-land). • 


153. 

Tho-ga-mod nomad town). 

V _ cs c\ .cs 

_ — • 

154. 

Gc-gaii-ni-pee-sin (a large monastery). 

m 

S’P'fS' 

155. 

Khu-khe-ho-thu (a large fortress, 30,000 sol- 

• 

156. 

diers and a population of 60,000). 
Khar-lfton-po, 
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■V ^ 

<'v*y'Qr«i' 

^H’S 

*4’’jra'g<3i*i* 

eRS^^' 

*o 

T7-<aiai*a*a* 

, :y« 'v- *■ 

SS‘FQ*“IW* 

-o * 

'*>_ '*•0 'yr CN "v^'v 
^ ti- 

!5‘S‘Vi'<W 

>d 


167. Chha-gan '(& white ston^chorten and small 
monastery). 

153. So-ber-ga (ditto ditto). 

159. Mai-tri (a small monastery). 

160. Cbha-gankbu-kbu-re (inhabited village with 

a few nomads). 

IGl. Tsa-bapo-lag (contains a fountain). 

1()2. Puin-pa4bu (jiasture-land). 

160. 0-sd-tbu (pasture-land). 

161. Tai-kai (gon-pa monastery) (monastery, 2UU 

monks). 

165. 'Fol-der-pu-lag (contains a well), 

166. Pa-yon-bu-lag (contains a well).. „ 

167. Tbal-bd-lag (contains a well in the middle of 

the plain). • 

168. Jun-na-rin 0-sun (contains a streamlet). • 

169. Cbba-ganer-ge (a landslip), (isj is sometimes 

pronounced as and at others as kek), 

170. Ta-lanth4*ru (filled with a kind of shrub 

from^ whjich Chinese paper is made). 

171. Kuu-joi-gom (nomad village). 

172. Ila-ya-tu-wai-suma (a large monastery con- 

taining 500 monks). 

I 7 S. Jib-ha-lan-thd (a range of hill|i). 

174. Er-teni-tog-shin-O-pa (contains “tfbo”). 

175. Faga»hwa«cbar (contains a mine of soda). 

176. Khu-khu-derc-su (covered with long grass). 

177. Tagi (a nomad town). 

178. Thon-jug (a nomad town). 
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i:r9. 


180. 


isf. 


182. 


183. 

»r£^sr>ai* ^ 

184. 


-s<- I 

ij-Ojai q ’X.‘ J 


-O 


Nar-thti-sli-me (a small monastery)* 
Gun-Nvura (a small lake), 
gil-ge -khu ^a nomad village). 

Sban-tui-gol (a small rivef). 

Ohlia-gan-lag (contains^a well). 

Tsho-d^n (contains a large Lamasary with 

3.000 monks, a plac6 of commerce with 

20.000 people). 

To-lon-itor (Dolonor). 

A*la-than-tu-slii (a nomad lown). 



187. 

Po-ra-un-der (contains pasture ills). 

.5151 -P,- 

188. 

Chog-to (a valley with pastures). 


189. 

Yan-su (a small strea*m). 


190. 

Nol-cbhin (a nomad village). 

ATQ-Wa’TSi'tf 

191. 

• • 

Sai-ban-ta-pa (a high mountain which cannot be 

• 


crossed in one day, — a shelter for robbers). 

NQ-TijaiWq* 

192. 

Sai-han-O-pa (contains an “ obo”). 

'xr-v' 

193. 

Chha-gan*ho-rd (boulder-plains and undu- 



lated valleys). 


194. 

S4n-t|.-pa (a low hill). 

• ex cs 

195. 

Thai-ji (low hill). [mountains). 


196. 

Ker-chhi-lan-ama (a saddle between two 

en5 ^ • 

197. 

s 

Kur-giiu-hara (a rocky valley). 


198. 

Mu-ran ta-pa (a*high mountsiin). 


199. 

Theme-ha-ta ^(contains a huge rock). 


200. 

Lei-pa-sdmi (contains a small monastery). 

. 



China. 


* • 201. 

Ko-ko-ge-ther (Chinese town). 

W-as;* 

202. 

ShiA-kuA (contains a Mogul ai^d Chinese 


population). 
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t 

• ~\r 

203. 

V 

Ye-bor (pbo-dan or palace) (Jehor or Jebole). 

?jc: a’aai' 

204i. 

WaA-su-tben (a largo town). 


205. 

Kwan-yin-lii^ (a Cbinese town). 

1 '^'iT r 

206. 

Hara-botbo (contains a fort and town). 

__ o» » 

51 ; /h QJC;, 

207. 

9 

Hun-si-lin (a large town). 

?ic: s 'Jai-i* 

208. 

Wan-kya-yin-tse (a large city). 


209. 

Kbyan-sa-yu (a large town). 

cs 

^c: a<5T5:*‘ 

210. 

Hwan-tbo-lin (a large town). 

C\ ft 

#1Qre;- 

211‘’. 

Sl-lin (a large town). 

srai ,j3i ^• 

212. 

Men-cban-ban (a town). 

*ic; #j 4I*i* ' 

213. 

Pan-iSi-yin (a large town). 

^3iai-a«v^. 

214. 

Nan-tbas-mcn (a large town). 

1 ^ ft 5 

'215. 

Yo-tbin-tso (a large town). 

~yr Cs 

<JT .* * ’»!• 

216. 

$ 

Lo-cbi-cbbo-ko (contains a stone-bridge). 


217. 

Ta-mel (a small town). 

ta8i’#iai* 

218. 

Yun-^an (ditto). 


219. 

Kbo-yu-san (a large town). 

ft "V^ 

220. 

Nan-si-so (a small town). 

^Qie;-nj*«v* 

221. 

Lan-kwa-su (a town). 

-•ft 

r 

222. 

Cbbin (p. smalltown). 


223. 

Bd-ba-pbu (ditto). 


224. 

Pekin (Imperial Palace and Capital). 

5q 1c;-5s;-§'?}T»5;* 

225. 

Kee-chyar-Hwan-si (contains Dalai Xdmas 

<VJ;*jr 4 <V;^ 5 - 


monastery). 





^ Contains Emperor's palace. 
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LIFE AND LEGENb OP TSO^vT KHAPA (LO-SSA^T-TAOPA), 
THE GllEAT BUDDHIST KEPOUMEll OF TIBET. 

^ • 

TsoA-kbapa was born m 1378, A. D.^ in the town of TsoA kha 
(or Onioirvalley) in Amdo in Eastern 'J'ibet. His father’s name was 
Lubuin-ge,\and that of bis mother Sbin-ssah-a-cbho. The bouse in 
which he was born was overhung by a sandal-wo^ tree rich in foliage. 
It is said to have borne a hundred thousand leaves, on every one of which 
■ was visible the naturally grown picture of Tathdgata S'engd-ha-vo (Siipha 
dl^ani). * There having sijontaneously appeared on the bark of that 
wonderful tree the mantras sacred to Manjusii, the protector of the three 
classes of beings, men, suras *and asuras, the men of the place 

erected a cliaifya at its foot. A largo monastery containing 10,000 monks 
was established near it and called the monastery of Kubuin Chainba- 
lih. It^is said that the marvellous leaves of the selfsame sandal tree 
• are evsn at the present day observed by pilgrims to bear the Tathagata’s 
image inscribed, as it were, by nature. , 

W^ep three years old, Tsoh-khapa received the first initiatory 
sacrament from the celebrated Karmapa Lama Rolpai-dorjo, who gave him 
the name Kun-gah-hihpo. At tlie ago of seven the young novice is said 
^to'havo been miraculously visited by Vajrapani and the Indian saint Dii)an- 
, kara S'ri-ftiaua (cafted Atisa in Tibet), from whose hands ho received benedic- 
tion * Having attained his eighth year, he received the second sacrament of 
novices from the sage Ton-dub Itinchhen who changed his name to Lo-ssan- 
tagpa or Sumatikirti in Sanskrit. From the same Lama ho received 
instruction in the Sutras and Tantras. His study-room is said to have 
been filled with sacred volumes, the lustre of which served him for light. 
At the ago of sixteen he visited T^Jbet proper, where in the principal monas- 
*teries of U and Tsah, such as Hewa-chan &c, he studied the sacred literature 
<rf the Buddhists under such eminent scholars as Lama Wumapa, Je-tsun 
Hen-dah-va, the hermit of Lho-brag named Lakyi-dorje, Tasi-sehge 
Ac. At the age of twenty he took the monastic vows from Tshul-thim 
Rinclihen, when he manifested a very powerful memory. lie was able 
to recite time about 553 sloJcas of the Dulva without* a mistake. He 
was aftefl'wards initiated into the vo%vs of Bodhisattva and others of the 
strictest Jkind appertaining to the Tantras. He now acquired the right 
to confer benediction on others. He also propitiated the divine mother 
Tara call& Dolma in Tibet, Dugkar-samaja Guhya, Sambara, Bhairava 
and others of his tutelary dieties. The great Indian teacher, Ndgdrjuna, 
S^ri Saraha and th§ all-knowing Buton, besides many otheif Indian and 

* On tho 10th lunar month of the year, bearing, the name * fire-bird/ of the 6th 
cycle in Tibetan chronology. 
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Tibetan Buddhists miraculously visited him at the time of his studying 
their metaphysical works. Of all these divine visitors Manjusri, the gpd 
of learning and wisdom, was his greatest friend. In fact he acquired 
great proficiency in all classes of science then known in India or Tibet. 
In the whole of Kahchan or the Himavat country, he was jinrivalled 
amongst the learned. Gonpo-chhag-dug or the six-armed Bodhisattva 
(Vajrapani), Pehar G^^alpo, Vaisramaiia, the lord of death called*Tam-chhen 
Sinjeso and other guardians of the world became his friends and helped 
him uninterruptedly in the work of Dharma and the preservation of 
moral discipline and purity among the clergy. ? 

Even from his boyhood Tson khapa used daily to comnrlt sixt(fen 
pages of his text-books to memory. In Tibet he studied up to the thirty- 
sixth year of his age, when Be nnastered the Tibetan translation of the Sans- 
krit Buddhist scriptures and the Sdslras, the greater and smaller vehicles of 
law, the ancient and modern versions of Buddha’s precepts, and the 
philosophiq^ of the various heretical and Buddhist sc{?ools. By these 
accomplishments he became matchless in learning in Tibet. After 
finishing his studies he (?eVoted himself to writing various commentaries 
and works, such as aphorisms, Lam-rim, Nag-rim, Tantras* *\^inaya, 
Paraniitas and logic. At the time of his commenting on the Tantrik work 
called Sambara-mula tantra, the god Sainf)ara is said to have miraculously 
appeared before him and remarked — “ TsoB khapa ! even in lydia such* 
excellent commentaries and synopses as yours were never made.’^ At the 
time of his commenting on the “ Kalachakra,” its reputed author, ’the 
celebrated Chandra Kirti, Emjjeror of S'ambhala, is said to have inspired 
him. The Ycshc-khadoma (the fairies of learning) are said to have 
miraculously transported him to S'ambhala before the presence of that 
deified emperor. 

At the age of thirty-seven he betlfought himself of paying a visit to • 
India and invoked Manju-^ri to advise him on the matter. Manju-^ri 
personally appeared before him and said, If by remaining in Tibet, thr6ugh 
the medium of yoga, you invoke the Buddhas and Bodhisattvas, great good 
will accrue to living beings. If, for that particular purpose which cai/as well 
be attained by reat*idence in Tibet, you visit India, your life will be shortened, 
consequently you will ultimately do less good to the world. yierefore* 
exhort you to follow Nagarjuna and Chandra Kirti in doctrinal theories, and 
Atisa in meditative science, and Upali in ritual and religious observances. 
O saiiitly Tsonkhapa ! let your school be diffused over the wHole »f Jambu- 
dvipa and let mankind abide by its teaching !” On hearing this, Tsongkhapa 
gave up the.ide£^f visiting India. After thirteen years qf meditation (yoga 
in solitude) he obtained samddhi, after which he saw seVeral of his tutelary 
deities. Even the fairies of 'learning came in visible form to pay their 
respects. 
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He acquired great pro£ciency iu argumentative philbsophy and vya- 
katana. Once, in the course’of twenty days, he finished reading 100 volumes 
of Sutras and Tantras, and in thirty days he unravelled the intricacies of 
those bohks. His acquireme^its in the Alankara Vidya (rhetoric) and 
in Upade^a were considerable, for he was found capable of explaining three 
volumes of*such works daily. He was possessed of rare gifts of elocution. 
In fact, being an inspired orator, in the midst of a ©rowded assembly con- 
sisting of several thousand men, he could make himself heard to the 
satisfaction of all. His deliver}^ is said to have been uniform and engaging, 
being wiMiout variation in the pitch of his voice. Being free from any 
kind of disease either of mind or body, ho jireached with untiring* zeal in the 
daytime and during the night time. He used Jo sit in yoga in communion 
with Buddhas and Bodhisattvas. “ Such rare talents and assiduity” 
remarks a Tibetan author^ “ have never been noticed in any of the 
Tibetan Lamas of ancient or modern times,” The works ocomposed by 
. Tsonkjiapa are lieplete with sense and profound reasoning. '*Excellenco 
of style, perspicuity and conciseness are their ncve^-failing attributes. Few 
authors can boast of such excellencies as einbellisli his extraordinary writings. 
They are scrupulously free from errors and blunders of any kind. Arrange- 
ment and judicious order are no unimportant characteristics of his writings. 
Hi^ works are faultless in the qiialities called anga^ pratyanga and mula^ 
^n consequence of which they are eas'^ and intelligible to the general 
readcT*. In Grammar and Dialectics his reputation stands unrivalled 
in fligh Asia. He held long discussions with the learned jdiilosojihers 
of Tibet and Amdo. The well known Dhartna Binclihen and Gc-leg- 
pal-ssang were forced to acknowledge his superiority. He discussed the 
merits of the prasanga mddhyamika school with the celebrated Tag-tshang- 
Lochhava and Sherab Kin-chJ^en^ whom he vanquished by his iJOwerFul 
•logic and obliged to compose 80 slokas or verses in his praise. From 
t^at date his fame spread all over the country. The pride of rival 

eavantfs was humbled when they came in contact with him, and they 
prostrated themselves before him in reverence and awe. Thc.se were 
the ckuses which led to the wide diffusion o£ his reforms. Prior to his 
advent, Bu^hism, though widely spread in Tibet, had greatly degenerated 
Ijhrough lhaving assimilated much of the Bon heresy, and esiJecially 
on account of the clergy having shewn some disregard for moral discipline 
and the teaching of Buddha, Every one behaved as he pleased under 
the shelter*of its corrupt doctrines, and practised diabolical acts in the 
name of the Tantras. There were few among the Tibetan clergy who 
abstained from woftign and wine. It was Tsonkhapa whc(®^)reached strict 

^ «Gyal ^an mEhanpo, the late abbot of the Sera monastery who wrote a 
voluminous life of Tson-khapiu 
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observance of the laws of the Dulva (vinaya or |noral discipline), and by thus 
conforming to the precepts of Buddha, he I'evived the purest kind«i of 
Buddhism. Tsohkhapa introduced reforms in every direction. In his 
reforjned school was to be found the ess^ice of the Sutras, Tantras and 
Dharanis of the Muhayana and Hinayana schools. One who is well versed 
practically in the Vinaya teaching of the Hinayana schoo^J and who 
acquires the Mahayr.na or Bodhisattva dharani, can become a good 
Gelugpa. 

After S'akya Simha, no teacher of Buddhism was so eminent as Tson- 
khnpa.. Even in the A'rya-desa, no such refined school as that f^f Gelugpa 
was known to exist. In Tibet, Tsonkhapa is called the second Buddha, 
a title which Nagarjuna, the founder of the Madhyarnika philosophy, 
enjoyed in ancient India. 

At the age of fifty-three, in the year 1429 A. D., he founded the great 
praj^er assembly consisting of 70,000 monks well known by the name of 
the Monlkm Chhenpo of Lhasa. It was held annually /'and the practice 
continues up to the present d«ay. Tsonkhapa on that occasion adorned the 
head of the image of Jovo (lord) S'akya Muni with a diadem of lapis- 
lazuli, pearls, rubies and other precious stones, at a cost of 500 gold sran 
(or 30,000 lis), and prayed that the sac«’cd religion might continue for 
over without being corrupted or degraded. Immense offerings \vere 
made. A hundred thousand edibles ^vere placed in hea]>s to the height of 
a man’s stature. A hundred thousand lamps, fed with butter in huge caklrons, 
with wicks as big as the largest liaiidkerchicfs rolled up, were liglited, so that 
the whole cit}'^ of Lhasa was illuminated. The glare was so great that the 
residents of Lhasa could hardly distinguish the stars in the sky. Frank- 
incense, joss-sticks, myrrh, and flowers wore offered in great profusion. 
There were present on the occasion, under human guise, all the gods and demi- 
gods, Nagas and yakshas that were friendly to Buddhism, together with 
the four classes of genii called Gyalpo with the great Pehar at their heod. 
All these, disguised in human shape, took part in the proceedings. Tson 
khapa observed similar ceremonies in subsequent years. In the saine year, 
the great reformer founded the fanmus monastery of Gahdan. In the dourse 
of the next ten years, he turned the wheel of Dharma with unprecedented 
zeal. ^ 

In the sixty-third year of his age, knowing that his end was drawing 
nigh, ho entrusted his principal disciples Gyal-chhab-je, Kha-dub Chho-je, 
Je-serab-senge,‘ Jam-vyan Chho-je, and Chyam-chhen-chho-jdJ with the 
charge of protecting Buddhism. He also charged the lord of death, 
called Tam-chlUn-sinjc-chhoikyi-Gyalpo, with the defence of the sacred 
creed, thus exhorting him : — 0 thou, the lord of Dharma, in this country 
of Kafl-chan (Ilimavat), may thy religion so long as animal life 
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remains unextinct, be defei^ed hj thee ! Thou, together with thy retinue, 
shalt drive away all enemies, whether internal or external, and the warlike foes 
of the border lands ; thou shalt extinguish all kinds of heretics, who may try 
to injure*the religion." The gtatue of this dreadful lord of death, who is 
the sworn*guardian of Qahdan inspires terror in the minds of sinners who, 
even to th%^ present day, tremble at his name. It was, according to the 
popular belief, by the might of this dreaded deity that the progress 
of the Gurkha armies beyond the boundary of Tsari was arrested. On the 
. 25th day of the 10th lunar month of the same year,*Tsohkhapa’s person 
having be^n contracted to the size of a boy of eight, and placed in a 
mansion encompassed by the radiance of the rainbow, prepared to start 
for the land of bliss. On that occasit^n innumerable Suras, A%uras, fairies, 
gods and goddesses played instruments of music in his honour, showered 
flowers, and with flags and umbrellas joined in a pious dance for full 
seven days. On the morning of the seventh day, when \jy.the act of 
• his wij^ fie was h)st in yoya, his soul, leaving its mortal frame, W2fs absorbed 
in the Sambhogakaya of Buddhahood. Tlience forward Tsonkhapa, 
under the name of Jampal fJihpo, sits by the* side of Maitreya tho 
Eegent of Tushita (Gahdan). His remains, wrapped in cloths inscribed 
with texts from the Dhdranis,^ ^ere preserved i|i a Chaitya of gold. His 
tomb is a lofty edifice, with a gilt roof, and a golden Chaitya inside. 

The (Tibetan^ have the following Account of Buddha’s prediction 
respe<?ting Tsonkhapa: — In ancient times, when Bhagavaii S'akya lived, 
a Br&hman boy prayed to him after presenting him with a crystal rosary. 
Bhagavun, in return, drew from his right side a white conch shell and gave 
it to him, saying, “ Oh Brahman Boy, in time to come thou shalt work for 
my religion ; when it shall spread in the Himavat country, thou shalt be 
the president of the Dharma." , Tjje same conch shell was then concealed in 
•the hill called Brogri, in Tibet. It is now to be Ifound in the Dapun 
iBonastery and is said to be possessed of miraculous powers. 

^ The mystical writings, called Dharanfs, were brought from India during the 
Sakya hierarchy in the 10th and I Ith century A. D. fl^he inscriptions were prepared ia 
Tibet. 
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VIL— RISE AND PROGRESS OF. BUDDHISM IN 
MONGOLIA (ROR). 
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Tuanslatton. 

c 

The three wjieels of tlic Buddhist doctrine spread o\er various 
countries, large and small, such as Kashmir, Nepal, Persia, Chattipaka, Kis- 
kinda, Sermig, Gyu^ma, Jiamma, Siam, R'ingala, Prijanku, Yamuna, 
Chandra dvii^a, Malflia, Kasa, Gyi-.Tah, Rhan-S'hiin, Jlrusha, Hasha, 
Sunii>a, Sahor Mihug or liurmah, Jah-yul, Yugur, Thogar, Orgyan, 
Dodipa, Lodj)a, Chola, Kalinka, &c., &c. Various aceounts are ^iven of the 
rise and decline of the sacred creed in tliese countries in coiixerting all 
living heing^s universally and partially, according as Karma permitted. In 
thosi;, countries many heretical doctrines also existed, which will not all bo 
deserilxid here. It will be enough to describe the propagation of Buddhism 
in Sog-yul (Mongolia). # * * 

There is no account of the introduction of Buddhis-.i in llor by any 
Pandits or saints from India. The first light of Buddhism came from 
Tibet — and that from«t^>e Sakyapa school. Chhingis Khan who turned 
the wheel of might (became a mighty conqueror) visited Tibet. After 
subjugating 5lari-Uor-suni, U' and ^rsan, Lho, Kham and Gan, he 
sent ail envoy to Tsah, offering large presents to the learned Kun-gah^ 
Nini) 0 , the hierarch of Sakya, and appointed him his spiritual guide, 
and suhsequontly invited him to visit Hor. Ho obtaim d from Tibet some 
images, sacred volumes and Cliaityas, from which the Mongols imbibed 
faith in Buddhism and commenced to adore Kon-cldiog or the Supreme 
Being. During this time some Mongols also took the vows of Bpasaka 
Ac., A\ hence they got hold of Dharma. This took place in the fire-hare 
vear of the d<th cycle or 2011 of tlie Buddhist era, if Buddha’s Nirvana 
were calculated from the year of the same name ; but if it be calculated from 
the iroH-iIrngon year, the introduction of Buddhism in llor must be placed 
in 2007 B. B. From the Jire-liarc yciir to the iron-dragon yi*ar of the 
loth cycle fiOH years chg)Scd. During the reigns of C*oyug and Giitan, 
the two grandsons of Chhingis Khan, Buddhism was formally introducQd into 
llor. Gulan whpso cai»ital was in Lau-du, bearing the fame of Sakya ^kuidita, 
sent an envoy to Tibet with rich present.^ to invite biin to visit llSr. 

Sakya Paudita bad been previously told by bis tutor Soiuim-tse-mo about 
a prediction, that lie should be invited to propagate Dharma by a border 
race*wbo wore Inits like falcons and shoes like a hog’s snout? The prophecy 
being now realized, Sakya Pandita accepted the invitation. Accom- 
piiied by his nejdiew Phag-pa and Clihyagna he set out for llor and met 
the king in the fire-&lieep of the 4th cycle (this ^late corresponds with 
A. D. 124S). Tlic king was.laid up with a disease called sadag (leprosy), 
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of which Sakya Pandifca cured him by the mystical invocation of the 
Slmliandda dhdrani. The king and his ministers heard from him the 
mystical worshi]) of Gye-vtj-qorje. 

He secured to himself thow sincere faith by performing various miracles. 
Prior to this ])eriod the Mongolians possessed no writtcif language. Sakya 
Paiidita b(\‘ame desirous of designing a new alphabet for them. Onco 
he observed a certain woman rubbing (softening) ^ piece of liide with a 
piece of timber of the sluipe of the teeth of a saw. He shaped the Mongolian 
^ . characters after the teeth of that implement. T^y ai|i*anging the letters, 
divided in ^nasculine and ftuiiiuiiie characters, with hard or tight, loose or 
slack, and weak or soft powers he invented the system ol writing ol the 
Mongols. In the year iron-hog (corresponding vvith A. D. 1252) both Sakya 
Pandita and the king died. The remains of dhe former were deposited in the 
Chhortcri of J)ulpai-dc outsirle the fortress of Lah-ju. Subsequently in the 
reign of Mufiklu^ Ivanna Ilakshi and others from iibet visited^IIor. Mun- 
•kho’s ypunger brother named Khithlai became very powerful. Tlc^'ompiered 
Cliina, Tibet, the whole of llor, and about half of Jndia up to the furthest 
boundar;^ of Kashmir. He invited Piiagpa-Lodoi-ftyaltshan,t the ue|)hcw 
of Sakya Pandita, from Tibet. On his coming to Hor in the year 
water-ox, the li:mi)eror met and h^ld long discusj^ious on ndigious matters 
jviih him, .and ii.ibihod umcli faith in him. IVovious to tins, ho had showed 
inuchattiKJlnneiit th Karma Bakshi. Altlfbugh Phagi)a’s ac<iuiremetits iu 
grammar and sacred literature were great, on the other hand the aequire- 

ments of the boarded Lama, as Karma Bakslii was called, in judicious 
learning were eminent. Once under the secret advice of the Lmpeioi, the 
Empress, named Jema-ssanmo, whd revered Phagpa above all, asked him 
to enter into competition with Karina Bakshi in the performance of 
miracles. This was done with a, view to amuse the Emperor. The parties 
' I’aving agreed to the proposal, the Bakshi, in the presence of the Emperor 
ani his ministers, mounted the sky where he sat ci’oss-legged, as iu 
and pa'ssed right thro’ngh mountains, &c. Phagpa also performed miracles 
by decajdtating himself, then severing the live flmbs and turning them 
into live Dhyani Buddhas. He afterwards accomplished their re-union 
^0 restore' "io hftnselt his own body. * 

* Of tha consonant chiiraotcrH, every individual was formed by the combination 

of a vowel and a coi^ouant, such as— 

* Na pa gha la ta 

Ne pc ghc le tc 
Ni pi ghi li ti 

and so on. 

t Arya Mati Dvaja. 
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Within the fortress of LaAju (or Lahdu) there is a tomb called the 
Chhorten of Karma Lisi wliich is identified with the tomb of Kaiana 
Paksld, Karma Li.4i being a more corruptioiyof the name Karma Bakshi. 

Ill the face of this account, the Debther ^oripo and other works* say that 
Karma returned tm Tibet where he died. • 

Previous to the Emperor’s taking spiritual vows, the ^Impress ob- 
served the mystic ceremonies oC Kaidorje. He inquired what kind of vows 
were to bo taken. When the Empress uttered the words of the vow, 
he remarked, Alth§ugh I might take some of the vows, yet being a.^ 
sovereign, I cannot say that I will not violate the words of my spiritual 
guide.” The Em]>ress removed the objection by observing, that in worldly 
matters the •Emperor’s authority should be supreme, whereas in spiritual 
affairs the Lama’s command should be paramount. The Emperor, satisfied . 
with the suggestion, observed 24 ceremonies, called Thub pai Khor, together 
with the inve^ation of Gyeva-dorje. On the occasion of initiation, Khublai 
presented the Lama with two large mandalas (circular heaps (ft precious^things)* 
of which the one on the^-ight-hand side was full of pearl balls without pin- 
lioles and as big as shell’s droppings, placed in bundles ; the other on the 
left consisted of heaps of gold. Besides these, immense j^resents consisting 
of horses, nudes, camels,# silk robes, silver and gold, &c., were made to 
him. Ho decorated him with an exalted order which in Chinese is ciUled 
“ S'insin takausri,” meaning the fpiritual king of the th^o world®, and con- 
ferred oil him the city and country of Lishim and subsequently the* entire 
sovereignty of Tibet and Tsbolkha (Kbokonur). Alibougb the Emperor 
ordered that all the Hande of Tibet should adopt the Sakyapa theories, yet 
the most estimable Phagpa, thinking it fair to lot them pursue their anciently 
adopted doctrines, sliowed toleration. He returned to ^J’ibet in the year tree-ox 
and in the year carlli-eerpent of the 5th c^cle revisited Ilor. In the year 
iron-horse he framed*the square shapeJ form of the Mongolian characters, 
and introducing the system of worship, meditation, and propitiation 
among the Mongols, furthered the cause of Dharma and living teings. 
The Einiieror having obfliined the sacred relics of Buddha, im^^ges and 
sacred books and chaityas^from India, erected temples and monftsteries 
by wliich Bu(fdhism \vas greatly promoted. The square «ha^ charac- 
ters, called Khorig, Laving failed to answer .the purpose & translal^ 
ting the sacred books, the Mongolians made use of the Yugur character in 
writing their language as a medium for the expression of Jthe sacred hymns. 
During the reign of king Olje, the Sakyapa Lama named Chhbikyi-hodsser 
came to Mongolia and perfected the saw-teeth shaped cliaracters invented 
by Sakya-PaiKiita by adding tails to the letters. The ^Mongolian characters 
were thus fit to be used in writing translations from foreign languages. 
Subsequently in the reign of Hai-san-khulug portions of the Kah-gyur 
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and grammar were translated into the Mongolian language. In the reign 
of d?oyanthu, Jam-yang the pupil of Itigral the Prefect of Narthah, 
who during his visit to NartliM had incurred the displeasure of his Lama 
by appearing before liim in a\mask, paid a visit to llor. Subsequently 
Jam-yah pleased his master by sending him largo presents for a co^iy of 
the Kahgyu^ collection. Among the presents there was a small box full of 
Chinese ink which delighted liigral very much. On yis return to Narthah, 
Jam-yah resided in the house where the Kahgyur was copied and which 
.was called Jam-yah Lhakhah. * 

lu tln« manner, the way being opened, the copies of the Kahgyur gra- 
dually increased. After Jam-yah, Karma Ki^h-Ju-Dor je visited Hor and bo 
came the spiritual guide of one of the Hor kings^ who, it ai)pearB, was named 
*Chij^a-thu. Tbogaii-themur (the last Emperor of the Mongol dynasty), 
the well-known descendant of Chhingis Khan, invited Karma- Rolpai-dorje 
who accordingly in the IDth year of his age in the year enrt\-dog came to 
• Hor. Dhring t>ie fourteen reigns from Chhingis Khan to Erteni Chliogthu, 
many Sakyapa and Ivarmapa Lamas visited Jlor, sopie of whom received the 
honour of the order of Ti-sri. The introduction of tlfe Gelugpa church in the 
spirituaf relation of Mongolia commenced at this time. During the reign of 
Thumcr-kyi Althan Khan, the thy’d Gyal-vah (Dalai) named Sonarn Gya- 
tshp visited llor and abolished the worship of Oh-gvad (the chief Demon) 
Vid the iJKactice ofe offering animal sacrilit^s to demons. lie introduced the 
Gelugpa (yellow-hat) school of Buddhism in Hor where ho died, and his 
incai'nation named Gyal-vah Yonton Gya-tsho api^eared in Mongolia, for 
which reason Buddhism became greatly diffused over that country, and all the 
Mongols wore converted to the Gclftgpaclmrch. Afterwards Shere-thu-gm4ri 
translated the three yww (vulgarly called hum) into the native Mongolian 
language. In the daj^s of Cldiahar-leg-dan Khuthog-thu several trans- 
lators headed by Kungah Hodsser translated the whofe of the Kahgyur into 
IVJongolian. The last of the descendants of Chhingis Khan named San- 
thu-^si (called Lcgdar in Tibetan), a petty prince, was so degenerate that 
be failed even to rule over his own country aiffl his dynasty passed off 
from -power. In the reign of Sunchi (De-JCyi) the translation of the 
Kahgyf!l’ in#Mongolian was revised and jmrtially printed. It was in 
-•^the reign of the ‘Emperor Chhinluh (Kyen-long), the incarnate Manju^ri, 
that the entire Kahgyur and Tangyur were for the first time printed 
in the Mongolian language. Then also tlie all-knowing Chaiikya- 
Rolpai Doi^e prepared the Khapai-Junne, a compendious grammar of the 
Mongolian language, which was indispensably necessary to facilitate trans- 
lations (lit., which served as an eye to the future translators.) Asuthu, king 
of Khalkha, had met the Gyal-vah (Dalai Lama) Sonarn Gya-tsho 
during his sojourn in Mongolia and erected’ the temple of Erteni Jovo. 
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At that time ilie incarnation of Tara Natha (Je-tsun-dampa) named 
Lo-ssnh-tiinpai Gya-fcsho in the person of the son of liis grandson I]k)rje 
Tluisln-ye-thu Kluin, was acknowledged as tpe supreme head of the seven 
Khalkha Klianatos. The Emperor of Chin/ greatly exalted his position by 
conferring on hin* high distinctions. The great monastery of 4Jrga called 
liivo-ge-gye-lih was founded, and from that time the incariia^ns of Tara 
Natha successively a]y:)cared. Jaya Pandita Lo-ssan-thin-leg, who was tho 
pupil of the llfth Gyal-vaii and Panchhen-Lo-ssah Chbo-gyan, and Erteni 
Pandita Lo-ssah tap-dsin founded many monasteries and promoted the. 
sjn-ojid of Buddhism in Hor. From this ijcriod the land of# the Khal- 
kha hecamc iilled with priestly congregations, sages and sainJs of imma- 
culate birthf and sacred study and saintly communion were greatly diffused. 
The Prefect of the Goman Colh^ge of Dapuh, named Ton-dub Gya-tsho, wliOj^ 
was famed to have attained tho 2nd stage of Bodhisattva perfection, 
introduced B^uldhism into theThorgvvod country, the progress of which was, 
however, wnpededhy the surrender of the country to the iftussianS (Orrus).* 
Sid)se(|uently, when the country Avas brought under the Emperor of 
China, the chiefs wefe re-instated in their respective states and the 
practice of tho ])recious religion revived, llashag-chhe-chhu KRan, the 
reigning chief of the foi^i* great tribes^of Gil-lotlj, also called Orod, was 
defeated and dethroned hy IJosbog-thu Khan of tho tribe of Tshoru who 
had grown powerful, in conse<plfeuce of which tho whdle of tUc (E-loth* 
kingdom came under his possession. He established many schools i^r tho 
instruction of monks in the Sutras and Tantras (aphorisms and mysticism). 
Thc'roaftor Erteni Jorig-tliu kliuh tho-che-Tslie-vah-rabtan encouraged 
Tiuddhism in gciu'ral and especially the (Kdugpa church, lie by turns invited 
tlic ]\laluimantri of Tasi-llmnpo named Gelcg-i-abgya, and Paljor-gya* 
tsliog, and latterly by inviting Tampa-rabgya of Waslml from the Dapun 
monastery and many <Ttliers,introduccdtlomestic priesthood and service (like 
that of the U])asakas) among the Mongols. He founded the monasteries 
Nam-tso-din and tho system of imj)artiiig instruction to neophyte iflonks, 
and established moral disef[)line and training. Although he failed to esta- 
blish schools for the study of dialectics, yet by teaching the higher and Jower 
(simjder) Lamritn of Tsohkhapa, he introduced the secret way t^) Bodiftisattva 
(perfection). Like the cek'brated ilalpachan sovereign of Tibet, he allotted V 
three families of tenants, G camfls, 40 cows and horses and 200 sheep &c., 
for the maintenance of every monk or iieo])hyte. After him his son 
Gahdau-tsherih Wahpo invited the celebrated professor and siige Paldan- 
Yese, the learned principal of Thosam lih of Tasi-lhunpo, the Vinayic ascetic 
Lo -ssah Phun-tsho from Dapuh, who held the officp of the Prefect of 
the Goman College, and Ge-dun-leg-pa the Prefect of the Sera monastery, 
of whom the last succeeded in opening classes for the study of metaphysics 
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and dialectics. He erected many monasteries and filled them with images, 
saewed volumes, and chaityas by which he filled the Chungar country. 
By conferring distinctions aW endowments on the scholars of philosophy, 
he greatly* diffused J3uddhism.' 

Afterwards when the kingdom was overthrown by internecine wars, 
all the religions edifices were demolished, the effect of which even now survives 
in the desoLate aspect of the country like tlie fields of anjbumn (after harvest). 
From one of the four famous tribes of Orod, the celebrated king, the up- 
holder of religions, called Gusri Khan, son of tlio Khan of the Hoshad, 
wasjjorn iimthe yeiiv wnter-horse. His name was Thorol-ba-dur. According 
to the prophecy of Ti-me Lluin-dub the obtainpr of sacred treasure is said 
to liave been the miraculous emanation of Chliyagna Dorje ('Vajrapaiu), 
.and,, according to the revelation of the Kahgyur, he was a religious king who 
obtained one of the Bodliisattva perfections. At the age of thirteen ho 
assumed the command of the army of the Ookar (white heads}, numbering 
•10,000,^ and went on an expedition against Hoi- Hoi (Tang^'^it). Ho 
gained a conij)le<e victory in the fight, for whiclj he became eminently 
famous. During this time Buddhism was not^spread in the Oelotli 
country.* In other Mongolian countries the Gyal-vaii (Dalai-Lama) 
Sonain-gj'a-tsho, at the invitation^of Alihan KWn, had visited Klnilkha, 
By .reason of their spiritual relation Buddhism fiourislied there. Gnsri- 
klian, on owly hearwjg its name, imbibed fatth and veneration for Buddha. 
He rnafie many salutations, by repeated prostrations towards that sacred 
country (Tibet), thereby hurting Ins forehead. When he was twenty- live 
years old, bis mother died. In order to celebrate her funei'al and for her 
I salvation, lie distributed a large t^uantity oF gold and silver as alms 
to the poor. On a certain occasion there arose a dispute between the Orod 
and Klialklia. Being overjmwered by compassion, he came before the 
Kbalklia assenil)ly to }>lcad for the amicable settle^nent of the matter, 
reijioved their difFerences and, having brought the contending nations 
to tcriTis, returned to his own country. At this Ton-khor Chlio-je and 
the princes and ministers of Kluilkha became greatly delighted. They 
gave him the title of “ Tai-kausri.’* During the Dalai Lamfi Sonam 
Gya-tsh(?‘s visit to Mongolia, an Orod came to reverence hin'i. Ho saluted 
and presented him a book called Serhod Tampa. On being asked the 
name of the book, the Orod replied, “Lord] this is called Altban-kerel.’*’* 
The Gyalvan (Dalai), then accepted tlie man’.s alms and predicted that in Jbhe 
land of Orod' after twenty years Buddhism should be introduced. Accord- 
ing to this prediction, Gusri-kban introduced Buddhism by translating 
Serhod-Tampa and nviny other volumes after a lapse of twenty yefars. 


* From althan, gold, and kcral (Sanskrit ray of light, golden light. 
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During this time king Chha-Har having embroiled the six great prin- 
cipalities in internal wars, one of the princes took refuge among *the 
Khiilkha tribes. The Kbalkha princes not ^yreeing to shelter the refugee, 
fell out among themselves. One of their chit;fs named Chhog-thuf, banished 
from his own country, took possession of the Amdo province. • No sooner 
had he cstablislicd his power over the Amdo people, than he be^an to injure 
Buddhism in general, and more particularly the Gelugpa church. When 
the report of his evil doings reached Gujsri-Khan, he became greatly enraged. 
In order to succour particularly the church of Tsonkhapa, he left his 
native place at the head of a large army, and in the year fire-ox ' 
arrived near Khokhonur where he inflicted a signal defeat oil Chhog-thu 
and slew 40,000 soldiers in the field. The whole of Amdo now passed 
under his power. 

He then started for 17 to pay homage to the Dalai, Tas5i and Gahdan 
Thipa of whpm the last was the spiritual father of the other two. lie had 
an interview with the fifth Gyal-vaii (l)alai-Lama) and Banchh6n-Lo-ssanr. 
Chhoi kyi-gyal-tshan ^hom ho greatly venerated. At the time of his 
visit to the Gahdan moTlastcry which took place during the night of the 
now moon, he saw tlie interior of the monastery by the lighu emitted 
from luminous pebbles on the floor anjJ through the avenues. Tliis event 
he considered very aus])icious. In the year five-ox during the winter 
season he returned to Khokhonur. In the mean time kipg Beri of 
Kham commenced to persecute the Buddhists, having himself ‘become 
a ])roselyte to the Bon ndigion. Hearing this, Gusri- Khan marched towards 
Kham in the year eartli-hare with a large army, commenced hostilities 
and annexed Kham to his dominions. ^ King Beri was captured in the year ^ 
iron’^dragoi}, on the 25th of the 11th month and was thrown into a prison in 
Kh am, while all the Lamas and chiefs of the Sakya-pa, Gclug-pa, Karma- 
pa, Duk-pa and Tagfun-pa sects were liberated, and sent to their respcctiyo 
monastci'ies. After defeating Beri, Gusri Khan turned liis attention 
towards the conquest of Jan, the king of which country submwted to 
him without hostilities aUd agreed to jiay him homage and tribute. 

During this period the whole of Tibet was ruled by king, De-si- 
Tsanpa wbosc^fort was the castlo of Shi-ga-tse. Having adapted the 
teaching of the Karmapa school, he tried to exalt it ubove all others and 
evinced much disregard towaiMs the Gelugpa school. Gusri Khan took 
umbrage at this. Accordingly, to raise the prestige of the Gelugpa 
church, he invaded 17 andTsaii at the head of his army, defeated all the 
armies of Tsan and sent the vanquished monarch and his ministers 
captives to the prison house at Nchu, in 17, and brought the whole of 
Tibet under his power. He was now acknowledged as the sovereign of 
the countries Tibet, Kbain and Amdo. He organised an enlightened 
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government. He extirpated all enemies and rivals of the Gelugpa 

ch lurch. The Indian king Kabo Sin, the king of Yambu (Nepal), and 

the Kaja of ift’ari and many^ ^hcr border kings sent him presents according 

to their ntitional custom. AfSbr wards he made a present of the whole of 

Tibet proper to the fifth Dalai Lama in the year 1015 A- D., and thereby 

laid the fourylation of the fame and dignity of the Court of the Dalai 

Lamas. Even at the present day their earthly mansion Potala or 

Gahdan Phodah is believed to be a counterpart of the celestial mansion 

.of Gahdan or Tushitapuri (Paradise). Giisri Kli^n (Kausri Khan) 

had ten sons, of whom Tayen Khan and his grandson Lha-s.sah ruled 

successively in Tibet. Gusri’s son, Tha-akliii-tjisi llathur, became king 

of Khokhonur. Thus the descendants of Giisri Khan, though they ruled 

separately as independent princes, di(i not require to be directed by 

others, but, subsequently, on account of the war raised by Tan-zing 

Wan, they were weakened, when the Emperor of China subjugated them 

all and •annexed their countries to his dominions. Put lie allowed 

«... 

them to retain their resjjective possessions, and permitted them to 
follow their religious observances, according to frhe Gelugpa principles. 
It becanfe customary with a great number of Mongolian Lamas to enter the 
different monastic colleges of Tib^, to study sa<u*od literature. On tlieir 
return from Tibet they shewed themselves capable of teaching the 
sacred religion. Tiljey found(?d schools in their respective native places. 
Holy personages from 1/ and Tsaii, Amdo and Kham, having come to take 
their* birth in Mongolia, the country of Hor has now become flooded 
with monasteries and chhortens and religious congregations. TJie study of 
dialectics also has been introduced there. 

With the exception of Solon])a, Bargvvad and a few other savage tribes, 
all the Mongols are Buddhists. The heretical Yavana (Lalo) religion 
decayed and passed away. Tfie 8ld schools of S;fkyapa and Kannapa 
Ljmas were abolished, and in their place the Gelugpa school flourished 
encoiif|)assing the land. 

A GENEALOGY OP THE MONGOLIAN MONAECHY.* 

• (Ancestors of Jehghis-khan). 

Thengir-khu-borta Chhi. ^ 

Bada-chhi-khan. 

• I 

Tham-chhag. 

ChhL^i[pier-khan. 


* Obtained from Tibetan Rources. 
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La-n- j an-l>lier(‘-rol. 

Pagu-ni-dim. 

Scin,xlsa-Ji. 

J 

La Ja. 

I • 

Du-p^iii-ni(*r-k]ian. 

Po(lon-dili:ir-mu-khan. 

‘ I 

lii-kliir. 

I 

Maiiaii-tho- Jan. 

I 

Oai tlio-klian. 

Lai-Ssbin.* 

I 

Klior-tbog 

I 

Dum ba-khai-khai^ 

Go-len-la-khan. 

Bar-ihan-BA-Dim, {Bndur or Baihvr a lioro, from wbiob tbe 
wo4\l Bahadur ib probably derived.) 

Ye-])bur-ga badur, 
married to 

CuuiAgis Khan or J^i^onis Kuan iborn 1182 A. D , r^dgiM 
I 2.J years, and was killed by bis wife). 

Ankoda. ’ (reigned 0 jeais) 

Go>ug (reigned i 3 ears) Gogan or Gojugan (also called 
or .. GuttUi). 

K03 ug. 

I 

Ollii or Aulta (reigned G months) 

Muiikbe Kban (reigned 9 3 ears) 

Km iJLAT Kuan (reigned 35 year, died at the age of 80) 
Sechhen. 
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Yesun Theimir (reigned 5 years) 

I 

O-Wan-Je or vlje (reigned 13 yejirs) 

Haisati Khulng (not known) 

Poyantbu (reigned 9 years) 

Siddhi Pala YeA (reigned 3 years) 

Ju- thi 

Yesun thuiner (reigned 5 years) 

Ra-kbyi-Pliag (reigned -io days). 

Kusbala-go-tbin (reigned 30 days). 

'I 

Tbog-t burner Chi-ya-thu (reigned 5 years). 

I • 

Erteni Chbog-tbi (reigned 1 montby, 

I 

Tbo-gan Tbuincr* or Tbemur (1333 A. D., be sat for 35 
years off tbe Imperial throne of China, and fled 
from Pekin in#seeret to save himself from tbe 
consjiiracy formed by tbe Chinese nobles against 
bis life). 

Tbe Min Dynasty superseded the Mongol Dynasty in China. 


From Thumer or Themur tho name Timur is pro'jably formod. 
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Memoir of the Author of the Tabakdt-i-N'dsiri. By Major 
Q. H. Raverty, Bombay An^y (Retired). 

Few materials exist for a notice of this author, and these are chiefly 
furnished by himself. 

The first mention lie makes of his famil}' is to the effort that the 
Imam, *Abd-ul-Khalik, the Jurjani, bavin", in his early manhood, dreamt 
a dream on three successive occasions, urging him to proceed to Ghaznin 
and seek a wife, set-out thither ; and, subsequently, obtained in marriage ' 
one of the forty daughters of Sultan Ibrahim of Ghaznin,*^ who 'was in Jjhe 
habit of bestowing his daughters, in marriage, upon reverend and pious 
Sayyids and^'lllama, like other Musalinan rulers have continued to do, 
down to recent times. 

I3y this wife, *Abd-ul-Khalik had a son, whom he named Ibrahim, 
after his matgrniil grandfather, the Sultan; and he was our, author’s great- 
grandfather. He was the father of the Maulana Minhaj-ud-.l)in' ’ysrnan, 
who was the father of jbhe Maulana Saraj-ud-Dln Muhammad — who is 
called Ibrahim by soihe — who was known by the title of ’Ujubat-uz- 
Zanuin or “ the Wonder of the Age.” He was the father of the Maulana 
Minhaj-ud-Din* Abii-’ Hit ar-i-* Usman, t-hc author of the History entitled 
the Tabakiit-i-Nasiri, who thence often brings in his father’s and grand- 
father’s name, styling himself Minhaj-i-Saraj-i-Minhaj, the two izdfats 
being used to signify son of in place of the Arabic bin. 

Our author’s ancestors, on both sides, for several generations, appear 
to have been ecclesiastics of repute and men distinguished for learning. 
He states that he possessed, among the misdl or diplomas granted to lus 
maternal ancestors by the Khalifahs, one from the Khalifah Mustazi 
B’illah, conferring the Kazi-ship of the fortress, or rather, fortified town, 
of Tiilak, described in his work, together with that over the Knhisttui, and 
the Jibal — Highlands — of Hinlt, upon his maternal grjindfather, in co^i- 
formity with the diploma previously held by the latter’s father before him. 
His paternal grandfather' -also received an honorary (j^ress from ijh^ same 
Pontifl! ; and our author says that he himself possessed the diploma which 
was sent along with it. 

In the oldest copies of the text, and in several of the more recent, our 
author almost invariably styles himself ‘ the Jur jani* as I have 

froip the outset rendered it ; but those MSS. noticed ii\ the Preface to 
the Translation, which appear to have been copied from the same source as 
that from which the India Office Library MS. was taken, or from that co^^y 

• The title, Saraj-ud-Dm, means “The Lamp, or the Luminary of the Faith," 
and Minhdj iid-Din, “The High-road, or the Way of the Faith.’* See “ Translation," 
note^, page 1296. 
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itself, generally have Juzjdni and sometimes Jurj&nt as above 

If tfco point of 3 2 ? be left out, as is very liable to be the case, like the 
points of other letters, by c^jpyists, it is but simple j r. Words con- 

taining long u j are often written with tbo short vowel zammah or 

9 ^ ^ " 9 

pesh — — instead of j ; and hence, in some few copies, it is 

Jurjdni, while sometimes it is written both ways in the same MS. 

Since writing note^, at page 321 of my “ Translation,” giving an 
account of the Amir Mas’ud’s inroad into the northern parts of Ghur, 
•when oil bis way from Ghaznin to Hirat, I have consiflered that the word 
given by oiii* author referred to the tract of country described in that note 
as the Guzganan, or the Giizgans, by Tajziks, but which ^rabs. and 
people of Arab descent, who use / ^ for tljic Tajzik g «-?, turn into Jiizjaiuin, 
and that the ^^ord ho uses in connexion with his own name refers to 
one of the GuVgans, and that be should be styled ‘ the Guzgani’ or * tbo 
Juzjani.’ •Asth^most trustworthy copies of the text, the beSt and most 
correctly written, had Jurjani, I considered it necessary to follow them as 
I bad begun, and to mention the matter more in t|^jtail in the Memoir of 
the Autlmr’s life, 

Guzgan, as the native inhabitants styled it, and Arabs Juzjan, is not 
the name of a single town, village, m fortress, but bf two or more of the 
RmaH districts or tracts of country among tlie mountains, on tbo north- 
west froiitfer of life country of Ghur, and north of Jlirat, beyond the 
Murgl]-Ab — the Jihal of Hirat, as be himself stylos it, — but its exact posi- 
tion, and the localities of most of the great fortresses mentioned by our 
author in the last Section of his work, are at present unknown to us. The 
* Guzganan, or Guzgans, were the .appanage of the Amir IMulLimniad, brother 
of Mas’ud ; and it was from thence tliat he was brought when he assiimod 
the throne of Ghaziiin after the deat^ of his father. Notwithstanding the 
details which our author gives respecting the groat fortresses of Ghur, 
Ghflrjis^an, and other parts, including the fortress of Tulak, which appears 
to ha^^e been his own place of residence at the tim(3^ and also the hotiie of 
his mateivial relatives (see “Translation,” page lOGO and note'*), which lio 
helped ‘tp defend against the Mughal invaders^ and which must have been 
situated in one'of the Guzgans, he never once, tlirougiiont his whole work, 
refers to Guzgan or Juzjan, except in connexion with his own name. See 
also notes tg pages 18G and 232. 

After the (xlmris obtained possession of Labor in 582 II., and they had 
seized the Sultan, Khusrau Malik, the last of the Sultans of Ghaznin, our 
author’s father was made Kazi of the Ghurian army stationed at Labor, 
under the Sipah-Salai*, ’Ali-i-Kar-makh ; and twelve camels were' assigned 
him for the conveyance of the establishment of his office, his tribunal, etc., 
on the line of march. 
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Our author was born after this, in the year 589 H., the very year in 
winch Dihli, of which, and of which Musalmati kingdom, he was subse- 
quently to become the chief ICazi and Sa^’,,was made the seat of the 
Musalman government in Hindustan by the Turk Mamluk, Kutb-ud-Din 
r-bak, who was, "in after years, to become its first Muhammftdan Sultan. 
Tlnit our autlior was born at Labor, as the Daghistani, referred to farther 
on, asserts, cannot bf, correct ; for, from what he himself states respecting 
his arrival at ITchchah ill 62 ii H. [seepages 541 and 722], that was the 
first time he set foot in Hind. Had he been born at Labor, he would;, 
doubtless, have mentioned it, and he would probably have been* styled* and 
known as the Labori in consequence. 

The nSxt mention he, makes of his father is, that, when Sultan Baha- 
ud-Din Sam, ruler of Bainian and Tuklniristan, succeeded his father on 
the throne, he desired that our author’s father, the MaulanA Saraj-ud-Din 
Muharnmadf should take up his residence in his kingd^>in and enter his 
Bcrvice. ‘With the sanction of his own sovereign and patron, an^ 13aha-‘ 
ud-Din Sam’s su 74 erain,*namely, the Sultan of Cxhur, Cxhiyas-ud-Diii Mu- 
hammad-i-Sam, the Maulauji proceeded to the Court of Baha-ud-Din Sarn, 
and was made Kazi of the kingdom of Bamian and Tukharistan, with the 
judicial administration ofer its forces, made censor, with full powers as 
regards ecclesiastical law, and entrusted with th(5 cliarge of two eolleges 
and their funds. This happen?jd in 501 H., wlien oifr author* was in his 
third year. Ho states that the diploma conferring these ofiices u|5on his 
father, in the handwriting of the VVazir of the Banuan state, was still 
contained in the kharitah [a bag of embroidered silk for holding docu- 
ments] containing his own di[>lomas, hfs banner and turban of honour. • 

The mother of our author was the foster-sister and school-mate of the 
Princess Mali Malik, the daughter of Su|j:an Gliiyas-ud-I)in Muliarnmad- 
i-Sam, mention of wfuch lady will be found in several places in his History ; 
and bis mother apjiears to have continued in her service after her marriiige. 
Our autlior distinctly states that his early years were passed in the Hamm 
of the Princess, until ttie period of his entering upon aclolesceqpe, wlien, 
according to Musalinam usjy'os, he had to be sent elsewhere. He “speaks 
in terms of much gratitude of the fostering kindness and protection he 
received while dwelling in that Princess’s household, tl'nder these circum- 
Btaiices, Labor can scarcely have been the place of his birth. 

. As early as his seventh year our author began to progecute his studies ; 
and used to attend that eminent teacher and Imdm *Ali, the Qharmani, 
for the purpose of acquiring the Kur’an by heart. 

Wlieh Sultan Takish, Khwarazm Shah, withdrew his allegiance from 
the k^halifah Un-Nasir-ud-Din-Ullah, and the latter’s troops had been 
defeated by him, ibn-ur-li'abbi’, and Ibn-ul-jt^hafib, on two different occa- 
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sions, came as envoys to the Courts of the Sultans of Ghdr and (/hazniii 
to demand aid from those monarchs against Sultdn Takish. In conse- 
quence, the Imam Shams-ud-Din, the Turk, and the Alaulana Saraj-ud- 
I)in Muhammad, the Tajzik, our author’s fatlier, were directed to proceed 
to Baghdad*, to the Khalifah’s Court, along with the eiA'O^^s.* 'J’hey set 
out for Baghdad by way of Mukrau ; and, in some affray into which tliey 
fell on the road, they were attacked by a band of robbe^rs, and our author’s 
father was killed. Intimation of his death was received in a communica- 
tion from the Khalifab to the Sultan Gluy.'is-ud-Din Mnhammad-i-Sarn, 
in tjjese wojds : “ Fnrtliermore, Saraj-i-Minhaj perished in an affray on 
the road. The Almighty recompense him !” • 

Another of our author’s relatives, his nipUier’s brother's son, was 
Ziyd-ud-Din Muhammad, son of *Abd-iis-Sallam, Kfizi of Tuhik, wlm was 
left in commaVd of the fortress of Tabarhindah, with a force of 1200 
Tulalds, the % Sultan Mu’izz-nd-Din Muhammadh'-Sam, •when tlnat 
•Sultan ^jas about to retire from Hind before the hot season of *587 11., 
intending to return after it was over and relieve hisn. The ICazi of Tiilak 
was to hold Cie place for seven monil^s ; but as the Sultan, just after this 
arrangement was made, was defeated by Kae Pithora and severely wound- 
ed in the battle, and an expedition into Kbunisffti soon after intervened, 
be was totally unable to come to the Kazi’s relief, as agreed upon, in tbo 
following season, afid, consequently, after having held out over thirteen 
. months, *the Kazi Ziya ud-DIii Muhammad had to capitulate. 

At the time Sultan Gliiyas-ud-Din Mahmud, son of Ghiya.s-ud-Bm 
Muhammad- i-Sam, was assassinated by the Khwarazmi refugees, in Safar, 
•607 H., our author was dwelling 'jit^ Firuz-koli, and was then in his 
eighteenth year. 

In 611 H., the year precedig tjjie surrender of his capital Firuz-koh, 
by^the last of the Sultans of the Gburi dynasty, our author proceeded 
thitiicr.^ Two years after w^e Gnd him in Sijistan, at Zaranj, the capital, 
where be remained some time. At this period the whole of the territories 
which hack formed the empire of. the Ghuris, including the dominions of 
Qhaznin, and extending cast of the Indus into the upper part of the Sind- 
Sagar Do-abah* of the Panj-ab as far as the Jhilam, had faflen under the 

• He was despatched on this mission by Ghiy^s-ud-Din INriilinirmiad-i-Sam, Sul- 
tan of Qhdr, the elder brother and suzerain of Mu’izz-ud-Dm Muhammad, Sultan of 

Qrhaznin. The latter is mentioned in a paper in this Journal, Part I., No. 1, for 
1880, page 28, by Mr. Q, R. Stiipnagel, who, is at a loss to know why the elder brother’s 
name appears on his younger brother’s coins, and informs us that “ of Sultan Ghids-ud- 
din scarcely anything is Jetibwn** Some in formation respecting him will be found in the 
Translation of the author’s History, and in note page 472, and page 489, See also 
Part I., No. II., page 84i, of the Journal:* 
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sway of the Khwarazmis. These events must, in some way, have been the 
cause of his sojourn in Sijistan for seven months, but he is quite silent on 
the causes which led liini there. See page 195. 

In 617 H., during the first inroad of the Mughals into Ghur and 
Khurasan, before the Chingiz Khan himself crossed the Oxus with his 
main army, our author was living at Tulak ; and, shortly after, in the 
same year, took part^^ in the defence of that fortified town against the 
invaders, who kept prowling about it for about eight months. During a 
period of four years, from the above mentioned year up to the close of 
620 IT., during which the Mughals made several attempts upon it, he helped 
to defend it. 

In 6l1i} H., the j^ear in which he says the Chingiz Khan crossed the 
Jihun into Khurasan, and he was in his thirtieth year, hoMnarried the 
daughter of a kinsman of his own ; and, in 620 II., he dote mined, as soon 
as cireumstanftis permitted, to leave his native country, hnd proceed into 
Hindustiin, not liking, apparently, to dwell in a country overrun by the 
Mughal infidels. In 621 H. ho was despatched from Tiilak, where he was 
then living, and in t\ic defence of which against the Mughals. he had just 
taken part, by Malik Taj-ud-l)in Hasan-i-Khar-post to Isfizar, after 
Kliurasfin had become clear of Miiglipls, and from thence into the Kuhis- 
tan — the Chingiz Khan had, at that time, returned homewards — to endea- 
vour to arrange for the re-opcning of the Jcdvivdn routes,, which, *during the 
Mughal invasion, liad been closed, and the trafiic suspended. 

Oil a second occasion, in 622 II., he again proceeded from Tiilak into 
the Kuhistaii for the same ])urpose, at the recpiest of Malik Ilnkn-ud-Diu 
Muliaimnad, son of ’Usman, the Maraghani, of Khaesar of Ghiir, the 
father of Malik Shams-ud-Din Muliaminad, the first of the Kurat dynasty, 
as the Tajzik — not Afghan, I beg leave to say — rulers of the fiefs of IliiAt 
and Grliiir and their Uepondencies, who were the vassals of the Mughals, 
were styled. The following year he again set out on a journey into^.tho 
Kuhistan, on the part of Malik Rukn-ud-Diii Muhammad, that the 
hdrxodn route might be re-opened. From Khaesar he first went Jo Faraln 
and from thence proceeded by way of Sijistaii into the territory referred to, 
and returned I'o Khaesar again. *■ 

In 623 H., our author, who ajipears to have left Tulak and was resid- 
ing at Khaesar, with the permission of Malik Rukn-ud-Din Muhammad 
went to Farah in order to purchase a little silk required by him for his 
journey into Hindustan. Having arrived in the neighbourhood of Farah, 
Malik Taj-ud-Din Binal-Tigin the Khwarazmi, who' then ruled over 
Sijistdn, knd was engaged in war with the Mulahidah of the Kuhistdn, 
induced him to undertake a journey into the latter territory, to endeavour 
to bring about an accommodation between bimself and the Mulalpidah 
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governor of that pcirt, the Muhfcasliim, Shains-ud-Din. Our auUior was 
acci^mpanied by the eon of Malik llukn-ud-l)in Muhammad whose name 
is not mentioned, but, in all ^probability, it was the identical Shams-ud-I)in, 
Muhammad, the founder of the Kurat dynasty. Our author succeeded 
ill eiffecting an accommodation, but it does not ap]jcar to have been 
on terms acceptable to Malik Taj-ud-I)in Bindl-Tigin ; for he wished 
him to return to the Muhtashim’s presence and declare war again. This 
be declined to do, as ho had several times put off his journey into Hind, 
and was now desirous of deiiarting without furtheii delay, and before 
’ the Mugh^s should again appear. Malik Taj-ud-Din Bitull Tigiii was 
wroth at this refusal, and shut him uji within the walls of the fortress 
of Safhed of Sijistan. There he was detained for a period ol^ forty -three 
days, but, Malik Tlukn-ud-Din Muliamihad having interfered in his behalf, 
he was set at\bcrt 3 ^ 

Ho did n^ allow the grass to grow under his feet after J;his ; and in 
^ the fifth •month of the following 3 'ear — Jamadi-ul-Awwal, G24 H., [in 
another* place he saj"s it uras lla jab, the seventh month, while in another 
place — page 012 — he says it was in 625 II.], by way of Ghaziun and 
Jianian, lie* reached U'chchali by boat; and, in the following Zi-Hijjah, 
Sultan N.‘i?ir-ud-Din Kaba-jali, ruler of Hchchalniind Multan, placed him 
ill charge of the Firuzi College at Ifchchab, and made him K.izi of the 
forces of Igs son, ’4ki-ud-Din Bahrain Shalt. 

Our author could distinguish the winning side, and preferred it ; for, 
no sooner had Sultan Shains-ud-l)in I-y’^al-timish, ruler of Hihli, Kaba- 
jah’.s rival, appeared before IJchchah, than he deserted Kaba-jah and the 
^ Firuzi College, and went over to 1ms rival. In the first place, our author 
presented himself before Malik Taj-ud-Din, Sanjar-i-Gajz-lak Kliaii, who 
was in command of the van of I-^al-tiinish’s forces ; and, a few days after, 
I-yal-timish himself having arrived, fle waited on him.* Ho was favourably 
received, and was appointed to oiliciate, in his priestly capacity, within 
thali Swltan’s camp. After the fall of l/ehchah, be accompanied I-yal- 
timish to Dihli ; and reached it in Kamazan, 025 H. 

Up subsequently accompanied the Sultan, in his priestly capacity, to 
Gwaliyup in C 2 p H. ; and, in the following year, after that sfronghold was 
taken possession of, was made Kazi Khatib, and Imam of Gwaliyur and 
its dependencies, under the governor, lia.shld-ud-Din ’Ali. In the early 
part of Sukan Baziyyat’s reign he returned to Dihli, but lie was not re- 
moved from office,* neither was he a “ forgiven rebel;”* and, during his 
absence from Gwaliyur, his Deputies acted for him. On reaching the 
capital, in 035 H., that sovereign added to his offices that of Superinten- 
dent of the Na^iriah Cdllege at Dihli. 

* See Translation, page 1285, and Thomas’s ** PatHdn Kings of DohU,’’ page 105. 

L 
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In the year 639 H., in the reign of Sult&n Mu’izz-ud-Diii, Bahrain 
Shah, our author was made Chief Kdzi of the Dihli kingdom, and of«i the 
capital as well. In the disturbances which arose between that Sultan and 
his Amirs, our author, and other ecclesiastics, endeavoured to bring about a 
peaceful accommodation, but without effect. In Zi-Ka’dah df the same 
year, the Khwajah, Muhazziib-ud-Din, the Wazir, bribed a namber of vil- 
lains to murder him and, after the conclusion of the Friday’s prayers, on 
the 7th of that month, they actually attacked him in the Jaini’ Masjid, but 
he escaped without "hurt. 

Soon after, on the accession of Sultan 'Ala-ud-Din, MasVid Sha^i, on 
the Kluvijiah, Muhazzab-ud-Dm, being re-appointed Wazir, our author, in 
640 H., resigned tlic Chi^f Kaziship, and in llajab of that year left Dihli 
in order to proceed into the territory of Lakhanawati. There^’ne remained 
about two years, and there he acquired his information respe/ting it and its 
rulers. While^residing in that country, he accompanied /jlalik Tughril-i- 
Tughan Khan in his expedition against the Eae of Jaj-NagarJ and was- 
liresent at the attack on the frontier post of Katasin, in Shawvval, 641 H. 
On the removal of that Malik from the government Lakhanawati in 643 
H., our author accompanied him on his return to Dihli, and, in Safar of 
that year, presented himself at Court. Muhazzab-ud-Din had in tho mean- 
time been put to death by the Amirs ; and, through the interest and efforts 
of his subsequent munificent palron, Malik Ghiyas-ud-Din, Balbari (after- 
wards Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam, and subsequently Sultan of Dihli), Who held 
tlie oflice of Amir-i-IIajib, three days after his return, he was put in 
cljarge of the*Nasiriali College once more, and entrusted with the admin- 
istration of its endowments, the lectureship of the Jami’ Masjid, and the i 
Kaziship of Gwaliyiir, according to the previous grant. Subsequently, in 
the same year, ho accompanied the m*my which advanced to the banks of 
the river Biah for the relief of Uchchah when invested by the Mughals. • 

In 644 II., at Jalhandar [in the Panjab], on the return of the aijmy, 
on the occasion of performing the services prescribed for the Td-i-Azha 
in the ball of the College there, the new Sultan, Nasir-ud-Dii^ Mahmud 
Shah, to whom bis History* is dedicated, and after whom it is named, pre- 
sented our author with a cloak, a turban, and a richly caparisoned horse. 
In 645 H., he wrote a description, in verse, of tho* expedition against 
Talsandah, entitled the “ Nasiri Namab.” The Sultan rewarded him for 
this with a yearly stipend, and Malik Ghiyas-ud-Din Bajban, the hero of 
the poem, and commander of the expedition, give him the revenues of a 
village in the Hansi province, which was that Malik’s fief at that period. 
In 649 H., for the second time, the Chief Kaziship of the Dihli kingdom 
with jurisdiction over the capital as well, was conferred upon him ; but 
when, two years after, in 651 H., the eunuch, ’Imad-ud-Din-i-Eayhdn, 
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sij^eeded in his conspiracy for the removal from office of our auihor’s 
patron, who had been raised to the title of Ulugh Ifhan-i-A’zam in 047 
H., and he was banished the, Court, our author, like others of the Ulugh 
Khan’s clients and supporters, was removed from the office of Chief Kazi, 
and it was conferred u])on one of the Rayhani’s creatureS| notwithstanding 
our author stood so high in the estimation of the weak and puppet Sultan. 
In 652 H., matters improved a little : a new Wazir succeeded ; and, while 
in the Kol district, whither our author appears to have accompanied the 
Sultan’s Court, the title of Sadr-i-Jahan* was conferridi upon him. 

^At thetflose of the following year the Rayhani was ousted from office, 
the Ulugh ]^han-i>A’zam again assumed the direction of afEairs; and our 
author, who, for months past, had been unable, for fear of his life, to leave 
his dwelling, ^ven to attend the Friday’s^ service in the Jaini* Masjid, was 
in Rabi’-ul-Aiv^val, 653 H., for the third time, made Chief ^kzi of the 
Dihli kingdom, ^ith jurisdiction over the capital as before. ♦ ^ 

• Wijbh* the exception of his remark at page 715 of his Itistory in 
winding up the events of the 3 ’ear 658 H., that if his life should be 
spared — he was then in his seventieth year — and aptitude should remain, 
whatever ^events might subsequently occur would be recorded, our author 
henceforward disappears from the ^ scene, and wet hear no more of him. 
At the end of his account of the Ulugh Khdn-i-A’zam farther on, he 
does not renew thaU promise, nor does he flo so when finally closing his 
History* The munificent rewards he received on presenting copies of his 
work to the Sultan and to the latter’s father-in-law, the Ulugh Khau-i- 
A’zarn, are mentioned at page 1294. He refers to his fagiiJy casually, 
•now and then, in his work, but, with a single exception, enters into no 
particulars whatever. At page 820 he says, with reference to the Malik- 
ul-Ilujjab [Head of the Chamberlains], ’Ala-ud-Din, the Zinjaru, that he 
is^^his son, and the light of his ^es but he coifld not have been his 
soii^from the fact of his being styled “ the Zinjani,” that is to say, a native 
of Zinjfln in Khurasan. He may have been his son-in-law, or an adopted 
son. • 

When the emissaries from Khurdsan were received by the Sultdn, 
Nd^ir-udWin Mahmdd Shah, as related at page 857, our author composed 
a poem befitting thd occasion, and this, he says, was read before the throne 
by one of his sons. He also, in one place, refers to a brother. 

Between the^time when our author closes his History in 658 H., and 
the Ulugh Khdn-i-A’zam succeeded to the throne of Dihli under the title 
of Sultdn Ghiyas-ud-Din, in 664 H. — the date generally accepted, although 
Fasih-i says it was in 662 H. — is a period of about six years ; and, as no 
other writer that we know of has recorded the events of that period, it is* a 
• See “Translation,” page 698, and <LOto^ 
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complete blank in Indian Histoiy, whieh, I fear, cannot be iilled^p. 
Ziya-ud-Dm Barani, in his Tankh-i-FMz-ShaM, which is not much jWe 
depended on, says he takes up the relation of events from the time our 
author left off, but this is not correct, for he begins with the reign of 
Sultan Ghiyas-udj-Din Balban. • 

Our author died in his reign, but when cannot be discovered, neither 
can the place of his burial. Possibly some inscription may hereafter turn 
up which may tell his, but there is no record available in any of the works 
1 have waded throug'i in search of the information. Whether his health 
failed him ; whetfieV^ he grew out of favour with his old patron, the new 
Sultan ; or whether ‘circumstances arose which, as regards? the tflugh 
Khan’s conduct towards the weak-minded, but amiable, Sultan Nasir-ud- 
Din Mahmud Shah, woilld not bear the light of day — for tj^:!re are vague 
statements of foul play on the part of the Ulugh Khan, hut no proofs — 
who shall say? Some writers state that the Sultan died 4 % natural death, 
which is most probable, and some further add that he, having neither off-, 
spring nor heir, nominated his father-in-law, the Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam, his 
successor, which was. but natural, seeing that, for nearly twenty years, he 
had virtually ruled the state. That the Ulugh Khan-i-A’z?in# poisoned 
him appears unworthy of credence, since, had he desired to supplant him, 
or get rid of him, he might have effected either object many years before. 
See “ Translation,*’ note®, page#716. ^ ,, 

The only mention I can find, after much search, respecti»g these 
years, between the closing of our author’s History and the accession* of the 
new Sultan, is the following from Fasih-i. “ Sultan Nasir-ud-Din Mah- 
mdd Shdh died in this year 662 H., and great anarchy and disorder , 
arose throughout the territory of Hindustan. At last, since a»nong the 
great Amirs of Hind, for prudence, counsel, wisdom, munificence, dignity, 
magnificence, and power, the Amir «Ghiyas-ud-Din [the Ulugh KhaUfi- 
A’zam] was preeminently distinguished, and as he had obtained his free- 
dom previously — a matter never alluded to by our author — he, with the 
unanimous accord of th^ great nobles and grandees of the kingdom, ascen- 
ded the throne of Dihli in the beginning of this year, 662 II,” * ^ 

The Daghisiani, previously referred to, in his Tazkirah irnder the 
letter s has the following : — “ Sardj-ud-Din-i-Mkihaj is the author 
of the Tabakat-i-Nasiri, whieh ho completed in the name of the Malik 
of Hind, Nasir-ud-Din. His birthplace was Labor, and his origin was 
from Samr-kand.” * 

This last sentence of the Daghistani’s is sufficient to show that he is 
not entirely to bo depended upon, in this instance at least. Our author’s 
family was not from Samr-kand. The Daghistanf also gives the following 
as a quatrain of our author’s : — 
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“ That heart which, through aeparation, thou madest sad ; 

From eveiy joy that was, which thou uiadcst hare of ; 

From thy disposition I am awaro that, suddenly and unexpectedly, 

The rumour may arise that thou bust broken it.’* 

In tlief “ Akhbar-ul-Akbyar** — ‘a Biographical Collection of Notices of 
Saints— of ’•Abd-ul-Hakk [be died 1052 11. = 1G42 A. B.], the following 
will be found respecting our author : — “ The Shaikh, Kazi Miuhaj, the 
Jurjani, the author of the Tabakat-i-Nasiri, was a sliiit, and one of the 
4itost learned and excellent of his time, and one of th^e» who would become 
filled with |i’eligious ecstasies on hearing the singjfg at Zikrs or Tazkirs. • 
WhdlV\^ie became Kazi of Hindustan, that oflice assumed integrity and 
rectitudii! The Shaikh, Nizam-ud-I)in,* states^ — “1 used, every Monday 
to go to his T^azkirs, until, one day, whcisi I was present at one of them, he 
delivered this mat rain : — 

“VTho in the ruby lips of hoart-ravishers delighting, 

# And to rufllo tho dishevollod tresses essaying. 

To-day is delightful, hut to-morrow it is not — 

To make one’s self like as straw, fuel for tho tiro.’ 

• » 

“‘When I heard this verso,’ says the Shaij^h, Nizam-ud-Dfn, ‘ T be- 
came as one beside myself ; and it^was some time, before I came to my 
senses again.’ ” mt 

Oi^r author appears to liave beem deeply imbued with tho tenets of 
Siifi-ism, for a brief essay on which, see the Introduction to ♦my “ Poetry 
of the Afghans.” Professor Spronger tells me that he was a notorious 
Sufi. A good account of these Zikr,g, or Tazkirs, will be found in the 
notes to the Third Cluipter of Lane’s “ Thousand and One Nights.” 

In the Preface dedicating his work to tho Sultan Nasir-ud-Bin Mah- 
nyid Shah, our author mentions \he%’easons which lecUliim to write it, and 
this will appear as the Preface to the Translation of his History. 

Cl ^ 

* This, prohiildy, is no other than the celebrated saint of Dihli, 
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VIII.— RI^E AND PKOailESS OF Jl5r«E BUDDHISM IN CHINA.^ 

CHAPTER I. 

Budbiitsm tntbopuoet) prom India. 

Me-tse reliyious sect . — Previous to the spread of Buddhism in China, 
there arose certain religious sects which ]jossessod something in common with 
Buddhism. One of those sects was called Me-tse aiter the name of its 
founder. It enjoined every man tq| devote himself to the service and 
welfare of others even at the sacriQco of his own interests, life and body j it 
also taught that the nature of the Tboul from the beginning is pure and 
immaculate, and that only at times it suddenly become.s pciwortcd by ad- 
mixture c/£ impurities produced by evil thought and action. 

Zi^/e-tse religious sect . — The second in importance anv)ng tlie non- 
Buddhist religions i|; that of Li-ye-tse, who taught that all tilings depend 
for their existence and development on mutual coherence and support. 
During* this. period, there , having existed no communication with India, 
not a wor|^ of Buddha’s name or religion was known in China. Bat 
Li-ve-tsfe^^his power of foreknowledge, wrote in his own work that in the 
West f^Sjlwould appear a self-created noble sage, the performer of 
great deeds, capable at*\!iull of engaging in the highest degree of mcclitation, 
and passing beyond the region of speech, who would bo called by the name 
^ Translated from Dub-thah ^clkyi Mel6u. See Yol. L, p. 187) note 1. 
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of Buddha. By this prediction he first made known the sweet name of 
Buddha in the country of China. 

ChwaA-tse, — Again the founder of another religious sect, called 
Chwafi-tso, saw in a vision that he was metempsychosed into a butterfly. , 
After awaking from sleep, he reflected on the meaning of such a transient 
and empty dream which lavishes all on you and at last fanishes as a 
phantom, and inferred that life was an illusion. 

— Again another teacher named ‘ Yu-su’ (meaning the lord 
of the Avorld), wln^ was famed as born of a rose, preached a religion whioh 
forbade the destruction of human lives and instituted the takii^g of vo>ys for 
observing ten moral acts, similar to those of the Buddhists. It also taught 
that, the ihsults of virtuous actions being multiplied, the pious should be 
born as gods to enjoy eternal happiness ; that on the other hand, the 
perpetrators of sinful actions should be plunged in hell, to be afllict^id 
with everlaiiting pains ; and that despite their rej^entance or confession of 
sins, greater damnation would await those who had knowingly and del^er- 
ately transgressed. 

All these different sects prevailed in China as can be gathered from 
the religious histories of China. They did not spread all over the country^ 
nor did their influenee%uide men for |Lny considerable length of time, but 
they iiaved the way for the reception of Buddhism in that vast country. 

In the 2Gth year of theSeign of Chou- Wan, the fiftli erf the Tehu 
Dynasty, there appeared, towards the south-western boundary of the king- 
dom, a halo of golden light, the lustre of which illuminated the realm- 
The king having witnessed this wonderful spectacle Jisked the astrologers 
what was meant by it. They declared that it presaged the birth of 
a saintly personage in that quarter, whose religion, after one thousand 
years, should be known in their own country (China). The king recorded 
this wonderful pherfomcnon in the ^trnperial dehthers,^ It was in tbat 
very year® that Buddha was born. Some authors believe that it -was 
the 2Ith year of the Emperor Chou-wan’s reign. At the age of 
twenty-nine Buddha entered on the life of a mendicant, 05 the 8th 
of the 2nd ^ lunar month; he turned the wheel of Dharma ^ between 
the 30th and 49th years of his age, and last of all it is mentioned in the 
works of Chinese Buddhists that he obtained nirvana^ in the 79th year of 
his age, on the 15th day of the second month.^ Buddha died in the 53rd 
year of the Emperor Moo-waiVs reign. In the 8th year Of the reign of the 
Emperor Mindhi-yun-phafi of the great Hdn dynasty, 101^. years after 

2 Records. • 

3 The year 1882 A. D. = 2835 A. B., after the birth of 'Buddha. 

4 Died. 

^ This does not tally with the more correct account of the Indian historians, as 
may bo collected from several Tibetan chronologies. 
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the birth oi Buddha, Buddhism was brought to China. On an auspicious 
day, in the third year of his reign, Mindhi saw in a vision, that a saintly 
personage with a golden complexion, bright as tho sun, full three fathoma 
high, apprdhched his throne from the direction of heaven. In the following 
morning Mindhi communicated the night’s dream to his •ministers, one of 
whom namedJFu-ye informed him, that there existed a certain prophecy about 
the appearance of a great noble sage in India, of the description that the 
hing gave, and he begged to ascertain if it was not so. The king referred 
to the ancient records, and computing the dates^ found that just 
1010 years had elapsed. Exceedingly delighted with this remark- 
able coincidence, he despatched a messenger of • the name pf Wafi- 
tsun to India, in search of the doctrine of Buddha. During#that tiniu, 
there lived in India two great Arhats, one called Matanga who was 
born of the race of Kasyapa, and the ^other named Bharana Pandita. 
Tlie Chinese messenger besought them to visit his country, in orc^pr to spread 
benefifs of Buddhism among tho teeming millions of his couiitryinen. 
The Arhats welcomed the invitation and equipped themselves for the journey. 
A few volumes of sacred scriptures, chielly of tho Mahayana school, 
several pcA-traits and some sacred relics, all of whicli they packed on a 
white horse for conveyance, completed the churdi necessaries with which 
they, marched towards that distant land. They entered China by tho 
southern route and ^ere received by the Eiif^eror at a place called Lou-yo- 
khyi in Southern China. Accompanied by Wah-tsun, the messenger, they 
arrived’at the palace, while the king, with the greatest demonstration of 
reverence, approached to receive them. They presented to the king all 
©that they had brought from their country. Tho king expressed himself 
well pleased with the presents, and especially with the imago of Buddha 
which bore a striking resemblance to what he had seen in his vision. The 
Indian Arhats performed some mirallcs which served to strengthen the 
moftiarch’s faith in Buddhism. lie built a largo temple called Pcima-ssi 
and eng%ed his two Indian guests for conducting religious service therein. 
Seeing this, the priests of Lo-u-kyun,® whose religion was then prevalent in 
China, remonstrated against the king’s oncom-agiiig tho new doctrine. They 
said that it would be improper to introduce an alien creed dissimilar to the 
ancient religion and practice of the country. They also exhibited many 
prodigies to convince the king of tho superiority of their religion over Bud- 
dhism. The king^ wavering much, at last decided that ho should test tjie 
merits of both, by casting their respective religious scriptures into fire : 
whichever passed the ordeal successfully by being untouched by tho fire, 
should Lave his patronage. It so happened that all the To-u-so® books wore 
burnt and the Buddhist volumes remained undamaged. Tho king being 
convinced of the impositions of the To-u-se prioets, ordered that their high 
* [lleferrlDg to tho Bon religion of China, see p. 112, £d.] 
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priests Seloii and Clihushen should be burnt alive. The two Indian Pandits 
woi ‘0 extolled to the skies. The king with his ministers and a large number 
ol’ subjects embrjiced lluddhism. ^ 

On this occasion of the triumph of Buddhism over the To-u'-se religion, 
the king uttered the following verses ; 

In a fox arc not to be found the virtues of a lion, • 

The torch cannot enlighten like the sun or moon, 

A lake cannot encompass the eartli like the boundless main. 

The splenr^lour of Suineru is not to be seen in a mountain. 

The bles:ied clouds of religion encompassing the worjd ^ 

.Will r.iin u])on and quicken the seed of universal good; 

A«ll that existed not before, will now appear. 

From all tpnirters, ye moving lutings, draw near the Victor (Jina) ! 
In the giTat fortress of Hc-nan-fu, the king erected seven temples,’ of 
which the t'nnplo of Peinnussi^ was the principal one. Ho also established 
three co^i vents for tlio use of nuns. The king himself took the )tows 
of an Upasaka (a lay devotee). More than a thousand men, headed by the 
ministers of Stnte, entered monkhood. Once the king addressed the Indian 
sages thus, — Vonorable Fathers, within the environs of my*^ kingdom, 
is there no saintly Heii^’' residing for ^the permanent good and protection 
of all living beings” ? Matafia replied : “ Yes, itrya Man jusri dwells in 
Uevo-tse-ha on the top of Patfclnigra parvata.” He then gave, an account 
of Manjusri’s chosen land, which, accompanied by his friend Pandit Hharana 
ho now j)re])arod to llnd out. After much search ho reached the enchanted 
gpot which he distinguished from otliers by his Siiintly knowledge, lie 
then reported it to the king — “ During the days of Buddha Kasya 2 )a there 
lived a king of iho name of Asvakala who, with the help of demons > 
constructed 8-d,00U chaityas, one of which exists on Jievo-tse-ha con- 
taining a fragmentf of the genuine relics of Kasyajja Buddha.” The Fm- 
jieror, in order to i)reserve the ancient ehiiitya, built a lofty temple owr it 
xvbieli is now called b}^ the name Tabotha chhorten. Near it lie erected 
the great monastery of 8hen-thuh-su. Among many other religious edifices 
that were biylt by this pious monarch, one is the “ white chhoi’ten*' of 
Pekin (Pechin). The monastic establishment of Itevo-tso-na consisted of 
C20 monks and 230 nuns. The learned Arhat prepared an abridgement of 
the llinayana Aphorisms and Sutrantas in the language of Cliina. Tliis 
work, the first Buddhist work in Chinese, is extant to the present day. 
Pandit Bharan i also translated the five Sutrantas, such as Dasa-Bhunii <&c. 
but unfortunately they are lost. In course of time Arhat Matanga and 
I’aiulit Bharana died. J^lindhi’s successor invited* several other Indian 
Pandits. Among the first batch Arya-kala, Sthavira-Chilukaksha, Srama^a 
Suvinaya, and five other Pandits were well-known. In the second biitch 
‘ Tliiit is, * ilie Lord of the white olcphaut.’ 
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Pandit Dharma-kala and several other Pandits, well versed in Maliiyana, 
Hinayaiia and Vinaya Dharma (discipline), were of great note. 

The third batch of Indian Pandits, Gaiiapati, Tikhini and others, 
propagated Buddhism in Kiiinan and othel* provinces of southern China, 
These, with the Pandits who appeared during the reign oJ’ Napo Naan, were 
the most leaned translators and best linguists. Thereafter, during the reigns 
of the thirteen kings of the Han dynasty, fourteen kings of the Jin dynasty, 
several kings of Jin-Yugur Su and other dynasties, tlie Than dynasty of 
.twenty kings, and eighteen kings of the Soong d^mast^ successively, Indian 
* Pandits and^ sages were invited to China, all of whom exerted themselves to 
increase the stock of Chinese Buddhist scriptures. There also appeared a host 
of learned liwasluih” (Chinese monks and S'rainanas), some of whom visited 
India to study Sanskrit and Buddhism. There? were others who acipiired 
great proficiency in Sanskrit without going to India. They were all pro- 
foundly read in Buddhism and wrote numerous elaborate works in the 
Chinese fanguage, besides translating many volumes of Sanskrit Scriptures. 
They also wrote the lives of eminent Pandits of China, who laboured with 
wonderful energy for tlie diffusion of Buddhism. These are to be found 
in the (Jhinese works ealled “ Histories of religion.” 

CHAPTEll II. 

’ Budditism xntroducei^ FfioT^r Tibet. 

• ^ 

F/om the time of the establishment of the Tartar (Hor) supremacy in 
China, many Tibetan sages visited Cbina and contributed more and more 
to the propagation of Buddhism. The number of translations of Buddha’s 
teachings and S'astras increased. , Those that were translated after the 
reign of king Wendhu of the dynasty of Su were analyzed and 
catalogued. Twice during the reign of tlic Than dynasty jind twice 
ij;i that of the Soon dynasty, *thc •scriptures were Revised, and additions 
made to them.* All the books that were subsequently written were 
furnisked with tables of contents and indexes. Last of all during the 
reign of the Tartar Emperor, Sa-chhen, tlie Chinese scriptures were 
compareTl with the Tibetan collections of the Kahgyur and /rangur. 
Such •treatises and volumes as were wanting in tlie CluneseVore translated 
from the Tibetan •scriptures. All these formed one complete collection, 
the first part of which consisted of Buddha’s teachings (Kahgyur). 
To the secMid p|brt 21 volumes of translations from Tibetan, the Chine.se 
S'astras, and the works of eminent Hwashau,^ comprising 153 volumes’ 
were added. The whole collection consisted of 740 volumes. An analytic 
catalogue of all the^e books was also furnished. In this collection many 
S'astras were found \v1iicb did not exist in the Tibetan collections. 

^ The same as Tibetan Lamas. 
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In China there were five Buddhist schools : 

I. The Vinaya or Ilinayana school. 

II. Tlie Mantra or Tantrik school. , 

III. The Mahay ana school. 

IV. The Gabhira Dars^ana school. 

V. The Sai*artha ^antra. 


I. ViNATA on HiNATAXA SciTOOL. 

The Indian sage Matanga who first carried Buddliism into China was. 
the first of this school in China. His ^successors, for a length of tune 
maintained his school, fcut latterly it dwindled away when Kumara S'ri was 
invited to fJhina. Kumara S'ri was a great scholar and dee})ly read in the 
sacred literature of the 'Buddhists. IIc had also a great fame for 
prodigies and foreknowledge. During this time Cliandana Prahhu**^ wa‘s 
also invited.. King Ilun-shi showed great reverence to him. Che-u- 
Ilwashan* 800 other pupils of the Prahhu wore engaged in ^he gryalf 
work of translating the sacred scriptures into the Chinese language. Sermons 
and instructions in Mahayana philosophy were copiously given, and more 
particularly the vows of monkhood and of the Bodhisattva order w8rc taken 
by many. Henceforth t\ie Hwashaii of^ China introduced the system of 
entering into the Bodhisattva order — a stage which is only attained after 
fulfilling the duties of asceticism^ of the first order. ICu^iara S'rij together 
with Buddha Jnana, professor of Vinaya, Vimala Chakshu, and l>hai;p[ia- 
ruchi and the most eminent of his colleagues, translated the four VyakUraiias 
of the Vinaya portion of the sacred literature, and thereby succeeded in 
enhancing tlie teaching of the Iliirayana philosophy to the monks. 
Sthavira Sanga Varma, another illustrious Buddhist teacher, came from 
India to this country (China). The system^of the Vinaya school, introduced 
by Kunuira SVi and ifiatured by Sanga^Varma, still prevails in China, • 
There is an account of the arrival in Cliina of a famous Sinaleso n*in 
named Devasara, accompanied by ten nuns from India. It is noffkiiown 
whether she was successful in her attempt to organize the convenjb system 
and of extendijjg the vows of chastity and religious devotion to females. 

In the four fundamental truths of religion and in works res 2 )cctmg the 
solution of disputes and doubts about them, the Chfiiese do not differ 
from the Tibetans. From among the large body of books of instruction 
they selected those which suited tliem most in respect of their habits and 
ways of life ; in consequence of which they differ iu some external obser- 
vances from their co-religionists in other countries. They have their own 

• 

® Tho Chankya Lama, the spiritnal guide of the Empferors of China, is holioved 
to he an incarnation of Chandana, one of the disciples of Buddha. 
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peculiarities. Animal food is forbidden according to tboir custom. They 
do not ride nor drive such animals as are naturally intended for those 
purposes. They prefer the, smallest kind of mendicant’s platter to the 
larger size's. The mendicant’s raiment is sewn with depressions and 
loopholes, iu'the order and arrangement of birds’ feathers.'* lii OLiina, in fact, 
there is but one class of Buddhists, in consequence of which there is no 
necessity for the Hwashah to put marks on their dress, like the Tibetan 
Lamas of the present day and the Indian S^ramanas in ancient times, 
to distinguish the followers of one school from those o£* another. 

Recording to the established laws of China, ^ yellow is the sign of 
royalty, red being the colour reserved for tho ministers and nobles. The 
kings of that age, not liking to alter the ancient usage and also to 
give a distinctive appearance to the monkish dress, prescribed scarlet 
for the clergy. In China, people consider it a shameful matter to appear 
in public with naked arms. So they did not choose to adopiJ the mendi- 
cant’s raiment as prescribed in the sacred books. Unlike flie* Tibetan 
monks who are forbidden to use sleeves, the Chinese Ilwashan wear 
them. 

In later times when Tibetan Lamas visitcfj China, the question of 
uniformity in clerical dress arosd. The Tibetan Lamas succeeded in 
preserving their own uniform, owing to J}he supremacy of the Tartar^® 
Emperors over China who tolerated national practices. Up to the present 
day,*th6se customs remain unchanged. The Chinese Hwashah dress in 
scarlet 'with sleeved jackets, and the Tibetan Lamas dress themselves in 
red and yellow, each according to their national practice. 

• 

II. Tawteikism. 

The first of all the Tantnks who came to China from India was 
Stkavira SH Mitra. He diffused the knowledge of Tanft’ikisrn by translating 
th^Mahamayura and other Dharaius into the Chinese language. Although 
contemporaneously with him many other eminent Indian Tantriks came 
to China, yet very few books on Tantrikism were translated for the public. 
The sage tumara S'!’! also did not communicate his Tant)iik lore to tho 
generarpublic, but only to one or two of his confidential disciples, so that 
Tantrikism made Very little progress in China. The little progress that 
it made, was due to Vajra Bodhi^ a learned Acharya of Malava, and to 
his pupil Ahioghij Vajra. These two arrived together in China during 
the reign of the Emperor Thah-min him. Vajra Bodhi instructed 
Shi-ye-sho-£hah-ye and Sherab-thah-ye.^i the two great Hwashan, in 
mysticism. Amoghi^ Vajra performed the ceremony of Vajra Garbha 

w Mongol. 

These are Tibetan translations of Chinese names. 
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Mandala for the benefit of the king who, on account of his devotion 
to Buddhism, was 4 jiven the religious name of “Repository of wisdom 
and knowledge of the triple pitaka.** The a,strologers having found that 
malignant stars were ascendant on the king’s destinj", he averted the evil 
by performing a yajha as prescribed in Buddhist mysticism. Amogba 
Vajra also propitiated one of the guardians of the world called' Vaisramana 
and thereby enabled the king to triumph over his enemies. Being pleased 
with him for his eminent services, the king made him a gift of a piece of 
land su])porting thfee thousand tenants. He translated seventy-seven 
principal treatises on Tantrikism. After installing his pupil, Huilafi, in 
his place ks the high priest, or Vajracharya, he retired to the region of 
peace. AUtumgh both these two great Tantriks and their pupils passed 
for saints and sages, yet Tantrikism did not llourisli long but soon declined. 
During the reign of the .^ooh dynasty, Pandit Danaraksliita, Dharmabhadra 
and other Indian Pandits visited Cliina, but, being very jealous of their mystic 
oporationslptng known to the public, they only communicated the mantras 
to a selected few, under solemn promise of not revealing them to tlio 
j)eoplo. The later Ilwashaii wore taught in only a few of the Tantrik 
rites, such as the cerempny Amoghapasa. It was owing to thele several 
restrictions that mysticism made no progress in China. 

HE. Yatpulta Darsatsa (Matiayana School). 

The founder of this sect w’as Tluui-san,^^ one of the mo.st, famous 
Budddist teachers of China. Ho was a descendant of Tun-kun, - tho 
chief minister of 'J'han kin. lie was admitted into t)ie order of monkhood 
at a very early age Being of saintly^ origin, in intelligence, quickness,^ 
sharpness ol: mental faculties and aptitude for learning, he was unrivalled 
by any boy of bis age. While only 11 years old, he committed to memory 
tlieYimala-ldrti of the Tanguf' and the Saddharma Pundarika^of 

Kahgyur, both of which he could reproduce from memory. He first 
mastered the Abhidliarrna pitaka and then studied all the volumcis of^ho 
Kahgyur and Tangur collections. At the age of twenty-nine he became 
acquainted vvith the Prakrit language of ludia, and with a vie# to travel 
in that country, secured for himself a passport from the Emperor. ^\issing 
through diiferent countries, he reached India, and. travelled all over 
its central and border provinces, such as Kashmir, in all of which he 
visited numerous places of pilgrimage. He learnt mi^ny of the higher 
and lower yaiias from several Indian Pandits. Jetari, an illustrious sage, 
was his chieE preceptor. At the noble monastery of Naleiidra, he learnt 
the Yogficharya philosophy from one of its most learned professors, 
Daiita Bhadra or Dauta Deva, who was then iir his 100th year, Soma 
Contraction of Than-Sson-tsan, 
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writers identify him with the Acharya Dantasena, the pupil of Vinaya 
Deva. He met his chief preceptor Jetari a second time, from whom ha 
again received instructions on the Yogacharya tenets. Besides Jetari and 
Hantasena, there were other Pandits from whom he received instruction in 
Buddhist philoso])hy. He devoted one year and three tnonths to hearing 
lectures on "Maitreya’s series of Dharina 4astras. In the remaining nine 
months of the second year, he completed his study of Nyiiya (Logic). 
Since then during a period of three years he studied Indian plnlosophies 
of various schools, and vanquished a certain Brahman^t king in disputa- 
iion.^ In refutation of heresies, he wrote a work based on Mahay ana 
principles, called “ The Extinguisher of Heresy,” con*taining GOOO-slokas— 
the excellence of which struck all Indian wise men with wonder.* 

Again Pandit Haraprabha having written a treatise in refutation 
of* the Yogacharya tenets, Thah-Ssan-tsah also wrote a volume con- 
taining 8000 slokas, called Ekantasiddha, which he presented to:»his teacher 
Hanta-bliaclra. All these works being written in the Sanskri||^latnguage, 
the Chinese philosopher became eminently famous. The people of Arya- 
varta gave him the name Mahjiyana Leva. Some of the Indian Achjiryas 
became ifis pupils in Buddhist philosopliy, and king S'iladitya and 
Kumara, and the king of Southern Jndia called Dliatuhha Ira and several 
other princes treated him with great reverence. Among the numerous 
llwashah teachers ^who visited India, Tluui-ssan-tsah was the only one 
who obtained the high dignity of Pandit and enjoyed the veneration of 
Indian kings. After an absence of seventeen years of which three wore 
spent in the return journey, he returned to China. The reigning Emperor 
•of China, Chen-ku-an, received him •with the greatest demonstration of 
reverence and respect, and Thah-Ssan-tsah presented liim with more than 
600 volumes of Sanskrit manuscripts written on palmyra leaves, relics of 
Buddha, images, portraits and different sorts of Indian ^articles. The king 
pla^d him at the head of the monastery of Huh-£u.ssi, where he 
employed him, together with other learned llwashahs, in translating 607 
volumes of Buddhism including the Sherchin Ashtasahasrika, chiefly of 
Maitreya Dharma, also in revising many of the ancient translations. He 
rebuilt ^he monastery of Tshi-ain-ssi or in Tibetan Chambalih. During 
that period there wdre 3,716 religious establishments in China, from all of 
which he recruited intelligent and well-behaved monks for his new 
monastery. He afeo admitted now monks. By these means he was enablod 
to establish a grand monastic establishment, containing 18,630 monks of 
which he became the abbot. After the death of Chen-ku-an, his son Ka-u- 
tsuh became Emperort He greatly patronised Thang-ssau-tsang ’and bis 
monastery. To every fifty principal monks of Paimin-ssi he supplied four 
servants, namely, three apprentice monks and cfne neophyte. He made 
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excellent arrangements for the support of the clergy and appointed the 
illustrious sage as bishop of the three great monasteries, Paimih-ssi,^^ 
Huhfussi and Tshi-an-ssi. , 

^J"hah-ssan-tsaii introduced tbo three orders of priesthood and the 
fi\o methods of nidditat ion among the clergy, and wrote commerftaries on the 
8 ata-Siihasrika, according to the Yogacliarya method, eight ti'hatises on his 
own svstein (ViiJuhicharya), the Laiikavatara sutra and many other 
butrdntas. 

Jle also wrott many s.-istras in general, such as Nyaja Sangraha, 
Krj>a Siii)graha, &c., and devoted all his attention ai^d energies to 
dillusing* the Maha3\‘iiia and Yogacharya schools, lie enjctcd a lofty 
clniitya cafled Xrya Pantha to the south of the monastery of Tshi-aiu-ssi, 
in which he deposited palmleaf MSS. in Sanskrit of Indian scrijjtures and 
some sacred relies. He collected one million sacred images from varifiiis 
sources, rawsomed 10,000 animal lives, distributed alms to 10,000 men and 
offered ten^inillions of lain]>s to sacred beings. Having worked for a period 
of nearly forty years to promote the well-being of all living beings, at the 
age of sixty -five he was emancipated from mundane sufferings. The 
Vipulacharya doctrine of Jluddhism, taught by him, was obtained by him 
from his teacher Danta Dhadra. The, following wore the illustrious pro- 
fessors whom he followed ; 


1. 

Buddha. 


6. 

Dharma ll^ksliita. 

2. 

M aitroya. 


6. 

Anaiida. 

3. 

Ary a Sanga. 


7, 

Vi nay a Bhadra. 

4. 

Yasu Mitra. 


8. 

Danta-sena. 


It was Thah-ssan-tsah who first Introduced this system of Buddhism* 
into China. The name Thau-ssan-tsah means “ the knower of the three 
Pitakiis in the kingdom of Than.’’^^ FiVm one of Thah-ssan-tsah’s pupils 
named Khuliu-ki-fusi, Ti-yaii-Shi-6an-slicbu (teacher of the S'unj\ita 
philosophy) and other learned Hwashahs received instruction, and haukded 
down the system to posterity. * 

IV. The BriiEAT) op the S'^j^xata rniLOsornx. * 

c • 

Buddha delivered this philosopliy to Manju Ghosha^s who^'in turn 
delivered it to Nagarjuna. The following were the# eminent teachers of 
this pbilosoidiy : — 

, 1, Nagarjuna. 2, Arya Deva, also called Nila-netr%, on account of his 

having two spots, large as the eyes, on both his cheeks. His real name 
was Chandrakirfci. 3, Svami Prajua-ra^mi. 4, the Chinese sago Yesse-pal 
who was miraculously visited by Nagarjuna, 5, Ypse-Lodoi, from whom 
*3 Variously called Pai-massi or Piman-ssi. * 

He vras a menihcr of the Thau royal family. 

Tho same as Muiijusi'i. 
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Ti-chi-tasi learnt it. The last was an cmiuont scliolar who first introdueod 
this philosophy into China and by his piety and excellent accomplishments, 
promoted the well-being of his countrymen. In the knowledge of the 
Abhidharnfa, there was none in China to equal him. In the ])ractico and 
observance of Vinaya, he is said to have been like a JJqdhisattva (saint). 
He became spiritual guide to the second king of Thengur in Soulboni 
China and also to king Wendhi of the Su dynasty. In moral merit ho was 
incomparably great. He erected a monastery called Kw-chhiii-ssi, on 
mount The-an-tha, and another on the hill called Yu-khyu«wan. In thesa 
two he founded thirty-six schools, and furnished them with complete copies 
of tie Kahg yur and Tangur. He constructed 800,(^00 images of Buddha 
and Bodhisattvas and miniature chaityas, in gold, silver, br^iss, sandal- 
wood, &c. He ordained 14,000 monks and had 3Q principal disciples, all of 
whom were versed in the S'unyata philosophy. He wrote numerous com- 
mentaries on the various branches of Buddhism, besides notes on Buddha’s 
precepts delivered at the Mrigarshi grove, the Mahavaipulya sutra^ Prajila 
paramita and Mahanirvana tantra. He also iiltroduced the study of a 
series of books called The sacrament of offering obeisance by prostra- 
tions,” ‘^<Tun-min,” Tse-yanmin,” ‘‘Beema,*’ a treatise on mysticism, 
** Ma-ne,” and “ Sutranta Vidya,” a complete analysis of Dharma and 
perfection. * 

At the request^of Kin Wen-dhi, he wmte forty religious treatises and 
fifty synopses of the Prajna-pararnita, Sadharma Pundarika, Mula Prajua,^^* 
&c., for the use of students of Buddhism. After labouring for thirty years 
in endeavouring to propagate the Madhyamika i>bilos())ihy of Nagarjuna, at 
the beginning of the sixtieth year of In’s age,’" in the 17t]i year of Khai-hu- 
all’s reign, ho sat absorbed in deep meditation to pass away from this 
life. He vanquished the great god” of the Chinese, named Kwan-yun- 
chkaiV^ or “the lord of clouds and tlftindcr,” and bound him under asolernu 
oat^i to defend Buddhism in China. lie had thirty. two principal discqiles 
of whoupthc following were the most remarkable for their Icariiing and 
purity of life : . 

. (1) Tan-an-tsun-che. 

(2) Fu-hu-wa-tsun-che. 

(3) Tun*yan-the-an-tsun-che. 

(4) Cho-shi-lan-tsun-che. 

(5) * KiTi-fehi-tsuii-che. 

Among his spiritual successors, one named J^lia an-tliai-tsiui who 
S 2 >read his system in the southern province of China called Kin-nan, became 

** Ctunniontary by Kagurjuna. 

On the 24-th of mid- winter mouth. 

Also-called Kwon-lo-yu-ycr. , 
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very eminent, while the northern part called Tuh-yu-an, adopted a differ- 
ent school. Commencing with Ti-che, spiritual father and son, and during 
the five spiritual successions — viz., (1) I)hi-sin-fu-4un-da-shee, (2) Yun-hu- 
wa-ti-yaii-da-shee, (3) Shi-an-she-hu-fa-tsafi-dashec, (4) Chhih-li-hafi- 
chhih-kvva-shee, r^and (5^ Ku-hi-fuh-chuh-meedashee, the study of 
Phal-chlieii” was cliiefly pursued by Chinese Buddliists.^' The same 
practice has come down to the present day and it must be admitted 
that Phalchhen is the favourite scriptural work of the modern Chinese 
Buddhists. The fourth chief Hwashah, named Chliih-li-bah-kwashio 
also known by the name of Then-kwan, meaning Vimala-drishti or 
“ clear sight” became the abbot of Kevo-tse-ha, for which reason he was 
called Clihih-ii-hah-kwashie'. He flourished during the reign of Than. 
Min-lui-an, and was well versed in the ten branches of sacred literature 
as well as in the science of government. Through tho religious sanctity 
and purity of his life, he obtained sainthood. Although he did not visit 
India, yet he had mastered the Sanskrit language and could fluently 
converse in it, nor did he^require any interpreter to explain Sanskrit works. 
He had a gigantic frame, nine eubits high ; his hands hung to his knees ; 
he possessed forty teeth ; his eyes were scarcely seen to wink^, and the 
very sight of his monstious person struck men with awe and reverence. 
Tliroiighout the country of China be was famed as a Maha Pandita, 
who had no rival. The illustrious Chankya Jiinpochhc Rolpoi dorje’ the 
spiritual guide of the Emperor Chhiii-lufl, in his hymns on the story of 
Revo-tse-na describes this great Pandit as an incarnation of Maitreya 
Buddha. Other writers believe him to have been an emanation of Manju 
Ghosha. Among the Chinese, he was the greatest scholar in Phal-chhen, 
on which subject he wrote three large commentaries. Among his principal 
works the following are well known: — (1) “Vows,” (2) “the Mirror 
of Dharmat,” (8) V the Mirror of ^Lam'p of S'astras,” (4) Bodhisattva 
Pancha Marga, and other synopses of the triple pitakas, (5) three hun(jjred 
detached treatises of S'astras. It is universally admitted tliat & greater 
scholar iii Phal-chhen never appeared in China. Ho lived one hundred 
and two years, during which time he became spiritual guide tp seven 
kings in succession, and taught the sutrantas soreral limes. Hit school 
is known by the name of “ S hi-an-sbe-hu.” Its tenets differ very little 
from those of Thah-ssan-tsaiis, the difCerciioo being in the ways 
l)rcscribcd. The 21st spiritual successor of this great teacher named 
K^u-au-fu thai-fa-sl^e became celebrated for his learning. He is said to 
have been miraculously visited by Maitreya, while going on k pilgrimage 
to lievot(5e-ua. Although the school founded by Tighi, and his spiritual 
son, continued for a long time, yet it wroughft very little change in 
the religious persuasion of north and south China. 
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V, Fifth SXrabtha-tadi School. 

This is the most ancient school of India, derived from Buddha and 
handed dpwn to*his spiritflal successors directly. The following is the 
order of succession in which it has come to posterity : ^ 

Buddlyi, Mahakasyapa, Ananda, Shanabastri, Madhyamahna,Upagupta, 
Dhitika, Avhat Krishna, Sudarsana, Vibhaga, Budclhananta, Buddha Mitra, 
Panasha, Asva Ohosha Mashaba, Nagarjuna, Aryadeva, Bahula-bhadra, 
Saiigaiiaiita^ Arbat Ghaiiasa, Kunuirata, and Sha-ya-ta. 


IX. A^NCIENT CHINA, ITS SACRED T^TERATURE, PHILO- 
SOPHY AND RELIGION A£ KNOWN TO THE TIBETANS.^ 

The name of this great country ii|i its own language is S'en-tc-hu 
(S'en ^ God, Teliu = land) or the celestial country. Some authors 
identify it with the fabulous Continent of Lu-phapa. 

The people of Aryavarta call it Maha China, where Maha means 
great and China is a^ corruption of Tshin. Among the sovereigns of China 
She-’lm-huh, king of the province of Tshin, became very powerful. He 
conquered the neighbouring countries and made his power felt in most 
oJE the countries of Asia, so fhatilns name as king of Tshin was known 
to distant countries of the world. In course of time by continual phonetic 
cCang^ the name Tshin passed first into Tsin and then into Chin or China, 
whence the Sanskrit designation Maha China or Great China. Tlio 
Tibetan^ call it Gya-nag, (Gya “extensive” and nag “black”) or people 
of tire plains who dress in black clothes : for all the Chinese dress in blue 
or black. So alsojLhe Tibetans gave the appellation of Gya-gar to the people 
of India, on account of their wearing white dresses. According to the 
ancient hktori^j^l records, many religious schools and customs originated 
in China. Of these, three were the most important, viz., She-bu, Do-hu 
and Jin. 'The first, She-hu, partakes more of a literary than of a religious 
character. We shaU therefore treat it as literature. Accordinjg to Sam- 
hhota, the father of Tibetan literature, letters are the origin of all science 

' Translated fi:om Bub^alji-iSelkyi-Meldn. See Yol. L, p. 187, Note 1. 
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and speech : they are the rudiments of words and their significations : to 
the formation of letters, religion owes its success : but for the principles 
of reading and writing, the progress of work, knowledge^and science in tho 
world would liave come to a standstill. 

The first soven'ign of China, King Fohi, was a very accomplished 
prince, possessed of an intellect quick, powerful and discerning. With the 
aid of his wise minister Tshankyo he first invented the art of writing and 
gave to the letters their form, power and inflection or orthography. He in- 
troduced the system' of wi*iiing on bamboo slates with waxen pencils. Hi» 
characters were of a rounded shape called Ton-tse, and it | was during 
the reign' of Tshin-shi-h iin that Ids minister Li-si invented the running 
hand whicli were called Li-si after his name, llis General Minthe-yaii 
invented the brush pen made of hare’s hair, and with ink prepared from the 
smoke of pine-wood painted the characters on silk cloth. Afterwards 
Tsliai-wan of Nng-rum ijivcnted paper. Tlien, by tbe invention of a 
neater sort of characters called khya-i-si (and the cursive called I’sho-u-si) 
a more convenient and easy method of writing was introduced which gradu- 
ally displaced the earlier systems Many works were written which •illustra- 
ted tbe simple and childish character of the earlier j^eople. Li-si and Miii- 
the’s systems of slow and quick baiidwrUing were found unfit and rude and 
80 fell into disuse. 

The first king Fo-hi wrote a largo treatise on the ^ art of divination 
and astrology called Ivhyeii-shaii which is the earliest* work Of tlio 
kind known. He also wrote a book on Etliics, called “ Tbe perfect and 
judicious behaviour.” Tbeji ajipeared tlio five literary and moral works 
called by the general designation of Ookjiiis, viz ,: — yeekyiu Hhee-kyin. ^ 
Shoo-kyin, Lec-kyin and Olihuu-chlio-u. The authorship of Yeekyiii 
is attributed to Fohi, the writers of the rgmuining four being unknown. 
Shc-bu is also a well-known term for tfiat science vrhich treats of the re- 
gulation of the customs and manners of a nation. 

CHAPTER I. 

' Ethical pitiLOsopnY. 

The works on this subject are very iutorosting. Tbe founder of this 
philosophy was tho famous sage Khun-fu-tse (in Tibetan Kon-tse, tho 
latinized Confucius). He was born not long after tbe birth of Buddha. 

In tbe latter period of tho Te-hu dynasty, during the reign of Tc-hu- 
wih, Kbuh-fu-tsc was born in Shan-tu one of tho thirteen great divisions 
of China. . His biography is well known evoiy where in China and he is 
universally believed to have been a particularly sacred personage. The 
present laws of China and tbe ethical works, so well suited to the welfare 
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of all classes of men, are all founded on the Code of laws first drawn up 
by this great philosopher. From that time to the present day, for a period 
of more than two thousand and five hundred years, during which time China 
has witnessed many political changes and revolutions, the downfall and growth 
of many dyinasties, the laws of Khuii-fu-tse have coniinued to regulate 
and govern the manners and customs of the whole community from tlie Em- 
peror to the meanest subject So wise and excellent are those huvs that 
they have undergone little change in the course of time, ileing the first 
j^nd wisest preceptor of the monarchs of China, the portrait and name of 
Khun-fu-tse arc adored and venerated by every sovereign wlio succeeds 
to tCc celestial throne. This ceremony handed do\tii from generation to 
generation has got the sanction of anticpiity as a heritage to the Emperors 
of China. The descendants of Khuji-fu-tse cn|T)y the second order of the 
Etnpire as an hereditary honour, in token of the high regard duo to the 
memory of the wisest man born in China. The Tibetans Jl)elieve that 
their celeUi-ated Sroii-tsan GamjK) was an incarnation of Khuf>-fu-tso — 
one of miraculous birth — in whom was manifest the spirit of Chenressig, 
Some authors conjecture that Khun-fu-tse was the inventor of astrology 
from thc*few verses bearing his name and praise, which head almost all 
the astrological works of China and Tibet. He fs also believed by some 
people to have been the inventor of handicrafts, manufacture, techno- 
logy &G. Jt was IGmh-fu-tse who first tiflight philosophy and literature 
ill China, but he wrote only a few works on those subjc.cts. II is pupils and 
followers made copious additions to and improvements on bis works, which 
were revised and annotated. The works so annotated and revised which 
• served as guides to the scholars of«Cliina, are four in number, viz. ; — Ta- 
she-u, Chuii-yun, Loon-yu and Meii-tse. The outlines of Ta-she-u, 
drawn up by Khufi-fu-tse himself, were enlarged by bis pupil named Choii- 
tsft from hints taken from him. l^he second work Chufj^yun was composed 
byJTse-se. The third work Loon-yu was attributed to the joint authorship 
of Tse-te-u Tse kyaii and Tse-sba. The fourth work Men-tse derived its 
name from that of its author. These writers were either Khun-fu-tse’s 
pupils qr pupils of his pupils. From the time the Te-liu dynasty was founded, 
literature made rapid strides in China and the number of literary works 
greatly increased. •There grew up during this time, (as afterwards), a number 
of scholars (not less than 100) who interpreted those works and wrote com- 
mentaries oil thftn. The statutes and laws which uphold the govenimput 
were drawn up during the reign of Hwanku by a learned scholar named 
She-u-hu, on the basis of Khiin-fu-tse’s works. A •few years afterwards, 
Tse-u-fu-tse, a great philosopher, wrote many original works which, even 
at the present day, are considered as great authorities and works of refe- 
rence. Again, there are five other works, called Kail-cheii, which resemble 
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tho Deb-thers or Historical records of Thibet in subject matter ; besides 
they contain many literary and philosophical notices which come more 
properly under the heading of Shc-hu, Astrology or the art of Divination. 

The earliest written encyclopujdia of Astrology is the chief repository 
of Yeckyih, the first of the Uhu series. Tho art of divination called 
Porthah which was brought into Tibet during tho reign of the Than 
dynasty was obtained from this great work. In early times, as stated 
above, there reigned in China the Hun dynasty of three kings and that 
of Dili of live kings During the reign of Fohi (whose name is also written 
as llpushy), the first of the Hun kings, there came out from the great river 
He in the province of Henan (modern Ha-nan) a monster called Lun-ma 
having thediody of a horse and the head of a dragon. On tho back of this 
hideous monster there wci^e eight figures or Madras (called Pakwas in 
Chinese), curiously inscribed. The eight Pakwas being multiplied to 
G'l by perrnptatioii, a work was written under the name of Lyau-shan 
(chief work). The figures on the back* of the monster were called 
H6-tbo-hu; tbo-hu in Chinese meaning “figures’* and He being the 
river from wliieli the monster issued. This earlier account of the origin 
of the Pakwais called the “ First Heavenly System.’* Afterwards a learned 
man by the name of'S'en-non wrote a work on the Porthan, called 
Ku-hi-tsan, based on the first work on divination. It is also said that 
it was brought down by an eagle from the mountain .called S.wan-ywan. 
It is related by some writers that there is a work which was composed 
from the cry of an eagle. The third monarch of the Hun dynasty 'named 
Yee-kbyun (written as Yihi-sliyin), by accurate observation of the heavenly 
bodies and by assigning the distinctive signs of male and female to the fivec 
elements, formed the ten fundamentals” (and gave the names of mouse, bull, 
&c., to the tw^elve concatenations or Lendals^ named the divisions of time, 
— years, month* and days). Alf these were represented on a globe, 


2 The five elcnionls of astrology — 

1. Tree, Male and Female. 

2. Fire „ 

3. * Earth „ 

4. Iron „ 

5. Water „ 

3 The Sanskrit words corresponding to tho 12 Dondals of the Tibetan astrology 
or causal connection on which the existence of the human soul dej*>nds dro : — 


1. 

Avidya. 

7. 

Vidana. 

2. 

Bamska^ 

8. 

Hislma. • 

3. 

Vij liana. 

9. 

Apaddna. 

4. 

Ifamarupa. 

10. 

Bhova. 

6, 

Shadyatna, 

11. 

Jati. 

6. 

Spar^. 

12. 

Jaramarana. 
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called Hun-thyeu-yi constructed by him for the purpose. The clocks (Tse- 
men chiii) and watches (Pe-yo-hu) of modern China are prepared after 
those illustrations. Moreover, the invention of chariots, boats, forts, ten 
sorts of nftisical airs and the use of arms were attributed to him. 


The later heavenly system. 

The fourth king of the dynasty of Tc-hu n^med Yo-hu-tho-hu- 
thah-shi, was, in the year tree-dragon (the first of the heavenly years 
acc(ft*ding to^this system of calculating time), presented with wonder- 
ful tortoise by a man from the south named Yni-shan-sho. By carefully 
observing the figures and marks on the tortoise’s* shell, which were supposed 
tQ expiess the names of divisions of time, the king imjproved the former books 
on astrology and the art of divination. From that year to thg fire-dragon 
year of tlw 12th cycle when tMb Emj)eror Chheu-lun ascended the throne, 
there elapsed 4092 years. There are legends which relate that a subject 
presented a wonderful tortoise to king Yo-hu, but there is no record of 
his utilizing the marks on the shell for the purposes of astrology. It is 
stated that king Shi-hu-yohi obtained a wonderftil tortoise of miraculous 
origin from the River Loo of Ilanan^nd by reading tlie astrological symbols 
and'marks^known as Pakwa, found on its sfccll, wrote a large treatise on 
divination.’’ He* gave the name of Loo-tho-u^ to it, from Loo, the river 
whencQ the tortoise came cut. 

The period during which the heaven and earth remained one and undi- 
^vided,® was known as Nam Na, and the period when they became separated 
and distinct from each other, as Nam Chhyo. During these two i^eriods, 
and also previously, the science*of Pakwa or astrology and divination is said 
to^have existed in itself, in con.^eqinfncc of which it i» considered as ever 
unchangeable. It is not stated in the Ohineso books that the “ great 
tor?oiso”» is the prime cause of all things, as is fabled by Tibetan writers 
on astrology and the black art, after the above account of the wonderful 
tortoise of the Chinese from whom undoubtedly they have ^dcjrivod their 
knowl(W.ge of astrology and divination. The following arc the versos on 
which the Tibetan^ after the Chinese, base all their knowledge of astrology 
and of the position of the earth. 


* Tho-hu meaning the hook of symbols and signs. 

® From this it must not bo understood that the first work on divination written 
from the figures on the horse-dragon, was composed before the formation of the Heaven 
and Earth from chaos. The name Nam Aa is used to distinguish its i>riority to that 
which iinmodiatoly followed it. 
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Tsiig-lag-tsc-kyi-tsa-va-ni The principal root of astrology. 

Ma-ha’Ser-gyi-rus-hal-d6. Is the great-golden tortoise. 

Go-vo Lhor-dah J ud-ma The tail to the north and the head above. 

Chyah. 

Shog-yoshar-hl-shog-ycn- The right and left sides lie east and 
nub. west. » 

Yau-lag-shes-po-tsham-zi- The limbs extend to the four quarters 
knan. 

Gan-kyalnc-pade-ye teng. On which lies supreme 

Dsam-lin Jig-teii Chliag- The world Jambudvipa and rests, 
par-dod. ^ 

Won-w\ih father of the first king of the Chigur dynasty who was a 
saintly personage revived the first work on astrology written by Fohi. The 
later heavenly system of astrology, based on the symbols and marks on 
the tortoise^ shell, was revised and improved by Che-Iiu-wecn. Altogether 
there w(?re three great works on astrolo^ written at thred different 
times, the first being Le-an-shan’s, the second Ku-hi-tsan’s and the third 
Wen-wan’s — all well known in China. During the latter period of the 
Te-hu dynasty, the wicked and stupid king of Chhen-gur in utter ‘ignorance 
of the worth of astrology, and apprehending danger from the existence of 
astrological works which in his eyes appeared ominous and fi’aught yritlx 
evil, ordered them to be burht. The first two works were. destroyed, 
but fortunately Wen-wan’s work survived, and it is on this that the 
modern astrological works of China are chiefly based. Wcn-wan*s son, 
Chi-hu-kyuii, revised and illustrated his father’s work. Khuii-fu-tse 
is said to have improved upon the writings of his predecessors, but this ist 
questioned by some writers who doubt if he^ ever wrote on the subject of 
astrology and divination. Another painstaking author wrote a small treatise 
on astrology, baso^i on Chc-hu-kyifn’s work. One of Klmn-fu-ice’s 
pupils is said to have drawn up some astrological formula? under the natqp of 
Shi-chin, which were ascribed by some to Khun-fu-tse himself. •Probably 
people mistake this book for Khun-fu-tse’s. Among tlie ancient writers 
of China, Wen-wan, 01)i-bu-kyun and Khun-fu-tse are famed as 

four saintly authors. Old men of Tibet believe that the art of divination 
was first discovered by Manju-sri, the god of wisdom,* on the summit of 
llevo-tse-na. Other accounts, stating that it was given to the world by the 
gpddcss Namgyalmo (S. Vidya) and by Padma Sambhavj#, alsd obtain credit 
in Tibet, but are mere fabrications, having no more truth in them than those 
ascribing the origin of astrology to Duddha. 
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Medical JVorks. 

The second king of the Huh dynasjjy named Yan-dheu-shen-huh-shi 
was the first who wrote on snedicino. To feel and understand the pulse 
and to divine human destiny by an intimate knowledge of the fundamental 
elements were the principal subjects of his works. This latter science® 
was unknown in India and other countries. The four great classes of 
Tibetan medical works arc said to have been based upon the above named 
early Chinese works. The five fundamental elements of the Chinese arc 
quite dissimilar to those of tlio Indians, being tree, •fire, earth, iron, and 
wati^r, while#akasa has no place. Tree probably supjdies the place of wind, 
but it is not easy to understand how iron could be imagined to 4)e a subs- 
titute for akdsa. • 

i 

Music. 

Yu, tninistcr of King Shun, discovered the use of the*fivQ Khin or 
Sanskrit Tar and the twenty-five tones of music called Slice in Chinese or 
Sur in Sanskrit. Ho wrote a book on songs and musical performances 
called Sfco-hu. The Tha-shi dance of Tibet of the present day was based 
upon this Chinese mode. There also appeared many original works on 
rhetoric (Alankara Vidya.) in botir the periods. The number of figures of 
speech in, the Chinese language is greater tiaan in Tibetan. 

Works on history, technology, selection of lands, physiognomy, and 
prognostication existed from an early age. The number of works on 
these subjects increased in latter times, but they arc not classed as great 
works. . 

She-hu or an e^eposition and '{^indication of the Confacian philosophy. 

* With regard to religious faith among the Shc^m scholars very few 
pePsons possess the “ predisjjosition to piety” (according to Buddhistic 
principles). The majority of them, content to limit their aims to this 
life, are careless whether their future after death be one of happiness or 
damnation, while others look upon this life as the consequencestof Karma and 
Phala. They argue that had it been true, Khun-fu-tso and King Fo-hi 
would have mentioned it in their works, which contain no such account. 
Both King,Fo-^i and Khun fii-tso who were distinguished for their pro- 
found wisdom and learning were, no doubt, aware of those religious principles, 
but omitted them in their works, owing to the people of the age not having 

been so far advanced as to comjirehend the triple pitakas of Dharma. The 

• • 

° Tho science of predicting human destiny by marking the pulsation is different 
from palmisty which was known in India. 
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works called U hu jiii and Ssi-shi-hu, &c., treated of such matters of 
worldly utility as would meet the requirements of the age they lived in, 
and would pave the way for the fdture reception of Buddhism. Fo-hi and 
Khuh-fu-ise did not speak a single word against Buddhismp like the 
unprincipled Charvakas who reject the theory of the transmigration of 
souls and the inevitable consequence of Karma and Phala. Once, one of 
Khufi-fu-tse’s pupils asked him what would be the state of man after 
death. Khuh-fu-tse answered that he could not say that there was no 
future existence : th^^-t it was so mysterious and unknown, that he could not 
hazard any opinion on it : but would presently explain all that was conceivable 
and open ^o cognition. ' Again ouce while he was explaining some meta- 
physical poirts respecting the supreme being, one of his pupils, Wuen-fu-hu, 
questioned him thus, “ Sire; if there is a great being as you mention, what 
and where is he ? Is he so and so Khuh-fu-tse having replied in the 
negative, the^ pupil asked if he (Khuh-fu-tse himself) was not that being ; 
V No, how could I be like that supremo being ?” replied Khuh-fu-tse. “ If 
so’* retorted the pupil, “ whore must he be ?’* Khuh-fu-tse said, “ such a 
being is born in the western quarter” (by which ho evidently meant Buddha). 
In the works of these two personages there are some mysterious o passages 
which appear like the 'aphorisms of Buddhism, capable of a higher 
signification than the mere earthly objects they are taken to mean- 
The text of Yeo-kyih in some uspects resembles the Tantrik philosophy 
of the Buddhists, as has been explained by the most learned Lama Chan-kya 
Rolpai Dorjo. During the supremacy of the Jih dynasty, two eminent 
Chinese scholars named Hwa Shaft Fo-sben and Dhu-hu-min, wrote com- 
mentaries on both She-hu and Dohu, in which they pointed out many striking 
resemblances to the theories oE Buddhism. In a later work called “ The 
History of the rise and progress of religion (or Chhoijuft)” being an 
exposition of the wtrks of the great- Sh§-hu teacher Khun-fu-tse, it^is 
found that his teachings were akin to those of Buddhism. Khung-fu-tse*s 
works avowedly treat on ethics and on public utility for the benefit both 
of individuals and of nations, but essentially they point to saintly wysa. 
Those who have studied Buddhism critically, can easily perceive the^similarity 
between Khun-fu-tso’s teaching and that of Buddha, but the general 
readers of Khun-fu-stc may not form any sound judgment in this respect. 
Of the classes which go by the name of U-hu-chifi, five viz,, Yin, 
Tee, Lee, Kyi, and Sheen, are the principal works. In theiChinese language 
they are called U-bu-cbhan or one’s own doctrine, behaviour or morality. 
The first, Yin, inculcates mild and gentle behaviour ; the* 2nd, Yee, 
treats of, affection, cheerfulness, and good humou^ ; the 3rd, Lee, of 
manners and customs ; the 4th, of wisdom ; the 6th, of a calm and firm 
mind. The four well known ethical works called Ssi-she-hu are mere 
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applications of these five subjects. Those who in China carefully master 
these five subjects are regarded as sages, those who can practise them, as 
saints. , 

Origin of Seaven, Earth and Men according to th^^^ Ye-hyiH'^, 

In the •beginning, before the formation of Heaven and Earth there 
existed nothing but “ Hun tun” or void, which evolved of itself and was in 
a state of chaotic agitation from eternity, until it fell into utter confusion and 
disorder. In this state of chaos, the order, distinction, cognition, classifica- 
tion and nomenclature of things were unknown. The Chinese account bears 
a staking re^mblance to the account as to the origin of the wprld in all 
Tibetan works on mysticism that in the beginning there existed nothing 
except void from which the world arose. i In that chaotic state there was 
the virtue of “ The-ji’* that is, the supreme nature, matter and self-existent 
energy. Just as we have the innate power of distinguishing difBerent 
things in •ourselves, so the primeval chaos possessed the virtue ©f giving 
rise to distinct existences. From its internal agitation, it produced first of 
all Namba (species), and nature, which were like male and female. Again 
these beWig endowed with a virtue like the germination of the seed by 
the union of the male and female elements, divitled themselves into the 
“ Tsha-shiii,” i. e., the fourfold distinction into (1) great male, (2) littlo 
male, (3) great female and (4) little femal®. Afterwards from the union 
of those two species sprung the Pa-kwa or Tibetan Farkha and Choo-gun 
or the nine mansions with forty-five gods residing in them. Thereafter 
from tho virtue of these two, light and clearness came forth. All light 
^substances flew upwards from the* ocean of chaos, tho thin and at- 
tenuated things resting on the surface. When this separation took place 
the upper region or Heaven (or Thain) was produced. This was called 
the age of tho formation of Hc*tvcn^Nam !^iima). All heavy (Sanskrit 
guru), thick, unclean and ponderous substances sank to the bottom and 
formed tjie Earth called Tee. This is called the age of the Earth’s 
closing. When Heaven and Earth were produced, the shining lustre of 
the former radiated from above and the bright efEulgence of the latter rose 
upwards. These two, united together, produced “ Man.” This age was 
called the period gf the formation of Man. Heaven, Earth and Man 
are possessed of three virtues or potential energies and three aims 
(designs). In wgrks on mysticism a similar description is given. Heaven 
is said to have been anciently the father and Earth tho mother. These 
two meeting together produced a sound, whence emanated Man. The 
Tibetan “ Nam” or Chinese “ Thain” means both Heaven and .potential 
Energy. Tibetan “Sa” or Chinese “ Tee” meaning Earth is purely matter 
that has productive powers. . 
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Tarhha or PaJcioa or Mudrd Symbols, 


Tibetan 

mo 

Ha 

chag 

namkha chhu 

ri 

shin 

Ion 

Cliincse 

li 

khon 

ta 

khin 

kham 

lain 

Bin 

son 

English 

firo 

earth 

iron 

sky 

water 

liill 

tree 

wind. 


r 

Chinese CJionguh or Tihelan Mevagii, English nine mansions of the ^6 gods, 
TiT)c*tan chikar iiinag Bum thin sliijii/i nasor tiigkar dunmar gjmtkar gumar 

English white hlaek blue green yellow white rod white red. 

No. of Mansions 123 4 667 8 9 

Again, the blue sky (or the inidclle illuminated atmosphere), and tho 
Earth are both called the world. Vulgar people say that the IToav^'u is 
of dark b'lup colour and the Earth four-sided. According to this system 
only nine heavens arc m(?ntioned without a word about their disposition. 
The Tibetans alone hold that there are nine strata of earth, pne above 
another and nine heavens in regular succession. The great period counted 
from the beginning of the formation of Heaven, Earth and Mat]^ till their 
destruction is called Yi-yvan (iEvum). The measure of time in one 
Yi-yvau is equal to 120,000 human years of the Hindu system or “kalpa.” 
After the destruction of Heaven, Earth and Man, Tliintuh and Thcji will 
bo convulsed to form a '-second chaos, from which there will be a renewed 
formation of the world. 

Man is like the eifulgcncc^pr the essence of all conglomerate matter. 
The Chitieso do not recognize the theory of the four' ways of birth, viz,^ 
from the egg and the womb and the manner of production of insects and 
plants. According to them, man was not born in the beginning but 
formed after the manner above described. The earliest writers do not 
appear to hold that the Heaven, formed after the dissolution of Chaos/ 
possessed any visible appearance or magnitude, nor do they explain what 
will be the state 9 f man after death. They neither, enumerate the six 
classes of living beings, nor describe how they were produced. Latterly an 
eminent Chinese writer called Chou-tse, who was acquainted with 'the 
works of tlie Buddhists wrote as follows : — After death, those portions 
of the mind and soul or the spiritual cfCulgenco, obtained from Uio Father 
consisting of^ the Three Pranas (called Sahhaon) (ly towards the skies and 
became absorbed in S'en (divinity), while the six parts (consisting of 
spiritual emanations) obtained from the mother (Lehu-pho) go down 
towards the earth, and mix with the sjnrit called ** ki:^-bi*\ or the devil. 
All the Chinese authors attributed the happiness and sufEerings of this 
world to The-han (Tbain) or Heaven. The same theory prevails now all 
over China, the Heaven of the Chinese bearing some resemblance to the 
itlea of the Supreme Being, According to them, pigs, sheep and other 
animals (as well as herbs and vegetables) being designed for human 
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consumption by The-han, there is no harm in killing them. The Chinese 
adore many gods endowed with a visible shape among whom Yoob-HwaA 
is well known. They also worshi|) a multitude of devils. They pay 
horaago to dead bodies and, under a belief that the onantis of tlio dead, * 
though in IJadcs, can enjoy earthly pleasures, offer them meats and other 
edibles. Some of their customs are formed by allinity with those of their 
neighbours the Lalos and To-u-se. There are also some customs which 
are evidently borrowed from the Buddhist creed. 

• 

Khu^-fu-tse^s teaching compared xoitli the doctrines of Buddhism. 

•KhuA-ffl-tse in his work on the fundamental fcAnnuhc called Ta-she-hu 
while describing the manners and attributes of a “ Teacher says, that 
liberal and enlightened accomplishments depend In uch upon clear judgment 
and. understanding. The doing of good and contributing to ennoble others 
depend first on one’s own goodness and excellencies. After #tlie acquire- 
ment of Ifiiiowledge it should be retained, wlien it is comprehended it 
should be practised. When it is practised it will produce happiness, 
when it has imparted haj)pincss, it can be utilized in teaching others, when 
it is conupunicatcd to others, knowledge is acquired. Tlius by progressing 
further and further from the origin or beginning of learning, the ultimate 
object can be obtained. It is easy to understand the apparent meaning 
of liis words which generally relate to tl%) enumeration of moral virtues 
pertaining to this Iffe, but a mystic and deeper mciining pervades them all, 
which may be interpreted thus : — By enlightened knowledge he meant, 
the clear knowing of what the true and false ways (of religion) are, which 
^ he exhaustively illustrated in his oiiaptcr on the “ duties of a Teacher.*' 
By ennobling others and leading them to good &c. he meant that, in order 
to be able to do good to all animate beings and to lead them to the real and 
true end of existence, one must ifrst ♦iimself arrive afp perfection. When 
ho has first become good, others will follow him. Having himself obtained 
happine^, he will be able to conduct others to happiness, who have not 
already obtained it. After reaching perfection himself and bringing 
others to ft, right discrimination is attained when he wjll know the 
means* of emanciimting hilnself from transitory existence. Thus by 
progressing further and further he will see the beginning and end of 
all knowledge. From this, it is evident that Khun-fu-tse’s doctrines 
were akin to. those of the omniscient Buddha. The maxim, First matqro 
yourself and after you have done so, try to mature others” and others of a 
like nature iorrespond with those contained in the Mahayana philosophies. 
Although the name^ of Buddha was unknown to Khuh-fu-tse, yet 
in saying “gone to the extreme limit of knowledge” he must have 
meant an exalted state of being, closely rci^mbling that of Buddha. 
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Thus he approached very near to Buddhism in that twilight of civiliza- 
tion. The Chinese scholars who, by critically studying Khuh-fu-tse’s 
works became learned, are given the 'title of “ Shyan-shen.” For having 
mastered the ancient classics, they are called wise men. Above allf when they 
have mastered tliet-above-meiitioried five classical works and caij elaborately 
elucidate the formulie and riddles, they are styled Sho-hu-tsha or Chwan- 
y wen. Thus by studying the classics they become learned, and then by 
acquiring a knowledge of the laws of their country, they become possessed 
of a knowledge of. things. Having acquired both kinds of knowledge, 
they discharge the duties of the administration of their country. Such 
learning qualifies them for preferment in the government of their coifhtry. 
Learning alone opens to them the chances of reaching the highest ofiices 
in the land including tlrose of Governor and Minister of State. It is 
such literary distinctions that raise men in China to rank and position in 
utter disregf'ird of birth or riches. All public ofiices in China are in fact 
open to .competition, * 

Among the theological distinctions of China the three highest are— 
Shyan-shon equivalent to Tib. Ge-she = noopbyto. 

Sho-hu-tshahi „ Tib. Kahehu = monk wlio has observed the 10 -.Command- 
Ohwau-ywan „ T*b. llabohyam = superior monk, [ments. 

As by proficiency in classical studies men are raised to governorships 
in China, so in Tibet scholars of sacred literature are placed at the 
head of all religious institutions as prefects and high priests. But 
now-a-days the number of such erudite scholars is very small both in 
China and in Tibet. There are some Xhun-fu-tsist saints who being 
profoundly read in the great classioatl works of China, regardless of high 
preferment in government service, of commercial emoluments and of the 
pleasures and allurements of a worldly life, betake themselves to ascetism 
and a life of seclusion in caverns i/f hills or in the solitudes of the 
wilderness. They take such students as are willing to accompany them, 
and do not care if they get none. These men are like Buddhkt hermits 
who pass their days in solitude, devoting their lives to study, meditation, 
and asceticisiij, but it must be admitted tliat there are few subh in both 
countries. It appears from his writings that Khun-fu-tse had vei¥&ration 
for Buddha although Buddhism was not in oxistenectin his age. In his 
works he neither remarked as in prophecy that Buddhism was good or' 
ba^. Chau-fu-tse, another writer of fame, evidently had s&ine •knowledge of 
Buddhism. In his writings he speaks in commendation of it rather than 
with any dislike. Subsequently one Cho-u-tse wrote blas]fiiemously of 
Buddha. • He was happy in his discussions on othci; matters but not in 
those on Buddha. He argued thus: — As the prosperity and happiness 
of a nation aidse from the king’s virtue, it is the king’s first and 
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prime duty to treat his subjects kindly. One’s own body being derived 
from his parents, they are his great benefactors. Among his subjects 
those who are intelligent, industrious, learned, able and powerful should 
help their king in the administration of the State and in war. The i^eople 
generally sl^ould in return help him with tribute, revenue and presents. 
Again it wiU be the duty of all men to respect their parents besides sup- 
porting them and ministering to their wants ; and after their death 
to honour and pay homage to their manes and bones. — Tims his moral 
sayings arc excellent, but at the end he rushes into flaming Buddha ; — 
“Afterwards one S'akya Muni, unmindful of his duties towards his king and 
pareifts and forgetful of their kindness, quitted hi« home and preached a 
religion of which selfishness is the leading feature, inasmuch asy it enjoins 
on each man separation from the worl^ and* care for only his own 
food and clothing. This religion being introduced into China during the 
reign of the Bmporor Hwan-inih-yun-phin, many a farmly became 
destitute and extinct. The excellent creed of ancient times fad<id away 
as the new one progressed.” But, indeed, the religion of Buddha does not 
specify one’s duties towards his parents and the king, but aims at a wider 
good, — th 4 r good and well being of all living beings of the world by freeing 
them from miseries and sorrows not only of this? present life but also of 
all transitory existences. The aim ot Buddhism is to know how to lead 
all living bgings from misery and grief to a state of endless beatitude. 
So that there is a Vast difEerence between the doctrines of Cho-u-tse and 
those of Buddha, the aim of the former being as small as the point of a 
needle, while that of the latter is as wide as the immeasurable Heavens. The 
yvritings of Cho-u-tse with the exception of some vilifying expressions to- 
wards Suddhism contains not a word of argument and refutation. They 
only contain some erroneous views besides some cominonplaco principles. 
Sinoe the introduction of Buddhism <nto China to tkc present day all 
the monarchs, with the exception of one or two, were devoted followers 
of the Buddhist faith in consequence of which such insane observations 
as those of Cho-u-tse and other profane writers, have been as ineffectual in 
their aims*as echoes returned by rocks. Nowadays there are^sorne among 
the vulgar classes who obstinately follow these stupid writers who can 
show no reasons but*bark like old dogs. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

To-u-se oh the Bon (Pon) behgton op China. 

The chief god or teacher of this most ancient religion o£ China was 
Lo-u-kyun. He „is both god and man. As a god he is called by the 
name “ Thai-shah Lo-u-kyuii*’ which in 'i’ibctan means thf> cliief lord 
of goodness, lie is said fco have appeared when, according to the Chinese 
account, Heaven and Earth were first formed. Some writers identify liiin 
with the god Bralinpi, wliicli conjecture is accepted by many. In the begin- 
ning of the formation of the world tlie great Bralima formed the suj>orb 
mansion of the gods P/IkI thereafter the Earth, which accouiits agree witli 
those give^ji of Thaishaii Lo-ii-kyun as well as with the signitieation of 
his name Brahma built the world.** Lo-u-kyiin from that period to 
modern times is said to have sent Forth 8L emanations among wluich 
the great teacher Buddha is counted as one, just as the Brahmnnists 
reckon Jum (Buddha as one of the Avatars of Vishnu. The human Lo-u- 
kynn was an inccarnation of the divine Thui-shan Lo-n-kyun. He is 
believed to liavo boon contemporary with Khuii-fu-tse. After a stay 
of 82 years within his mother’s womb he was born when all bis. liair had 
turned grey, for which loason lie was called by the nickname Lo-ii-tse or 
the grey-luiired old man. His followel^s addressed him by the name ‘‘ Jjo-u- 
kyun” the hoiiorilic oquivaleif for Lo-u-tse. Having obtained 72 chap- 
ters of what lire called “ heavenly scri])tnres,’* from A certain cavern of a 
hill, he became a religious teacher and preached the religion called “ To-u-se.’* 
The famous Chankya llinpochhe Rolpui dorje observed that thi.s Lo-u- 
kyun is identical with S'en-rah of the Tibetan Bonpo^. In Chinese a sage 
is called 8hyan-slieh of which the first syllable by the phonetic laws of 

the Tibetan has been changed into shyen, whence “ ; sen means rab or 

excellent.” Yw9p-shi-then-tsiiu aviothhr celehrateil teacher of the To-u-se 
religion who appeared after the founder, is also considered as one of the 
81 incarnations of Lo-u kyun. The pith of To-u-se doctrine as eviginating 
from Thai-sliah Lo-n-kyun is similar to that of the religion of the god 
jBralima. The To-u-se religion obtained its greatest diflusion under two of 
Lo-u-kyun’s incarnation called Lo-u-tse and Yvvon-sbi-theu-tsun. 

To^u-se religious theories. 

The supreme being is immaterial (Arupa), shapdess and invisible. 
tlo is self-created and matchless and most noble.® In the abridged 
To-u-se scripture there are mentioned many gods possessing a shape, being the 

7 [Seo Yol. L, p. 18V ; also ibidem^ p. 195, note 5. En.] 

® Tlio writer did not see the chief of the To-u-se scriptures for which reason he 
could not doBcribe what views they had respecting the state of the soul and transmigra- 
tion and em&nripat^ou. 
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presiding deities of the five great mountains of China, of the four groat 
rivers and of wind, rain and lightning, besides many powerful demons, for 
whom several ceremonies j^re prescribed. At the time of propitiation 
(ascetic performances) the To-ii-se licrmit is required to purify himself by 
washing his.body, mouth and tongue, before beginning tire mantras. Puri- 
fication of the body by ablution is the principal feature of the religious rites 
of the To-u-ses. Having prepared for tlie ceremony b}*^ careful ablution &c., 
the devotee sits and regulates the exhaling and inhaling of his breath. 
He then e.xtols and praises his own rambling “ spirit,’# abstracts his mind, 
absorbs himself in deep meditation and chants the sacred mantras. In 
this vva}' there grew eight saints who obtained the powftr of working miracles 
according to their will, 'i’licy are called Pa-dud-sh 3 ^au-shih •r the eight 
saints, Anotlier saint named Tan thwen-shi by ?!kill in mysticism subdued 
maii}'^ demons and evil spirits, all of whom he bound by soltMini oaths to guard 
the Imperial Palace of Pekin. These demi-gods and demons^even at the 
present da^ are found to stand sentry round it as of old. The descendants 
of Tah-thwen when tliey approach the 2 )alace walls, are politely received 
by these spirit sentinels. There are also accounts of many who Jicquired 
su])eihunHin powers such as that of ])eiTormiii^ miracles and illusions. 
There are mantras and incantations J^or poiTonnance of the lowest classes 
of sainadhi. Put notwithstanding all these, there is not found in their 
scriptures .the true^wa}^ of emancipation \?hieh can be obtained in PnJ- 
dhism alone. Witchcraft, rites and ceremonies of mysticism and con- 
catenation of time and circumstance, besides those which are used by gods and 
sages in the way of Tantrikism are numerous among the To-u-ses. Among 
jthem there are two classes, the lay-people and tlie monks. The latter take 
vows of piety and discipline which they scrupulously observe. 

Ay, Ejnsode. 

* During the reign of the great Han, a heretical Pandit of Singala-dvfpa 
called Maha Prahmana arrived in China. He was warmly received by the 
king Yo-hu-chhan, whom he exhorted to introduce his doctrine all 
over Chilli.. During this time the celebrated sage Ilwashan Dha-hu, 
who Mils versed in the Vedas of the Tirthikas was iircscilt. Ho held 
long discourses in jnost of the heretical S'dstnis of the Tirthikas with 
the Singalese Pandit. The controversy was conducted iu the Sanskrit 
language in whicl^ the Chinese sage debated with /lucncy and facility. 
The heretical Pandit was defeated, which he publicly acknowledg(?d 
by prostratir^ himself before the learned Hwashah. The king greatly 
rejoiced at the Hwashah’s triumph over the Singalese who was iguominiously 
expelled from the country. It was for this reason that Pralirnanical 
doctrines obtained no footing in China. They are not known there even at 
the present day. * 
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CHAPTER III. 

Ho-xt-se ok Hoi-Hoi BELiaioN of China.* 

During the reign of the Than dynasty in one of the wars, adarge army 
was brought to China from the country of Tho-kar (Sita Turkistan) 
which, unable to return to their homes, settled in China. Their descendants 
gradually multiplied and formed a large tribe who wore known by the 
appellation of Housi or Hoi- Hoi. Again, the great warrior Jengis Khan 
after conquering th'' countries in the West when returning home brought 
with him a man of tl>e country of Siyang which is an Island. This man', 
being versed in a kind* of religion in which The-yau-nu the lord of Heaven 
was adored by all, taught the principles of the Hoi-Hoi which became 
their adopted religion. Their descendants followed this religion and much 
of the Chinese religion came to be mixed with it, but tho Chinese though 
dwelling with them did not become a whit connected with them in their 
religion and manners. ' 

Religious throries of the Hoi-Moi people. 

They believe that all happiness and misery, good and evil, are tho 
doing of The-han. ThO god The-han dwells in Heaven and in all things. 
The TIoi-Hoi people will never act contrary to the word of The-han. They 
do not take refuge with any w^irldly gods nor worship nor bow down before 
them. The souls of all the dead are collected by The-han, who ordains 
their second existence. They are to be re-born when this world will bo 
re-created by him after destruction, and within this interval the souls of the 
dead will remain mixed with the void, space of Heaven. Some among them 
also believe that men are born very .often, and that all their senses and 
faculties arc lost at each break of existence. They send the spirits of all 
animals killed by those who belong tu thbir faith to The-han who takes 
charge of them. The spirits of those that are killed by others, who are not 
Hoi-Hoi are damned. A Hoi-Hoi will not eat the flesh of an aqirnal that 
has been slain by outsiders. If they remain unclean The-han becomes 
displeased. It is therefore of great importance to them to wash and keep 
aloof from unholy things. Besides these they have no knowledge: of the 
transitory state of existence, the misery, and the confinement and eman* 
cipation, of tho soul. They possess not the learning of the Tirthikas, or the 
materialists, but resemble the Yavanas (Lai os). These wicked people cer- 
tainly turn into pigs after their death for which reason they do not touch 
pork, the touch of which brings defilement, and the eating of which 
destroys. their intellect and understanding. 

^ This is a form of Muhammadanism. 
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X.— LIFE AND LEGEND OF NA'GA'RJUNA. i 

When the dynasty of A4oka waned and gave place to that of the 
illustrious#Chandras, Nagarjuua was born in Central India destined to play 
an important part in the religious history of Buddhysm. According to 
the Tibetan. historians who wrote on the authority of Indian historians, he 
was born a century before Chandra Gupta’s accession to the throne of 
Magada. But to conform his age to the conjectural chronology of the 
occidental orientalists one would be required to bring Jhat date more than 
a century later than Alexander’s invasion of India. Nagarjuna’s age must 
remflin a positive uncertainty as long as we cannot get hold of the histori- 
cal works of the Indian authors of the Buddhistic period. I an^ sanguine of 
being able toijring to liglit much about Bpddhistic history from the works 
about Nagarjuna and other Indian ])hilosophers. For the present I will 
only mention certain legendary accounts of Nagarjuna which I Jiiave gather- 
ed from detached sources. , 

A rich Brahman of the Vidarbha country to whom no son had been 
born for many years, once saw in a vision, that if he gave alms to, and 
entcrtaii^pd one hundred Brahmans, he could get a son. Accordingly ho 
made offerings and prayers to the gods and ?ntortained one hundred 
Brahmans. After ten months hi.s tvife gave birth to a son. The rich man 
invited learned astrologers to predict the ifortune of his child, but they 
found that it woifid not live more than a week. In all otlior respects the 
child was calculated to be fortunate. In consequence of this sad intelli- 
gence, the minds of the parents were overwhelmed with extreme sorrow, 
and in tlieir deep anxiety they urged the astrologers to discover some 
remedy to save the child. The astrologers assured them tliat if they 
observed some religious ceremonies and paid money for virtue’s sake, read 
religious books, and entertained owe hundred Braluyans, the child would 
live seven months, and if th(?y entertained one hundred Bhiksbus, it would 
liv8 sev^ii years, beyond which its life could not be prolonged by any 
means whatever. They accordingly underwent all sorts of ceremonies and 
observances calculated to prolong the child’s life. When the seventli year 
was about to expire the parents were overwhelmed with grief. 

To avoid thQ painful sight of their son’s predicted death, they caused 
him to be removed to a certain solitary jdace in company with a few retainers. 
As the boy was pkassing his mournful days, one day the Mahabodhisattva 
Avalokite^war Khasharpana visited him iu disguise and advised him to 
go to the gueat monastery of Nalendra in Magadlia as the surest means of 
escaping from the hands of death. He accordingly repaired to tl\at famous 
Yihara and arriving at the gate recited some gathas. During that time 

' The great Buddhist reformer of ancient India and founder of the Madhyamika 
Philosophy. 
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the great sage S'ri Saraha Bhadra was the high priest of Nalendra. Hear- 
ing the gcitha the sage sent for the boy who was accordingly brought to 
his presence. Saraha asked him who he was and what brought him there, 
on wliich the boy gave a faithful account of his life and the melancholy 
aspect which overliiung his fate and which lie was painfully jinxious to 
escape. The sage advised him to enter tlio holy ojder of monks, which 
act alone could deliver him from the hand of death. Tlie boy took the 
vows of monkhood, Saraha, then invited him to the worship and service 
of Buddha Aj)arimhiia A'yusha and secured him his blessings. He required 
the boy to recite lioly mantras and gathas in honour of that Buddha from 
sunrise ip sunset, witViin which time the fatal moment was •predicted to 
arrive. The boy jvmained engaged in reading sacred books and reciting 
gathas without falling a,sle« p. The fatal moimmt passed, fhc messenger 
of death did not arrive or could not sieze his victim. This happy news w;is 
convened tojiis ])arents whose hearts now overflowed with joy. The great 
high-pri«st Saraha then ordained him a niiikshu of the NalencVa Vihara. 
]Ierc he jirosecuted his religious studies under the tuition of that great 
sage. After a few years service he obtained the subordinate office of 
head steward of the congregation. During tlie first part of the tenure of 
oflico, Nagarjuna is safd to have propitiated the goddess Chandika, by 
whose agency he succeeded in providing* the great body of priests with tho 
necessaries of life. The ])ropit«i.tion took some time, after which the god- 
dess pres(*nted herself before him in obedience to his c^ll. Enslaved as it 
were by the force of the projiiiiatory rites of Nagarjuna, she submissively 
asked if she was to cari-y him to heaven. So saying she prepared to 
transport him thither. The sage not earing for his own liapjiiness and ever ^ 
mindful of his duties, exclaimed, “ Bold goddess, I will not go to the celestial 
regions, 1 called you to helj) mein the proi)agation of Dharma on this earth.” 
He then built a lofty stone temple inilioiidur of Bodhisattva Manju SVj,^in 
the court of which he pii(died a thick pointed wooden club to fix the goddess, 
as it were, to her ajipointed terrestrial duties by the spell of niystiq charms. 
He then addrtissed the goddess Chandikii,— “ O thou divine nymph, 1 hid 
thee to look to the supply of provisions for the great congregatiem. Thou 
shalt not leave thy post till this club becomes reduced to dust.” Chamdika 
accordingly, in the guise of a beautiful damsel began her homely work. 
During her temporary residence within the environs of the monastery, the 
chief cook of the congregation was enchanted with her personal charms. 
He spared no pains or means to win her favour, with the sensual object 
of enjoying her person. The maiden refused his addresses several times, but 
at the end consented on the condition that he should reduce the said club 
to dust. The deluded cook not knowing the secret connected with the 
club, instantly burnt it to^ ashes. The maiden now set free from this 
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boundon duty assumed lier celestial shape radiant in angelic glory that was 
too strong for mortal eyes to bear, and ascended to her ethereal homo, leaving 
the disiappointcd lover to stave at her with surprise. No sooner did tins aflair 
take placcpthan Nagtirjunaby dint of his divine eyes came to know of it. In 
order to retyieve the loss, he visited the courts of kings, pfiiiccs, and nobles of 
Magadha and other Buddhist countries, from whom he obtained annuities 
and donations for the supnoi’t of the great body of monks at Nalondra. 
lie constructed a gigaiilTc imago of of Mahakala whom he charged with 
the defence of his religion. During the latior part of ♦lis oirico the country 
was visited 1)3^^ a famine in conse(pi()nce of which the monks fell int(^ groat 
disii’css. T\'e manager became veiy thoughtful about the terrible eiTects 
of the natural calamll3". Distress and scarcity compelled the Congregation 
more keenly to feel the necessity of mohle3^ ’i'he monks now determined 
t» devise some means of accpiiring treasures for the support of the 
famished congregation, and Nagarjiina accordingly started on mi expedition 
to visit aft island in the great ocean where lived a great saint wCll versed 
in the art of Jilehcmy. As the sea could not be crossed by any earthly 
means, he, by dint of his divine learning, got two leaves of an enchanted 
tree, by •acans of which lie crossed the ocean and^ miraculously visited tho 
island and presented himself bofyre the sago who was greatl}" surprised 
to see a hmuaii being arrived at his abode deemed inaccessible to mortal 
beings. ,The sage earnestl}^ incpiired how he succoodod in achieving 
this wonder. Nagarjima replied respectfully stating to him the reasons 
of his* visit and tho circumstances that brought him thither. He also 
showed him one of the enchanted leaves, concenliiig tho other in his 
, mendicant’s platter. IIo bogged him to teach him tlie art of turning 
metals into gold. The sage consented fo the proposal, but not liking to 
let the wonderful art bo known hi Jamhudvi[)a, he determined to detain him 
fo*‘ ever in tho island by depriviiig^liiin of the onclufntcd leaf. To effect 
thj^, he said that he could teach the art of alchemy provided Nagarjuna 
consented to part with his leaf. Nagarjima coiLsonted, and was taught the 
art. When it was fully mastered he ilew towards the Indian Continent by 
the help of the remaining leaf. Ueturning to Nahuulra, by means of his 
easil3r acquired wealth he supported the whole body of monks. By his 
religious practices be obtained siddhi (perfection). He refuted tho theo- 
ries of Saiikarachfii’ya and imparted religious instruction to the monks 
of Nalendra.* Tlie Nagas used to attend his sermons in the shape •of 
young bo3^s. They were so much interested in his teaching that they 
invited liim'to their abode where he spent three months. They entreated 
him to settle perma«ently in Naga land (tlie nether world) which offer 
he declined on the ground of his being required to preach the sacred 
religion in Jainbudvipa, and erect religious edifices for the good of living 
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beings. At the time of his departure he promised to return there some 
time in future. He returned to Nalendra loaded with costly presents and 
gems of inestimable value and also with the religious volume called Naga- 
sahasrikd. It was for this connection with the Nagas that Ire obtained 
the name of Nagdrjuna. 

In the country of lladha he erected many chapels and chfiityas. On 
his way to Uttarakuru, in the city of Salama ^ Salamana, he met with 
a boy named .Tetaka, by examining the marks or whose palms, he predicted 
that the boy would “one day become a king. Arrived in Uttarakuru he 
went to bathe in a river after placing his raiments on a tree. As he was 
making his ablutions he saw a native taking his clothes away,, at which he 
stopped hint begging him not to remove his raiments. The native greatly 
wondered that Nagarjuna should claim his clothes. For in Uttarakuru 
there is no distinction of individual property. There all property is 
common. *In Uttarakuru Nagarjuna stayed for three months and 
instructed the people in the sacred religion. On his return "he found 
that the boy Jotaka had become a king as he had predicted. Jetaka, having 
great faith in his saintly character, presented him with costly treasures. 
Nagarjuna returned to hi^j country and erected many chaityas and»» temples, 
composed many works on science, medicine, astronomy and alchemy. After 
the death of Saraha Bliadra, the ollice of high priest fell upon Nagarjuna 
which he managed with great ability and indefatigable zeal. He matured 
the Madhyatnika philosophy which was only conceived by his illustrious 
teacher Saraha. 

Although lie was the head of the now wide-spreading faction, of the 
Mah^yaiia school, yet he did not fail to exert liimseU’ for the well-being 
of the S'ravakas or the folloNvfrs of the Hi nay ana school, by which 
name the SVavakas henceforth came to be distinguished. They equally 
enjoyed the bountieci of his saintly 'character. He established discipline 
among his own congregation by expelling eight thousand monks whose 
character, nay purity of morals, was open to suspicion. I3y these acts 
be became the recognized head of the whole Buddhist church. About 
this time the germ of a third schism was manifested among his' followers 
which eventually developed itself as the Yogacharya school. 

During the presidency of Nagarjuna, Vajrasana (Buddha Gaya) was 
the head quarter of the S'ravakas or the followers of the Ilinayana (little 
vehicle) school, but having fallen into decay, Nalendrtt in^ wealth and 
splendour eclipsed the seat of Buddha’s hermitage. Once a wild elephant 
was found to damage the sacred Bodhi-druma (tree of wisdom), when Nagdr- 
juna caused two stone pillars to be erected for its support. This expedient 
answered well for several years, when, on the repetition of a similar injury, 
Nagarjuna surrounded the great temple Mahagandhola or the mausiou of 
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fragrance with a stone railing which he furnished Avith Tajragavaksha or 
the precious niches, and outside of which he erected lOvS smaller chapels. 
He also surrounded the greah shrine of S^ridluinyakataka with railings. 

AgaiiiJ there having occurred an encroachment of the river Nairanjana 
on the east of Yajrasana which threatened the safety ^f the most holy 
spot, Nagarj*una constructed seven huge images of iluddha hewn from 
rocks, and placed them facing the river in order to make the river, out 
of fear, change its devastating course. During this pculod, Manja king of 
Otisha (Orislui) with one thousand of his subjects embraced Duddhisni. 
Ill tl^e west, in the country of Malva in the city of Dhara, king Dhojadeva 
with many hundreds of his subjects embraced JiuddhisA. These conversions 
arc attributed to the saintly inlluencc of Nagarjuua who wtote many 
volumes on the M;idhyainika philosophy, suefi as Miihi Jiiaua, sixth 
assemblage of Vidya, Dharma dhafcii strotra, Sutra sangraha, &c. Ho 
erected many viharas in Pratapesa, Otisha, iJangahi, and Uio country 
of Ikshuvardhana. In the latter part of his life Nagarjuua* visited 
])akshina (Southern India), where he. did manj" things for the jireserva- 
tion of the Southern eongregation (of JJuddhists). hi the country of 
Dravida tliere lived two Uralimans of the namo^of Madlui and Supni- 
madhu, the fame of wlioso opulei^'O had startled even the kings and 
priuges of the day. They held a series of discussions with Nag.irjuna 
on the fou» Vedas jind ilic eighteen seiciices of the LJ rah mans, in all of 
which the}' found themselves infinitely inferior to the Duddhisi disputants. 
At the t?ud they remarked that they really Avoiuhu’ed how a SVamana 
of S'akya Siinlia could jiossess such profound knowledge in the Vedas and 
Shistras. Niigarjuna replied — It was very easy to master the Brahmanical 
SVistras, but the sacred Dliarma was too profound to be comprehended. He 
at last succeeded in converting them to Iluddhism. Madliu Jiaving pro- 
pitiated the goddess Sarasvati, acquired great knowltj!lge iu the sacred 
literature of the Ijralimaiis and Buddhists ; Supramadhu by propitiatiilg 
Lakshmi, flie goddess of wealth, obtained immense wealth with which ho fed 
the Buddhist congregation. The former prep ii\ d many copies of Pnijua 
Paraniita. One hundred and fifty monks conducted religious service in 
their chapels. Thus the great teacher Nagarjuua heiiig eminently versed iu 
all the classes of scic*iices and the S'astras, filled Jambudvipa with trophies 
of his pious deeds. ^ His assiduity in aseetieism, erudition in science, faith 
in Dharma, profundity iu Yoga, acuteness in disputation, liberality in, 
giving alms, constructing shrines and ehaityas, and furnishing of food to 
the congregations wore all incomparable. He is given the appellatioii of a 
second Buddha ; for he consolidated what Buddha had only commenced. 

Nagarjuua is said to have been a great friend of king De-cbye (Sankara) 
of Southern India, whom he had converted to Buddhism, Both the friends 
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took vows of meeting a common lot, i, e., to live and die together. Nagar- 
juna being a saint, no messenger of death ever ventured to approach him. 
The friends therefore attained to unusual longevity, during which time the 
king witnessed successively the death of his man3’’ wives, children*and grand- 
children. In his bid age the king got .a son wlio alone fortunately survived 
him. Once the mother of this prince (named in Tibetan Zon-nu-den-chye, i. e., 

“ the throat-cutting young prince”) prepared a handsome robe whicli she de- 
sired him to wear. The prince did not use it, saying, that he would use the 
robe when he bccailie a king. The mother, witii a deep sigh, exclaimed — 
“ Son, how vain is that hope ! Thiiikest thou, in 3*^ darling, that the king 
thy father will ever die*^ He has obtained immunit3" from death, which awaits 
all mortal beings but himself” The prince replied, — “ Mother, must 1 not 
rule as a king since I am ‘born as a prince ? Live or die, I shall be a 
king.** Seeing the eon’s resolution, the mother revealed to him the secret 
of her hushand’s death and .said, — “ Go and beg N agar juna’s head, and that 
shall (fuieken thy succession to the throne.” The prince accordingly 
wont oJT at once in search of Nagarjuna and found him on tlie top of 
Sn])arvata. Ajiproaching the venerable S^ramana, he asked him to present 
him with his head. Iv^agarjuna, knowing what brought him there, con- 
sented. 

The prince tried several strokes of his sword to cut the saint’s throat, 
but in vain. Nagarjuna, seeing the ignorance of the .prince, shewed him 
the secret which could effect the cutting off of his head, b}’^ saying,— “ Prince, 
hundreds of such swords would not sever my head from tlie bodjr, but go 
and bring that kusa grass, which alone will effect it.’* In one of liis 
former births Nagarjuna is said to have killed a worm b3' cutting its 
throat with a Jcusa grass. On account of the inevitable consequences 
of Karma in this life, that very worm wj^s born as the prince who severed 
his head from lift trunk with the kusa grass. At the time of d6ath 
Nagarjuna told the prince that he would rise again in a future time^- and 
his head would again he one with his body. As the prince was carrying oft 
the head, it was snatched away by a Yaksba who threw it to a . distance of 
five miles, where the saint’s remains turned to stone. It is mentioned in the 
Book of Projihecies that the head is now in the course of drawing every day 
nearer the trunk to ellect its junction. Verily it may te said of Nagarjuna 
that when the junction takes place, the city of Ga3"a wjll be blown up by 
Gayasura or the demon of Gaya. It is said that Nagarjuna will again 
appear in India, and live one hundred years, to teach the sacred Dharma to 
men and gods. 
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XI.— DETACHED NOTipES OF THE DIFFERENT BUDDHIST 
• SCHOOLS OF TIBET. 

• • 

All the*Buddbist Tantras that were translated into Tibetan under the 

auspices of king Khrisroh-cdo ^tsaii and his successors till the advent of 
Pandit Sinpiti into Tibet, were designated ^^Sah-.vriag(? «fia-4gyur of 
rNyih mahi-rgyuc? or “ the anciently translated Tantraj.” All the Tantras 
translated by Rinchhen-ssahpo and the generations of translators who 
followed hiid, were called ySah-shags phyi-/igyur« or Sar mahi rgyuJ. 
For this reason it will bo evident that the difEcrcnce of rl)[ih-ina and 
^Sarina schools lies in the Tantras only, ,wh£IV the Sutras are the same in 
both. 

The Tantras of the (jrSarma school are clearly analysed in ^ the ^Kah- 
^gyur, and the original of the rNihma Tantras composed in Aryaviyta were 
rendered into Tibetan purely and faithfully. They are the following ; 

(1.) Rigs pahi-Kliu-Vyug. ^ 

(2.) • TsfiUchhan-dKnigs-kyi-rgyud. 

^ (3.) Khyuh-chlven-Zdiug-vahi-rgyur^. 

(4.) rDo-la-7ser-s}iun-rg3'^al mahi-rgyud. 

*(5.) ^Mi-nule-rgyal-wtshan-gyi „• 

(G. ) rTsemo-Byuh-rgy al-naiii-w^Khai-rgyal po. 

(7..) &De-va-/iphrul-Z;kod rzogs pd-spyi-Chhihs, 

77 - 11 I Q 4-- sixteen be- 

(8.) Byan-chhub-Sems tig. ^ I , , , ^ 

(9.) JDe-va-rab-Abyam,. ^ long to tbe Sem*. 

(10.) Srog-gi-AKhorlo. class. 

(11.) Thig-le-drug-pa rzog5 pa-^pyi-ychor?. 

,(12) yi(/-Zishin-norpu, * • 

j[13.) .Kun-7/.dus rig-pa. 

(14.) 0 rJe itsun dam pa. 

(15.) JKon bye^? ?’gyalpo. 

- (IG.) *rMdd byun rgyalpo. J 

(If.) 7/Khor-va-d6ii-«pug«. These three belong 

(18.) Bya brabme^7pai-rgyu(7. to the TbLeh-sde 

(19.) Nam-mkllah-^-^lon-ya^l^ rgyiid, class. 

(20.) Padma^Moh-ysal-gyi-rgyuJ. These three belong 

(21.) Padma-c^vah-rygal. to the Man-hag 

(22.) YiJ-Jshin-tog gi-rgyud, or Upade^a class. 

The following are the Tantras which appertain to the rTsogs pa- 

chhen-po in general. 

(23.) Sems nyid bya-rtson-las i^das pa-nam-^^khah-chhi-vai-rgyurf. 
(24.) De-hi^ iiams su-Jlahs pa-nam wkhah-chhe-phyi-mai. 


These three belong 
to the TbLeh-sde 
class. 

These three belong 
to the Man-hag 
or Upade^a class. 
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(25.) De-uif/ yons ?’zogs /ibrafi len-iiam-wikhah-cblie-pbyimai 
yojis sii-A*gro-va. 

(2G.) Seim- nu/ //plio-Z/gyar-mcv/ ]jii chho^.- ixid rgyalpoi-?*gyaf/. 

(27.) Scm 5 iiu? tliig-le- nug-^cbig-stoii-pii-byun-senu' ibig tei r^y^uL 
(28.) Sem.v \iul raii-byun gi-yc slics RU-.‘fton-pa yuslie.s* tliig lei rgyud. 
(20.) Sems nb/ thaius Cluu/ kyi-Hsa var ^»stan pa-m;tii-nag phreii 
vai-rgyu^/. 

(30.) Sems iiuMiuii-kl«yah-cbhenpoi* fjnUiu pa-saiVs* va-?’gyal po-rgyiu?. 
(3J.) Sems ivd ran rig-tu-^sian j)a-yc-hlie.s- dam j»ai m/. 

(32.) Sein,s ui#/ kiin-tu ^.ssaii poi lol-par 6*ion pa iiam-mklialii (h'yuxs 
y-iiam dag-gi-rgyui^. 

(33.) ‘ Scms ui J-kun-gir^niii por-.s-ton pa-man nag .siiin poi rgyud, 

(31*.) Stans iiir^ ran-ViJSfcu zid ebhes pa .vTiin po-ysari vai 7’gyu^/. 

(35.) Sonis fii// kun-gi-rtsa-va nam-inkbah clihe Hsa va uhan gi-rgy-ut/. 
(30.) ..Sorns fiir^.^cl)ig iu hdns pa nag ycbig r/gons i)ai rgywl 
(37.) S(;ins ji-Z»sliin par-isliag-pa-teun-z/fcan chlieii i)oi-rg^’-u//. 

(38.) Scins \i\d ^’gyun chliags su goms pa Z»sain ^tan ?-gyun cbliags 

(30.) Soins iii^ thaim cba^ clu pa sgo man wicloi rgyxtd. 

(40.) Sems ^vaii dan sbyar ya cbbc-t/van gi-rgyuri?. • 

(41.) Sums nn/ r/van sgra tsliig la^r Zsdiis pa nain-mkhab-clibe mcJ 
pai-rgym/. ‘ 

(42.) Sonis mai-^nas su ston i)a nam-wikhab-clibi ^sbi hi 

?-gyu|^. 

(43.) Seim* ni» bo^? y.sal du ^sta^l^a riiicbben /dear vai rgyuJ. 

(41.) Sems fiiJ yontan Ibur grub-lu-Z>stan pa rincbbuii j^breii vai- 

rgywd, 

(15.) Scrns nu/ kbams ysnm du ^sal va kliains ^snm sgrol inai fgyu^. 
(4(5.) Sein.*? s])an />lan las /^ctas pa-ston ])a lias pa-sniii ])oi-7’gyij»i, 
(47.) Scms nitf? //pbo-//gyur ineJ jiar-ston pa nlorjo-ysafi vai-rgyu^. 
(IS.) Sems nit? yi-nas san.9 rgyas i)ar ston pa-yc-saiis ?’gyaJ par ston 
pai rgywd. 

Besides these 48 Tantras there are others Avhich claim an indigenous 
growtii. They are the following : 

(1.) sKu-^siih-tlmgf you- tan ^phrin-las kyi-rgj^ut/. 

(2.) rDorj.e-pInir-pai-rgyiu/. 

. (3.) rTa-wgrin-gyi-rgyuc/. 

Also — 

^Scr-y id-chan ; yyu-yig-chan ; duh-yig-chan, Scq. of modern origin, 
make up thirty-five in number. Six volumes of ^Kah-/;g 3 ^ur treating of 
Tantras are also claimed by the Kihmapas. 

Besides the above-mentioned there are said to be othei* Tantras which 
being concealed by ancient sages, arc not known at present. 
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All these Tiintras are said to have been delivered by Dharma Kaya, 
Kantu-ssangpo (Buddha Sainanta bhadra), Vajra Sattva, and Vajrudhara, 
&>c. % 

The Tfiiiniapas who all belong to the Yogacharya school ot* ancient 
India ohsei;vc Tantrik ceremonies exelusi\ely. 'I'hey^have nine series ot* 
JiVina, and Speak of thirteen Bhiunis or stages of sainthood, while the 
Gelugi)a (or the reformed sect) speak wily of ten Bhuniis. 

The Klnmajias have various ceremonies for ]>ropitiating their tute- 
lary deities who are divided into two classes called S^i ^thc mild) and Phro 
(the wrathful) Yi-dam-kyi-Lha. Tliey have various other kinds of rules 
and* ways oi asecticism. All the Kihma Tantras «heing based ,nj)on the 
Man-hag scriptures, by their means numberless Indian and Tibetan (male 
and female) saints are said to have obtaijied'*khe lowest class of perfection 
called “ Thun-moh-gi-fAio.s grub.” i 

In ancient India Acliarya Kama Yajra, Buddha Guhya,^ SVi-siddlia, 
Padma-samhhava, Yimala-mitra, Ac., many Pandils, many kings headed by 
India Bhuti, and many fairies were the most imjiortant jiersonages; and in 
Tibet, king Sroh-i>tsaii sGamiio, Khri sroh-ede-itsan, together with Iris 
25 saintly subjects, 108 j^ter-j?ton or discovi‘rers of sacred treasures, Bah 
7d)yam5 pa the jiro lessor of A*Loh-scrii)tures, Dharma gri the great trans- 
lator, //Yim-.st(>n-?’Dorje-f/pal, .vLe^uh h.shin? liai-rDorjc, fl/iGonpo rdorje 
of Yu-thcig, Ka-thog rig-//zin-chhen mo, fDor-brag-liig 7/zin, Lha-7ytsnn- 
chhen]>c, and others. Many sages of the Sarma school also had turned 
Siihma -religionists. 

The S^ihma sages, wdio had fully studied the above mentioned Tan- 
tras, bad lu'cpared commentaries on them and left their own observations 
in works written by them for the benelit of coming generations. It was 
the sage of Orgyan^ who wrote volumes on the 7’Z.)g^? elilnm or Atiyoga 
sottt of the Kihma school. It is intiiitioncd in the ^iiistorios of religion 
tlu^j that sage, liaving written bis profound int(‘rj)retation of tlie Buddhist 
Tantras,«in a kind of fairy language, unintelligible to man, bad concealed 
these books securely under rocks and pillars for the benefit of future genera- 
tions of Bfiiddhists. He bad also left predictions, resjieeting the name and 
date of birth of the man by whom those books were to be discovered. After 
completing all tba!t was necessary for the continuance of the Nihma 
school, be retired^to the land of cannibals on tlic soutb-we.st. Afterwards 
in regular succession, as was predicted by him, a host of ylVr-^tons appeared 
and greatly contributed to the propagation of bis scliool and the swelling 
of the Kiuifia scriptures, which altogether exceed five hundred volumes 
in number. • 


' Padma Sambhava. 
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For these reasons it is believed that the rest of the ffinma school is 
extrcmelj pure. But latterly some persons, calling themselves ^Ter-«toii 
to gain notoriety and to be called cages, mixo,d many spurious and false 
theories with the ancient ones. Those pretended ^Ter-stons net agreeing 
among themselves^ out of envy and onmity to each other, enjoined many 
obscene observances under the garb of religion. They gave CMt that the 
Tantras prescribed unrestrained libcKtinisin as the easiest and surest mode 
of salvation. Female modesty was no consideration to them at all. For a 
time, by their inlluejice, the teachings of the Sutras ( Amdo-scriptures) were 
set aside in preference to those diabolical Tantras which were considered to 
be the direct means* of Nirvana. For this reason the monks gave up 
taking the ^vows of cclebacy and moral discipline. The laws of Dulva 
were entirely neglected. • Particularly after Lah-darma’s persecution of 
the Buddhists of Tibet, some Tantriks, in the lictat of debauchery and 
drunkenness, had couiposed many spurious Tantras, putting into writing 
the ravings of their intoxicated brains. Again during the revival of Bud- 
dhism, wlien the Sai'ina system of schools was about to be diffused in Tibet, 
certain ^J'antriks composed several works in which many strange elements 
wore introduced. In them the Thih-rje-chhenpo of the w?.¥ihmapas, 
the Brahma Tantras of the Brahmans, the inj’stieisni of the Bonpo were 
mixed together, in consequence of wdiich those works no longer resembled 
the ancient works on 'i'aiitrak. From those sprung the ccrejnonics of 
Khr(‘g« chho^/ and Mun khrir^, &c. Those who ]n’aciised the inagicaUsorceries 
founded on them were notorious for their arrogance and wicked imj>ositions. 
When their wickedness >vas exposed hj the great Keformer, tlie two 
ffihma Lamas, named l^esiia Lihpa and Shakya-/;ichhog cDari, jointly 
conspiring against him, gave out to the world that TsoiiLliaim was a real 
demon incarnate, Avhose sworn mission was the working of the downfall 
of Buddhism in Tibet. • * , 

The same two Lamas also wrote a volume of about 500 leaves about 
the reformations, charging Tsohkhapa with many kinds of bliwphemies. 
They even went so far as to say that the crown which be put on the 
image of Jovo (Lord) S'akya Muni, was rivetted on its head Avith copper- 
nails, that the flowers that were daily showered on it fell owing Ibo the 
sorceries, as so many thorns. They predicted that •on account of these 
impious acts, the Buddhist religion was destined to collapse after 500 years 
from that date, and that shortly the sun, moon and^staw would fall a 
hundred (Tibetan) miles below their ordinary paths. To this work they 
gave sanctity by declaring that it was discovered to be a book of ancient 
prophecy., classed under fsihna Terma scripture. .Many right-thinking 
and honest l&inma Lamas question the validity of this work, although 
the uninformed and the, ignorant ^inma followers believe in its pre- 
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dictions and do not hesitate to slander the Gelugpa school. The Gelugpa 
writers successfully refuted all the charges contained in that work and 
exposed the malice of its blaSphemous authors. 

From*that time, on account of the doctrinal differences between the 
Sinma and* Sarma schools, especially between the former and the re- 
formed school (Gelugpa), disputes and controversies commenced. Most 
of the eminent writers of Tibet are of opinion that the great body of 
!Kihma scriptures \vere allojcd with strange and spurious writings, and 
there are very few books which have any pretensions to originality or 
antiy^uity. / mong those which arc said to be very pure may be classed 
the following : 

(1.) JKon-wiClihog-.9pyi 7/Dus, 6 vols. 

(2.) ?aKhah./tGro sNyiu-tliig. * 

(3.) Lho-^Ter. 

(1<.) Dima ANin-thig. 

(5 . ) Ic Ldh- Chi ien-6iS’ in- tl i ig. 

(6.) ^ru-thog sSin-tliig. 

(7.) Dyah-yTcr-gyi Chbos skor. 

(8.)* yT(*r-iDag-//Lin pahi-chhos A'or. 

(9.) Nam-chlios kyi-skor. • 

.(10 ) rGyal-va-^iNa vahi-r5}ih-vahi-ch|^o.s kyi &kor. 

(11.) • ?’Ta-w?gi;in chhoA'-skor &c., and many others. 

The study of the above-mentioned books is believed to bo very effica- 
cious to ascetics, in obtaining sainthood. In profundity of imimrt these books 
arc unrivalled by other religious works of the same selmol. Aniong the best 
and purest of Nifiina monasteries arc (1) .yMin-grol yLiu, (2) Hlorje- 
brag, (3) Kluim-ka-thog, (1) S'hi-chl»en-rtsog.s chheii, &c. and many others 
of less fame. In these monasi(M’ie^ moral diseijdine and religious strict- 
ness are greatly observed, in consccpionce of which their re.sident monks are 
saM to have great pretensions to purity of life. 

The Nyingmas schools have voluminous works called Upaneshas on 
the subtlijfcy of rites. 

Jn the Sarma or modern school are included the following sects, 7>Kali- 
yDams pa, bKixh-hrGywd pa, Sakya-pa, Karma pa, Joiiafi pa, t/Gclug- 
pa, &c. The principal theories and rules of these sects are : 

(1.) Constant Aneditation about the attainment of Bodbisattva-bood 
(sainthood). * 

(2.) Uninterrupted attention to compas.sion towards all living beings. 

(3.) lleverence and adoration to the great and precious Holy Being, 
called JKoN-7wtJHHOG. 

(4.) The renouncing of worldly enjoyments and business, and I'esidenco 
in solitude to limit the sphere of doing and desires. 
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(5.) Tho external ubservanco and conduct of life to accord with the laws 
of Dulva (Vinaja teachings.) 

(0.) Internally, the full comprehension of 'the metaphysical portion of 
the Tantras called Z>tfkye</ rim and rtsogir rim. * 

(7.) The practice* of the meditative science or yoga, holding the theories 
of universal illusivcness and voidity (S'unyata). 

(8.) The com])relicnsi()n of the essSneo of tho Madhyamika philosophy 
hy which tho attainment of sainthood is ensured. 

^ ^Kah-^Dam^ ta Sect. • • 

This's^ct was founded by the great Indian Pandit Dipankara SVi 
Jujina (Jova-rje-^ZPal-6*dau Atisa of tlie Tibetans). There are records 
of over three thousand Lamas of eminence and learning in the ann.'Js 
of this sect. Among them /< I]roin-A?ton-;*gyal-vai-/djyuh-yna Potopa the 
philosopl^er, and APyaii-7//Nah-va, <fcc. were very celebrated. • 

Z>KAii7;roviJ^^? pa Sect. 

Of this sect, tho sages rDojo-TfChliah-chhon, Tclopa, Naropa® Marpa, 
Mela Dvag.v po Lha-rji*, &c. wore the sutcessive presidents. Marpa having 
obtained a good deal of religious instruction from Atisa, mixed the 6lvh- 
ArGyut/ theories with those of tTie ^>Ivalw/Danu* sect. ^ • 

The Davsaua of tliis sect is called Maha-mudra (Phyag-?'gya-ch1icnpo;. 
This is divided into two classes called Sontri-^Mahaniudra and Tantri- 
Mahamudra, the latter of which they reject. On the whole the significa- 
tions of the Mahainudra niseinble those of the SYinyat.a theories. 

Its mcflitative science is similar to those of the Prasanga Madhyamika 
school of ancient India. , 

The chief YcdaSi or tutelary deitio.s of this sect are the Lord of Gulija 
Samaja-s&Dcnichhog (Sambhara) and ?d)orje-Phagtno, &c. • 

Its guiding instructions called j\Ian-iing were drawn up byTlie sage 
Naropa, for which they are called Naro-ciilio6--7rng. Anciently ^ this sect 
possessed the greater number of sagos, ascetics and scholars, many of vvhoiri 
had obtained sainthood. At one time its monks numhered several 
hundreds of thousands. Tho Lamas of this sect pay more attention now 
to tlic meditative science, and less to Vyakarana and ot|^er branches of 
saei'od literature. Although at one time iKah-ftrgyuf^ pa Lamas were 
emiiieutl}" famous for their knowledge of metaphysics and Darsana, yet 
now-a-days there are not man}'^ who can fairly claim the distinction of 
sages. In* fact they more resemble iliC .shadows of theif predecessors. They 
generally mix with the Nihma Lamas in perverse and forbidden con- 
duct, such as female compiTuy, drinking intoxicating liquors, <fcc. 
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Sakya Sect. 

This sect derives its naxi&e' from the name of the place of its origin. 
It is an offshoot of the 2>Kah-&^gyuJ pa sect in a reformed state. 

The tutelary deities, generally invoked by the follo>Ver8 of this sect, 
are Kye-rdorje (He Vajra), Phyagna rDorje (Vajra P4ni) &c. 

That rotatory existence and emancipation from it are inseparable, is 
its chief theory. Leading instructions are taken from the works called 
^Ser-chho9-5Chuy'Bum. The Lamas of this sect are tblcrably learned in 
sacre^ literafjire. The ancient monks of this sect are said to have 
obtained sainthood by propitiating the fairy Naro-wibah ^phyod^ma. The 
monks in general are known to be little strict in the observance t)f the laws 
of Dulva. They drink, and mix and live with » women. 

Oelugpa School, « 

This is at present the dominant school of the Buddhists in Titet. It 
was founded by the celebrated reformer Tsohkhapa and obtained great 
diffusion under his chief disciples, one hundred and fifty in number, among 
whom the Regent Darma Rinchhen, the sage Gelegpalssan, Gedundub, &c., 
were most eminent. Tsonkliapa feund that by the eccentricities of the 
Tantrik (S^inma), Buddhism in Tibet had greatly degenerated, so much 
so that it 6ould hardly claim the name of Buddhism at all. Its divergenco 
from the* tenets of Buddha was too wide to enable any student of Buddhism 
to reconcile it with any sort of Buddhism that then prevailed in the north. 
"With great pains ho succeeded in organizing a i*eformation which struck 
the older schools by the root. His works on the different branches of the 
sacred literature were in accordance with the Kahgyur and Tanyur. 

The Lamas and monks of# his^ school were verj’ accomplished in 
tenets, the observance of ceremonies and the science of meditation. Their 
moA,l discipline, behaviour and attention to study were exemplary. They 
were also experts in argumentative philosophy. Under Tsonkhapa's 
direction IJiey made new annotations on the important portions of Kahgyur 
and Tjafiyur and the various works on Tantras. The great monasteries 
of Tibet, Sera dapunj, Guhdan Tashilhumpo, and those of Kham, Amdo- 
Mongolia and China, altogethernumbering more than one thousand, adopted 
the reformed creel. Under his disciples and their disciples within a 
years, more than 10,000 monasteries adopted the reformed tenets. The 
largest of thjse monasteries contained 10,000 monks, the smallest respect- 
able ones not less than 800. In these Gelugpa monasteries, the study of 
Tantras, Mantras, Kalachakra, medicine, &c. was greatly encouraged. 
The Gelugpa religious ceremonies were conducted according to the prescrib- 
ed directions of the sacred books. Such extraordinary success as attended 
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Tsonkhajia’s reformation was not known, not to speak of Tibet, in the annals 
of Ancient India since the Nirvana of Buddha. 

The Emperor of China, Princes of Mongolia, and other great patrons 
of Buddhism paid tribute to his honour. Tsohkhapa is said to have ap- 
pointed under a solemn covenant a great number of gods, deAons, demi- 
gods and fairies to defend the sacred religion. In the other sects, when 
an enemy invaded the sacred precincts, the monks generally used to escape 
by flight. Some of these sometimes killed their enemies by propitiating 
demons and evil spirits, and by the practice of sorceries and the black art. 
But such proceedings being contrary to the precepts of JBuddha,# the 
cursed pc'rpetrators eventually had to go to hell. 

The fo*llowers of the Sakya sect and the Qelugpas were free from 
the guilt of such infernal practices. 
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^ Manhodh's HaribanSs — JBy G. A. Gkierson, C. S. 

PART I.— Text. 

The following poem is in the Maitiiili dialect of the Bihdri Language. 

It was written by a poet named Man’bodh, or Bholan Jhd, the four- 
teenth and last of his race. He lived at Jam’sam, close to the well-known 
village of Pandaul in the Madhubani subdivision of the Darblianga 
District. He married a daughter of one Jiliikhari Jka, and died* without 
issue about the year 1195 F. S. (circ. A. D. 1788), This date is borne 
out by the fact that a grandson of this sa*kne Bhttihari Jha died only four 
years ago, a very old man. Beyond the details of the names of his 
ancestors, which are kept by the Maitbil genealogists, I have obtained no 
further information concerning him. Ho is said by tradition, io have 
translated the whole of tlic Hariyamsa into Maitbil verse, and extracts 
from the translation are ciiiTcnt and extremely popular tbroughoiit norths 
ern Mithi4a. 1 have never met with a comi)lete em)y of the whole work, 
and I fear the latter portion of jt is lost beyond recovery. After some 
years’ search I have been able, through the kind assistance of Babii S'li 
Narayana .Simha of Jogiyara, to obtain iTocurate copies of two MSS., 
which !• shall designate as A and B. A, which I have taken as the 
foundation of my text, is much the more correct of the two, and contains 
the first ten adhydyas, B is not so carefully written, has one or two 
lacunm, and only contains nine adliydyas^ the tenth being missing. A is 
therefore, my only authority for that portion of the text. With the 
exception of the lacunas above-mentioned, the two MSS. agree very closely. 
Any important differences will, however, bo duly noted.* 

.The poem is deserving of special attention, as an example of the 
Maitbili of the last century, affording a connecting link between the old 
Maitiiili of Vidydpati, and the modern Maitbili of Harkh’mitb and other 
writers of *the present day. It contains some forms which have survived 
from times prior even to Vidydpati, and which hence have especial interest. 

I purpose at art early date to publish a translation, with notes illustra- 
ting and exi'lainiijg the many’ grammatical difficulties which are found in 
it. 1 shall, therefore, not deal with the subject of Manbodh’s Grammar at 
present, and, with regard to the subject matter of the text, it will be 
sufficient no^ to say that it contains the usual familiar legends of the 
incarnation and life o£ Krishna, from the first promise of Vishnu to be- 
come incarnate, to the first defeat of Jardsandha. It thus corresponds 
roughly with a little more than the first half ^f the tenth book of the 
Bbagavata, or with chapters 57 to 93 of the Harivani^a, 
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The metre of the poem is uniform throughout. It is a variety of the 
Cliaupdi Ghhand, containing Qfteen instants in each half line, with a break 
after the sixth. The last three instants in each half rhyme with each other, 
and usually take the form of one long syllable, and one short, thus — 
Sometimes, however they take the form of three short syllables, thus 
^ \ but in every case the last syllable must be short. Ushially but not 

always, the eleventh and twelfth insCants also consist of two short syllables. 

I have used the signs and for the short vowels ti, di, o 

du, peculiar to Eas'ceni Gaudian languages. Their non-initial forms are 
e ^ utj o, and ^ dti respectively. Tliese signs hjive already been usjjd by 
mo in my grammars^ of the Bihar dialects now being published by the 
Governmeift of 43engal, and are not new, having (with the exception of 5!) 
been used by Dr. lIoernle*for similar purposes in his Gaudian Grammar. 

The use of the sibilants was very uncertain in the copies of Ihe 
poem whidh wore available ; it and and again and ^ being freely 
interchangeable without any system. I have therefore in every case taken 
customary pronunciation as the surest guide: — always altering uncorri- 
pounded it to and uncompounded ^ to In a few foreign words 
like WK ‘outcry,’ it bus been ix^tained; and, out of defercnc(? to strong 
prejudice, I have allowed the eustoi^ary spelling of the words ^it, Hiid 

to remain, tliough the present Maithil pronunciation, is certainly .iireg:, 
and respectively. • 

The vowel ^ is never pronounced in Maithili, the sound ft b^ing used 
instead ; in I'act, ^ is, as often as not, not only pronounced but written ft. 
Under these cireuuistaiiees, 1 have adopted the less iiedantic, and more 
rational spelling. 

As regards the quantity of vowels for tlie purposes of scansion, with 
the exce])tion of they all tell their o^n tale when before a single con- 
sonant. may be cither long or slort for metric purposes, but in •fcho 
termination of the preterite it is always short.'*' There are many 
examples of short throughout the poem : an example of the Tst class is 
^i^T«r (i, 10), in which the is short : an example of the second class 

^^1^ (it, 2). 

Short vowels can become long by position, but this is not an invariable 
rule. They are always short before the compounds •C’ (<?. 
nr, 8^ and ^ (e. y,, ii, 3^. Before the ne»i 3 of a nasal and 

another class-consonant, they are common, — Example, long in vii 42, 

but short in vii, 53. Examples of vowels short before this kind of noxus 
aro very common ; and, in order to help the reader, when the preceding 
syllable *is short I have denoted it by ammadra, and^vhell it is long by the 
class nasal. Thus in the first syllable will be read long, but in it 
vrill be read short. So, will be read with the first syllable long, but 

* {So also iu Vidyapati. 
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with it short. Of course, it must be understood that this anmwdvd 
is merely a compendium scripturco^ and that whichever way the word is 
spelt, the pronunciation is tile same. Vowels before a nexus of the semi- 
vowel k: and a consonant may also be sl^rt, — example, (i, 2Jj), * 

Before* other conjuncts the vowel is generally long, but I have noted 
the words (i, 35), ftffe (v, 51), (vt, 25), and (vir, 26) as 

exceptions, and there are not iniposstbly others which have escaped my 
notice. 

Anunasika never affects either metro or rhyme. Tor an example of 
the bitter, sc»Tiir, 41, 

The first syllable in the word is always long. As alroddy men- 
tioned it should be spelt ^ 

The word * any,’ is frequently written ^T. 

Tlie verbal termination of the third person f^, is frequently written 

as a separate word ; e. /jf.j (ii, 53) dehliala anhi\or 

dehhalanhi (dehhalanh') . This termination can also bo used with the 1st 
or 2nd person ; e. y., VT^^PfT (vitr, 45). 

With the aid of the above remarks I hope that no difficulty will bo 
found in reading and scanning the poem. 

STJnilT* ftwf4rf5c 'TC’t i sw qifw «ncsT « \ | 

31^ I SRJT n 

^>R I 3ft ^ n 

^ ^ qg qif^ 1 vft:q^ i n. Q 

wr: ^ I ii 

tms qqay ii m i ’fry spr ii 

^q^iqt q^r i ii 

qrsF %q ^ l qf^qit qi^f wst qii^ n 

^ W itqr I qi^ q^ §qiTq ii n 

qnqq qrfswp l qrftjjqKTqqr l 

qmqrraq qivq^qrxq I qif^t qiqqrq qfq qn^ « 

wc ^qq qq qiq^qsfq I q^q^ %r: qijq jqtqt B 

qrmfq qjv? ircPr vft i vq qjrq qffq b 

* B. qqtf I t B, I t tliis liae I 
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sw 5W!w I ?i?r sRwi ^iflf tjf^apr Jj5t: i « 

^ ^rat «m: i firfl: % *ir: n 

*iRi %t ^TRT \ ^»T ^sr n 

5IRI ^*iT^ I ^^;*f 5ER;»nJtffrt sn^ H 

«Rt i^RSTT m I MXIsr^^ScT lRf*f ^ II 

lil?^ W?T I Tf«T ^STtRST WT?: ?=r»l H ^<» H 

w^rt ^f5|f srg^ar | cif^^?aRT apm %w r 
%« • 

t ^ l ^twn^ *i 

^ xifl;§<>5HTf 51% % I 3rn'<5fH m n 

’*TO '*1^ ^ti'R: I a5t3=i%sTll 5^1 xTiR fifTT?: H 
Tj#T ^ ^fift %sr I fiflR; *rfi5i ^re^sr n *^.11 n ‘ 

5r9 i: ncT 5^ I ciigsT 5ajj?;T^ fl5r n , 

§li3T fsp?[ snr 3nf*T i ^trIjt xnPi ii 

*r'«^i 1H sir? m?* g^:? iftirsi i ^ipi^ iiT 2 r gr^i? sri n 
xft ift: 3tw I ^ ^’W H 

siT<m 1 ^ 5 rf^%f ^f?fn ^ r tt 

i' '?si??; ^rscirc: « 

^3JT ^Tf '?»! ^iisif? I ^??r ?iicr ij^ fj??! II 

5TfltflfH *nf3T 5fn»T %? I Wt?" 'IFI SRSt qRcT d 

I sinr? snp wv. qit ?r?cT d 

«R3[ ci>i* %fr ^315 I ?si %f irr; smr? r r 

?Clf? siTJT? ^srr^ I % Sift if ^ ^ sto r 

sift SIP si^c s^sisi? Ti^ft I % 3IS5ISI saft** %Tft r J 
^ ^ fts:?p I: tiift I psit: gffsn sisi ??? snft h 

w ussft s:?si I sisiT TOT to sito r b 

?ft jRistTOftaw Tfbrt wmuT TOfitsi^J R \ I 

^ SUTRTJ I • . 

SWSItSIS TO ftsst I ^WlSlSSi ?TOtt filSIR; I \ R 
SISI? -frors:? hr? i toisi tot sp gtf? B 

• B. omits pft I t • B- st»nsif 1 t B. spft I § fi. ^ I 

\ B. -SH I If B. #f I *• B. wftr I ft B. S? I 
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^ 5 EJ 51 ! I % firaiftT yftr %m n 

mt %r ^iraw «rw,l % 'y?r n 

^fSTCT w «nf*T I % f%»r ?i>T^ g^!T 5 ^ «rrfH n » H 

I wi ?g^3r ^ ST? I ftrsr ^5rf% ii^ arrc n 
w Hre I *i!3Jn: ?i?E «*ry*rT n 

^ sftft f^Tfif^ I fsTsr? sre ti 

^*HRT m «rsip in:PT i % sw % ftj?R ^ sif? snsr n 

^ ?raTi spwjR I in,® ■ 

sr^5r fsrsnx I % iitc * 

’Bin fsrarat wr 1 t t^iw II 

• ^rsT *i[^ I o 

W?T JTCH qni OT «flT I % JT^t #• 

aftTT ^ xRim I »TTfRr g<i^ 5c?gm il n 

»iT^5r ^ sirfir i ^iifer jrtrr srg sping ^ir^ II 

'tp»R:®3r^ qf^c i wr ^crsra ii 

«lrf ^ sftft; I ^ '5JT II 

^ 'si^^Msr ^ 1 ’iTC^ II 

5TO ^piTti'af sn^ I 3TT5i^ ^ tto ii >^® ii 

Hfjc swat ai'^T In I cresf ^p^ira: Tf%f[ sEHt w n 
' ’siiara ^ I iTO inr n 

NP mar i ^pi m 'iT^lil mar u 

aiar*i araifN mr mfa; i w ^fffmiffr fsr tjrt prnfi: II 
' m^ET ^ ’sr^^sHR mff I aftj^r is ^ ^m^THsTTf^ ii n 

*?ia5^'^a§ *(r?5r ar^ ainf% i iiflf n 

swtfrfH ^rr far^ aiifh i 5 r^ aiw ^Eiflrfif mfw || 

I; aRs*fr ^ aaNT i % iim aif^ fl 

• 

^ faro OT3N ajPR ^ I % ^pT || 

f^8f ^i^fa: ?r?f In uNift I Piar^ ?r^ guairmfl: i VI 
iTH 3^9 "^ft ^ar ar^ aarfe’ i arr^nrr ^*i38 ^farm sw mfis i 
ar? ana aRNW uTara: anna i ’ENta:^ ;3f^ aif# anip i 

• B. VN nrn I t B. I . I B. ^ I 
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% *r5 iwi%T 3 1 ?ip^ wfksr fra n 

^ $«T ^ ?isi* jfT I sw ^'npT srn n 
fiisr <^n 5 r ^srtc i ?ns 5 i «i{ii ir^ suTCrara t ^ i 

t ^ff > 511 ^ I fsrWfTT n ; 

^praf^ spGwi % I fii^rT cit«: spu^ n * 

^nsrat ^ sf tN I* % lift: I 

lifflT «R^ ^igf^fiT ^ w I t *Rf% ^r?*r ^ 5 i^ li 


51 ^ 1 »i®r wft ^ 3 = xicPT n*r ll a* # 

^ 5 f ^TPt 1 sfh: siipsT siffe^pt 0 

sTTcT sitr w^: I cPsfgsR qr?? ^ mi: ii 

f ^ iw rnl'mift I ’?!: f «i§ nnT jftmrft n 

VJ/ w 

nf^iTT siN I ^s®r ^ # 

mtt wn I ^ STH ’iT’sr jitmrfi? ii 8 «lII 

ifhii: Jinr wiw isRcrrm^ i sifsrcjfw rni? mrmt t 

«n^ iw cR^ It mqsf mipi ^ iw mft ii’sr II 


3 PR sratufir Sf^ I ^ n 

* 1 *^ Nidr ^T I 5 ?i 5 iT cim g^T?f% miPi n 

ip; ^ m TC quf^ HT? I tuf^ (mf 51* fim? R I* n 
Tft: ^ ^ 1 •%if?rcr irPser tpnsi w iiiife h • 

«qK?T IS'cT ^I;T5 I «R3^T tTO SPR 13« R • 

nmsr ^ mpra I ?iRm ?ra sifH wir H 

nf? '?fi: ^ I miftre t «mi’8tll*il 


3 wr w fir ir^ra I sret»rf?r ii? liW.il 

^irf^ mrgif^ 1 mnpR tg ii«r 3 ? f fir h 

jf^ ^ Ng fiiira I 5ffm sir %i:fir irarainr r 


• B. fiiT I t B. '«7T?ir I t B. ifc 1 § B. 1 1 

B. omits this line | f B. ^3It* I '* 
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^ I WHS ^wnc iwi ii 

^ 31 ^ ^T«if zz^ I sra^ w %zm* n 

N* • 

*ir? «ii^ 53^ spr i ^ srf^ ^ sRf 

f^r^jR.^TP ’5’T I fpT V 

^niii ink ^ii atie I t sratufn f^si R 

w nijfra ’fft ^iTOi; i kfn jfm 5RT^>m ii^^ii 

W’anuT n ^ r 

^ ?5<TttrTs>2n^: r 

f^fn ii^ I Tft *r*r aft^in; h \ n 

% *fi1-*f zm sin nf^ snf^ 1 % nfi; irfn ii 

^rc '3'T?: iff nfi nft nrfn i '?3;f55n -^irrir siiftflfn iiifn i 

^ wfi UTO wp ^ siifEi I ^ nft: ^ srf^ Jsfrfir li 

$Tit^ ^srfir JRtfi ^ I siirfflfn hst f^^(f sfarm r H 

^ ift ^ifir fTif ifr iHn i ^ ifi; nirarw crajw stn r 

firms’? ciTf% I er'f *nf^ I 

jc lifi srjTTP i ins^tp^ nn fifn sn^ nt top ii 

tnn^r ifi: tirs^isf i '?fi: ^tst n 

fW^IiST snu I sinp %T fST^ ^1031 R R 
snrar ^<^«i nin i ^fn ^qiisr n r 
^ nsj HTT ?ra 'f nil 1 MW wmifT snrn iRmrfi: n 

, fiww ^tw spn I* 5fw ?w jrrsf ii 

,wt nw igirw fsTfrlr w wsin i wnw wW Mtn nrnf wiz r 
'« nif»>*^ tfe 5i5n wtiiffw I wwtnfcT wi fTW 'iiTpw r^^hr 
<R t ww MW T»nw uiftfi: i sifl wfw iifi r 

- W3i% wifl-flfn nsw^ wr? i % an? r 

wf? 'zfk* fip^TT wjrr^>fw i *r:w wtfn iTi:«i'tffr wwr^rtfw r 
wiww Mitfir Miw w I 5i3J*r wifw wwwi: «rf Mfw r 

wnww wf»i ipiwc ww i wwal init f^fw u'jw wwll y ii 

• — — ^ — — — — ■ ■ ,, — ■■ ■ 

* B. wsnrw W« wew l t B. ^trl’W l t B. omits this line i 

§‘B sr I II B. omits yy.'lS — ^20, and substitutes "^5 

wfl w»nwlifw 1 wfl ITI^fW II 
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H*r ^ i sn^ n it 

i[fer htkrt ii ^ a 

f?[ST sr^ fMi ^if? I '^riSf si^TO 3Tf^ a \ tt 
sftifsT % f^fl: I a 

fsrftr I nft^pr ^crihf a 

^rarsT fnf% ?;fTa^ i f ncfw* a 

^ TTf^ 3W ■nfi siT5Ef I fsKTSW UTO a \i. It 

^Ps 3W firft ^ I «rt % ^ a 

^fii^*^5r ’EW =3113^ ^qf3 I 5if^ i|*T ii^r ^flr a 

snnd ^>=5 fsw i ^ ^€f gtw ifsr a 

mcT I ^ ^*T a 

mm ^sr sirqf^ aitq^ 3ff?T i a \* a 


Tjqj f^ '^Txi ’S® *n? i sr^ ^ith qnr ^’srp^ a 
wTw I fEn§ a 

^«:qf?it *r^:^ ^ sirf^ i Etf^i ^qrfs a 

^ i t sii|5^ f^s^rwn 5 jw a 

^ siTuft: I tr sr qaf% aRfqj a a<. i 

^lit «qji I aETw wer qs>wf^ a 

qsft sifi »rR5 qjTsqi i ^q®«R a . 


lyqt ^ q;:^ w I 3 ii[qT aiqf iisRi^ a 

fiRP fq'qr^: i qii^ ^sOr ’jaiqia: a 

si^ ^ ^q«T ^ srrfsT i q^ q^ qifi' fql «t qtf^j q» a 
f^5f tiaRR srft: l fqasfiRi ^anfir ftngr qi? ^qj a 
qaisr qrtxR mtm 9^ greny 1 q1^ qfr qi^i qftRi ijtp a 
qRjRt are Rffe »r?«R^ »iTft: I ^itfe ^ a 

B. hiwl^fm t B- iqsfxt 
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^C5WT ^ I ^ I 

ITOT 5srT3WI ^niwr Si|^ [ ^ ^ g I 

^ ^ ^ ^inif^T?: I jwran: w iifTs 591 uft?^ i 

31 w arra 1 ^rsi^ ^5^ ^T?i it 
sf^T ?iRc w ^nronr 1 sif? ^rmf^ ^mr n 

^ ira WBI ^ m^tsf I ^ ^Tsr ^ I 

. % ^iip ^T «*r airal’w I ^ ana? ait^Tft ^larrol^ D I 
sp?? 5i%Ta?f^ xm I *RTarg^ stfil a;^% jna? g 
amgi^ « w? «T»^5i in? 1 s^taifci wifa? I 

s?s^ CI313F ^ crrac I ^ 5? xm n 

'afhiw ^ a?ar ’^prartfii I ^ a?f^ ^laiRf snfS? g^ 
sna? fiira ^ irn;ar irrpT 1 ferawt a? ^ ^ w a?anfar g ni g 

t%aT aafS? fir^ f^ ^iftr farj I ^ faw ^sr ^ irif *?tf«r g 

. %l ajar snp 1 faiar fw naja; arm tlr ania 1 

«w*?iftar aj^ ^ srna 1 lafr nr ^ aj^ I 
^ 3mj fiTf apua^B arPi i«a:^ 1 ^ jtaj ^arsar aiw • 

Taraja:.arf arfhatj^^jjap^l ffigTBfa;atrffi5fsga;aafa;aan»aig8*g 
a?f^ am waqtPT m I ai^ aim aruar irft ^ 1 
ana ina aw afbaar ar^f^ 1 aaw faaw ^as «ar ajaif^ g 
arraaa » ara i^a?5 araia? 1 % ai*j3 arfar a^t ^ atte aiaiai g 

5rft aw arfajjaift aifar a?ar 1 aj tar aa: aara: am arm 1 

.tt^ arafm aar apa aifaa<a*i arf^ par aar faa farar 1 8»i * 

anar pm ^ aiarar 1 arfa am am ^ifam maiar g 
%T^w« am gfasT af^ arar 1 ajgar aia:«^ war g 
anfarfa arm ataaa: w arlm 1 arrfw ara fmi anazar arPr a 
amatam amf ajf^ arv 1 faa aat ar? amra g 
ara wm WJ a^Rr aar ara 1 am aiata am agaiajRr ana II 1* # 
a^ ^fa am war aja^iar 1 arm artatar far^ amfft aia g 
ifarar «Rrai wtafa ailr aW I m aiaara ^ aft'trai 1 
aramram'ajRr m ma aiftai 1 m fro war»’arf^ ^ asftaj g 
ara^ m: m laPr ^ra? a1^ 1 a amar am ^ aifriai 1 

tarn ma agara^ %lt 1 faaiam ^ aag asp area 1 m 1 
aja pfr anar a afim faarri l R^ar aiRnr * anara: ww 1 
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« 1 ^ * 
f»3i<*r fnare I ^ ^ # 

^ fm ^Prarft l arfsf I 

*(n^ mstr ^ ^ 5 ^ i « ^ f^5T_TO ^ aran ii ^•> n 

«lf?: sSt^ai fspsira I »^F»T II 

vpf jjsi^rn faifect |. ^ Ji^ II II 

icftT ?isnrhi^«^ WTm?iT ’^g^T5«n?is « a « 

^■81 I 

iffHR ftar ^ ’TIP I ^rar 3M arc ^ II \ 

‘m?:^ ?ha:w i ^ar^r 11* 

afi^'ST I axa: *i ^ gw %<ni 

% was? ^Tii^ ^arai^ I wwwa: fw^T^rNr an^ |i 

tifwaifw ^T?w firenft: 1 aga: a5^ xiac ^ «Ra; aiaggift « a. il 
wa; wa: ^5^ aiam W3n?w i €fgrafw *H#t «iT?w « 

giai w? ^TW wgn? i www ^T gin^nra wwi? # - 
^ await asft ggifi f»n? i w gw ciia: gran? h 
wwra^ aggi aawi wiw gt? i fgwa: fiqga: ^*<Rgirw sit? » 

5IW wtfai i* li^ ww 1 §gra?gkgia«3WTtgTii\- 11 

aiagw awa? f«fw ^i?w wr i ?irj?w ^aiiw twtw^ ana: n 


jjgt fgw ww aiw aawt wnc 1 wt*t ggta: fwaR Swjgf aWiw ii 

wift: aitfiT ^’tfw fwww 1 % ggta: wia: % saww n 

^fw gaiaiw v»w w winaw 1 ww %f g^ % n 

gtfew ^T? grar ^ atari gicgr crew gww affe w ii i,n. li 
wanja: wansi ai^wrft waiT? i lign wigji w't’fw wa:^* wr? R 
wfw grw waiga: wtw awwrw I gtwas agsw an? ware gwrw r 
g{ wrflf ?ww ?Tr gtf wa:w i wtw ?w w wmwfw gaf ‘gtaiw r 
watxft; ?rew wigw gw gaww i ?g[Ri ggtr g^«^ ga«gf R 


• B. gf^ gfitgf i 
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% ffe jfhwj si*^ I ^ ^ tnE:fi»ir n b 

3Wi.f^5R sre®! f%fiT I ^3it 'aw^cr n 
?»®5®r ?iw ^ I 'll 5ROt WI5 1) 

ii^ ^srr cm i ^ « 

^3!ST »rsi i % trsr d 

3^q snfH,^ *1??: ^ ^ I «iT®r wirffl ?rr fiif?:^ ii Rill 
i^qcT ircwcT «ire: gcTijT«i I ftrf ^ *iR ii • 

15^ W? RTf^ I % ^*T t^l.^ « 

•5n®iT sj^sf ?rsn& fflf% i litsrisT o 

^?n?: ^15ST ^IWcT^^ I R^I^cT %t tj^ ip®:^il 

5i?T w ww I wtsR ^ iiTf^sR D R® ll 

^ R ift I inan wj ^Ti?*r n 

ww I 3f3 ^1? B 

JTTjTSf 5nf<T®ii R:?r i f «irm wif ^ ii 

^ «r3iT9 I w ^ srrp n 

^•flR f?lf« I jftR qil’R ^ B R1 B 
f^PT ♦)«)*. ci^ •n*i I 3<R^ ■'^'*1^ ^ ^WTW B 
^ifc "^fSTSf I 3«l^i 3®Mf ?I®li^ ^3 B 

3!^ 3*r ift I WJ3 »fitlT 5lf% MT^ II 

<«cr 5R«iir mft i , «Rm cni C’r stf^ li 

•jft^t jfl'JT n®j JTT? I srr^^ ?rw* n a® b 

iiT^re 5iaR?if Rnr*r ^ l 3wf? ^ jffe n 

Rfan ^JT ^rtw i ^ ^R:*f ^ir«i ®if^ b 

st fit ^ R siw %tT ^ arrc I % arc b 

ftp^ ^ %i3.«^ ?iTf3 1 ®(if% gjR?: ii’ST ojTfa ii 

irar 5r<35i ^ i w «bji^ gi 1*:i :gf % ii bi b 

*HS«I ®f*il I Jt1’¥5*T ^'sipTi B • 

BTCpr Tift: w I 7»Tgi^ b 

ircRcT ®nft i ^ ^ it «» inni^ TBift i 


B. w I 
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t *Rf5 ^ snfH I f*?** I 

flml itro w an? i Tcfiga faift »r: na: ^n? n i* n 

fafjR: I ^ f>rf% w I 

lira 3?rincw ^ I ?rwc si^ flT?r b. 

«II644 f^ ajfs I ^ w ^ I 

N ^ 'sft fjift arflf^ 3t*i I ^ ^ fjtftw w *inT i 

^nai^ ^r« na:^GT *iit? i f ^ ^wna:? u I 

?tRT ^TJt I 3RI f?»r ^ '5ITJI 1 

?f^ '^ft. ^ir Piiife I HBW SPIN wwa? tfe II 
fw? wsK ’SRfiTC I ^ w ^W!i ai>^ II 
?i^^«R^«i»5ifif I inni w artifsi II 

^ aC^j^ am ^ 1 ? I am anata: cifa; 'ift ga: sn? « ,<• i 

cifiiaf*insai5etTOt^l am am^ Pra? ^ I 

icf?r ai « l< l awf ? g % Hiirwt aN%T5«nait B 1 B 

^ ^SUlFTi I 

anra ^arapc Bnroai aifcr i arnir? a»%ncai anft’B I 

aTNT ?n?p5i I F* ^ aiai »aan^T anatf^ 8 

f^mtam am to w ’cxai i a^tf^ jctfh ^«ifT wi ^ i 
^ aitfii ^ fa? ana ^xTfc I «anar twitI? anft fl 

^ nft anamf afe? ^ I afft.^rntf^^arfarfarii? BIB 
aiaEi? a:? Tft ^ aj^ aiam i $ aaa TOTOfm wm i ^ 
aiiarc aiaia; anmr?? | a? to ait? ?at faraft mtTO b 
5*^ ?rffa5 ^[%T fro 1 TOTO TO ?Tm B 
?ft?ai TO^ ail^ aRfar® ij ^ifij | aiTO ^ TO ?fpf I 

fro ? ?fac ?? I ?TTOTO?inf ?anfeB \» B 
I fw it ai5^ ^ ?jffag 1 ?TOfm ftnr n? B 
Nfa: arfa; TO to? tot? I aiiTO tro Vmii? b 
??f^ ^OTTfa; fro i a9^?fm TOT fl 

5TO ?lt^ TO 53TOTC I TOI? WK. B 
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»iTC^ ^ 3Rnt3» I ^ irc I n 

*inw ^tjpi 9 n;!» i ^ 3 » ^* 11 ? n 

1 Mtf«ni 

spm f^ire ^ ^ 1 *in^ ?c»h w n 

IW 5r I ^ 311? II 

vm »«? frnncf^ 3wt ^tjrar 1 tI??t ii’i*ii 

3SW fsmfcr ^ 3rTJi3T qns? 1 ufW? ^ »vtf^ ^JT ^ I 

OTT ^iTO w? 1 citfiitr %fti 5s tfti 33n? tt 

>« 

?? ^ft? ?sTsif«i I ®nfc wtro i 

R3r ^IT?5T I ^qsf n 

• 3ITC3 ^ ^ 3iTfw 3?T®I I t ^ U^jril t «iii n 

*iret JHs®! ^5^ 33n^>3j I «iTft[ ?Pfr f^TSfi ajsiTast^t n 
SEW siT^ ^rff I ^ »iTft *i*g 3w n 

in? ^rrtr: ^rarr^lt^ i ?si rct ^ qmt? i 

gn^sT sni^ i wr? ^ ^ ^ * 

^RUtT 315 : wtjt? KTR I •®qra *ir:^ ^ifiiira n 1 
••incsr irfbnfs 1 ?T?if? ^ ^ ®»Tfe r 

*iR? Rgf^^ srnr 1 5*rtfn fsRW ^ipi n 

?:tit irk ?h? I fsiR gsr sif^ im? y 

^tgi: gt^s m? 1 jrr ipm ?ra®in? y 

iRtt wi: ?ifw 3R«? I n®r ^ ^ ^')g y ^iiy 

iTtgis M? 3fcr ?i:?r ^ ^rr w^bt sfg ?3i ht:ci y 

• 1 ^ 3rer*r ^ trai? 1 ^ ireira ^bt? r 

ift? I ?icg«R f^sf sn? I 

3Rr ?vrti:?r 1 Tm: ^ ftrer % r 

3331 Vwr «r 3 ft?: ®r«r ^31 1 W3f ^i33fT3rr ?Rfi:*if %3r y 8» 1 

wrt%«r ^ qfH ^g3i 1 3sf3rf3: i3rf»5 vm "R'gm y 

7f^ 3sra 3R3f 3rTg 1 wfw %g fin^ Risjf? ^rg y 

3 3ifjraJT?: g33f ?WS®5T 1 ^ 53r qi; y 

«Ri gsRj w w wti; WIT 1 w ^3RT w ?R3:TJr y 

• ^ 

5lf®l3 3? nw I «B13 Btis? qyflf RS?;^ ^313. R 8!». y 
3T3I gift 3lfB3R: ?|q?l3R I Hfsi^T ^ qiWt *li3;q R 
qfir 3if®r fRRi «i? ?S3? i ?ift3T irt w *Rfg^ 3S3:q y 
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?if*j ^ inf % ^ I «if 3 r SR ^T«*r srcsr n 
w 1 f%tT g e& g 

I 

itfei Hisirat TOT 5«ira' « < »• 

t 

^ ^m^Ts^srra.* i 

jiTf^i M ii^i I tP TO t TO’si^ g \ g 
♦R »TRr ^ 1*13 I jga T33 ^ g 

cR^ ^ifsi ’(jt?it I iiTiT JtTCTT ^ir »St«R g « 
smro TO WTO ^ I $rf st ^ ^tto; ^ g 
SlcT ^ ilTq TO Ff wra I TO^TUTa 3CTT3 g 4 g 

^TOf?; liBD iT5t ^ 1 ^ 5ini g 

fl’f ^Tf^ ^TOf ^ I 33R %T?[ft: %Z TO TO ^fjT g 

fTOTO tfii srfsT ?:is 1 'fft: TO^n ^iro tot ^ g 
^ fiift srf?; I g 

»it»Trf^ 'TO^ 5^ ’TiTfe 1 r5i^?:5i^infegs,«'g 

%ITO TOR 9TOt ^ I W 5*: % TO*! g 

^TOi St® ^TOrt S'®! I ciTTO SOT Jii?r tot g 

Sto! firf® STTO ^SPC I TOJ 15 I SiT? fs«I 5 g 

Jff^ TOSTOi to: ICTO TOTfTJ I *lf^ TO ot ^(fVr g 

Sto St® lifro^ to^ i ^toi tosi tor to tor g \i g 

STf% MR SR TO w TTt^? I • RSI ^ TOT TO^ TOR^S g 
tR^»TOSJ1^f^RS^I RR TOOTRS? RR9R II ,’ 
RTOfSF stir RTPR TOiTO? I RTf R S»RR TO^cT g^ 

RT ^TgR TO liRTO I RTJIR ^R TOTR iftRirC g - 
TirfR fts ^TfR RTOS R*® 1 Rfs RR TO fTO STO TO g I 
RRR Rf® RTf? TOIRR %lTfR | sItoI SRR STO RR RTfs g 
, TO RRTO TORTfRR RR 1 RlfST^ f^R S RTSR g;R J 
Rf®R fSR® RTOR STfij | RTOR R^*r RfR*! STC ^Tfj§ g 
RR^rtR® f TBR ^ RTS 1 R Rfs Rfs TOR RRTR g 
TO flR? TOTORt stR I 9 TO TOTC RRSI® nf| C|R g SI g 
TOR TOR RTR STSq Rfro 1 StoR RR RTRJ sfetlfR S^TO g 


* B. TO < 
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^ ift wp I yn sisnif ii 

I 3P9W yyprr^ N ' 

53 ft y»iTT yyi I vm yfw ii 

fi^ INr i fi^ ^ii fyty h h 

yispir yy ^ yn^iir yr^ i i: ^ty yify ii 

*fi9c yyr I $ yiy ^y ^fy n 

y>fyy amy yy i y ^fy yy? yyfti fyyi yrf^ n 
%y fy^?: yry yff wy i yjyfy yw fyfy fyyiy ii 
yiy® y.y yff w^fy yyj? i y'ffy yf^ yy y yy»r n n 
• yfy yft y yry yft yp yyy i ysty yyr yp yyy h 
yy^?: yre?: yfy ^ i y^ yy yw Fyy yiyyy ii 
^y yi^ yrf^ ^fy yjyy i yyR y^: yy ytc ^ ^^y ii * » 

yf^ yrfli y iiTiy i yiy f^fy fy^iy py^ yiy ytfy n 
*RT sffyyi yft ynrcy i yR: yyy^yfyy yy ^y li a ® « 
yjyyfy yxy^ ^reyy yiy i *yfy ’sfy yyy w:y wy yny n 

^ yrty yyf% *if y^ I ^ht ^y yy^;* yftny » 
^T,«fy yiyftiy ^yyt arf? i yf^ y yw yiwiy yTfip u 
yy yft: yyy yf^ w ^i-yy 1 y^fyyipy yf wyyi yyy n 
^T yn? ysy y'sy; fyp yiy i yxyy: yyy fyf yf^ yry i an h 
y yft yyy yrfy Sy i ^ my ^yr^ yffy ii 

. yn[y yp y^yrajy wry I *yfH? ^ fmr yp yyy y^yrc: ii 

•y*y yy^ yify i ^ yff yy yrayify it 

yyyy ^ ^yi '^y mf? i yyf^ yfy fy^ yym yifi: h 

^y yr yiyfy yft i yyyf^ yfy f^ yypy ^ft h •i,«ii 
yiyy iffy ^f^ «ft ^tfa i fyy y ^ yi^ y ifiir yr yffa n 
y yt^ mcyr yfc iify aif^ i yr yyry ^y yr yrf^ n 
py yft yft Sify y?fy i ^ y;y yy mp fyy.yy y^fy.! 
yw yfijm 5?Tyi: wp yy i «3kif fyPc y y ^ncy ^y ii 
y^ yft yiyy yryy: yfy i yryfy: yfyift yraft wfy i .ii.*i, ii 
^p yjfir yyy yyy yyr iry i y:y ypi ^ yiyfyy Hy n 
yigy yysr yy rr yfy yyy i yr: yr yyft. ircyyfy i§yy i 

* B. I 
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CTfii apgar I ^fisn 3nw flRiR^ 5rigfT i 

T »fin3? JR I Tsft ftj «iJR wtJ: w ^ i 

w JR^ ^ TO I i ^ iWRit 5Ef^ ^T TO B <• B 

Kfir *<wi?n(«Kfia% «wrat ^ra?rr 5 «ir: a; 

^RTI^f SUn^TJ I 

si^gpTT ffR SIT? I sstif?; ^ irfH SsiTT jnn? B \ i . 

3isi^,wp;^^l ^ «if^ ?isi|[ci ^ B • 

JR ftif »re*T I ^ ^ ?G3^ B 

Si gs i g TI§SI ’Brfi: ViJT I !3q^: ^ 3TJTft 3TJT B 

?RI^ ^ Tt^ ^ I ^ JRgsi^ >IiSI B 11. B 

>4 

muT'iifJCTr sig;sTT »i?ittj: I jc'^si ?cpr qflr ^rasi ftMur’B 
JT? srg ^isw i j::^ srijt? m ^swi n 

ijj^gcT w? TOtr? 53 ? HT? I §Tfsr ^ ^^sifs^ fin^ ^ sn? b 
?lTi ?ITf JISIST ^snsR fmwc. I sw*l ^ JRITi: B 

t ^ ^itf^ 533’SI fron? I ^Prf5TTOJ^53^^5nrT?* B\» B 
% ^fsi in*B ^ spRi I VTfsrg;® isi b 

gifJT^ *IRW SsRp^ ^ I ^TZ B ■ 

fiRR qsRT: 'gfjc ftfle Hsi I gjiJT 5RR wr: mi $si b 
VT ft^ ffj5 JiTJT 'fiasr I % 53HSH3JI ?to sif% tot B 

• ' 

*RT figJRI I JTT 8 IT jll5..B B,1l B 

«5t!W an? TO JTJwp^i JTTsi 1 gn sifsraiTaT a?a* aft aim b 

^jRi Jiif^ ^ qaiat JW? i fsifrc w? af»s arro^ir B 
^ ^ ^ qft? afl I aiR^ aJ^R: ansr aft ai^ b 


irf^ftaiaar t?aft ?:tjt I to as>ai ataat jitjt b- 
a aR%qa fiasn 3Tf5 1 f aft ta jra'wrf? b b 


• B. ^fit aa% aar ^a wjf 1 
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trftiT iBre: irf i 5 r*t *ir? u 

I l|5 BBTP I 

«3f TiTiiar I f^TcT 1FB »(’? II 

MT¥ »rej[%i Pn^ BiTjp *T BK I 1 55 il 

T*T ^ ^bP: gwft i 5 sr wg li rub 

t Bpff WRB ifwi ^ ^ 1 fgsn ^ RRsuf ^iPi iw b 

9 

• O 

551c RRlfera ^Tpwt I wnu W cw B 

^5^*r ^?p3ci ^3R Rrtp: I aranc ftiR^ il 

* t RifR^ ITOTC I *RiPR ^wrc p 

^ ^?jjr I $ ^ Rrap sran: w siwr 11 b 

gf^clpr SW RTP SIT? I ^Sf’Sft RPC ^RIpR =3215 I 

^ipT SBRi%cr RRi ^ ^tP: i Prt PiciRny^RiRf t '?5 ^tPc ii 

?TRr: Jiwc: qpRCIRI 1 p ^P[ RiRiRS pR^ RPs 5[^ B 

^«BRf 5|p| f^ZRRt ^ WI3J I Rr5R» € RITTJ * 

^IRRSiSRI RtPRIpr aPl 5 »fiRI I « 1 ? tfe Wt »fiRt ^»<tRr II ^IB 

afigiRr m rr ^jfRr irrarc i rih Rl^^«RI riri^ ^ranc: b 

RfP: BaSRTPr RITS^ ^ RTC I B^Rlt RRI WRIR ^pra RCWTC: II 
^RW? ?:»lPlRI RIRIPt^ I R^ RTR® RR RRI^ ^Tp^RT II 

’* * 

<P: ^JWRRI PrCR? RDR I RtWR: RiRW RRIT? B 

RI^RIpR RIW. R^IC RT^ ^RRI I ^^RtPf f^R RtR RIRI MpiMlRI II 8 ® B 
RRR RI^TRC RPR qfc q if g I RTR^ ^ ^ Rife B 
t ^ RRRII 3 WI I R^Rf PtPr R:R RRRT B 

RITRRC ^l*R R[R^ RR RI^tR I fsiRRR RIT? 3 »R 5 T Rpf RT’^ B 
rIrI R 15 R ^PlRT^ RRIIRTPi I RirfR RW ftPSPR RIRT»^|Rf B 
RTRRIpR^lRRD^PJTRRnPl RTC iRIRRJpR PiRRR: RTIPf B *11 B 
RITPiRJ ^R RRfR Rr?r 5 CR I RJtR? RPr RIR? ^ RI^R B ' 

■• B. RRW I t B- RRRR ' t ®' RiRtR.i § B. mRT 
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irm iw mK i tot ^ ^ TOf i 

Nawra FTf ^ I WT?0» ^ II 

ifTT TPi^wiftar^ mihwtnwstos » r 

^SR S'irRJ I 

wfi: ^TSR «rwr ^r5T^ i to wt ttt? B T. » 
trTW iwjr«r gi^ I t%8w n 

3^1311 W I ^ fl 

m 3TTT irfi: THf ififrir^ TOI I «BT3^ ^ « 

wi ^rfir HTTWB I b 8. » 

^ 5S:''Stf^ ^ TTW I tew 5IT3ISI Jifsiw TO ^ B 
«innc i[8i ^T?i ar to^t I tthi ^*irsrat cirot tinpi ii 
^qsr wai w 3T? I ^?«r fsi^ ^ sr? jitc b 
^ TO Trf^ 1 *BITO TOS 4^rw B 

sTRcT ^5r»Bi TO Tr^nc I «bit3wi « Jai iin: b b 
*RTO ifK TfiTOTOifN ^ I ^ Tsnf^ TO T=i^ ttNitt: b 
T i^;3^ l?f^ I Jtsr uan towP? B . 
aif^ TO TOI 53in^ TIN I W TO T»ra NTOW B 
giTO5 W »TT;ar I ^ ^ TOW TO >TiTO B 

asftro TOi TOigN wm i wto wft: tow: tot b \ii. b 

TO ’tTJrfl: Tfl|i8t TOTOf^ I 8l«T TO TOf^ ^ WfW TOf^ B ‘ 
«JTR TO ^ TONT I TO TO WTO TO*r TONT B 

fW8TO TO«I TO TO I TO ^Tt"^ To To B 
HTO^ ^ 3 Tf 5 1 »iTO ?if 5 r^i sianrc Tiw wriV fl 

TO qiTiTO TOW I WTO TOW »lff ^ BTO fl fl 

WWTp? WIF 3np STTOW I WWPi TO3» ^ # 

' WTW WT? TO Wrft I WTOf*^ W«T TOwrft fl 

wigr: w!% to to wfer tow i *fw to tttot wgl^ tow b 
^*iw-ww TO WWW WTW 1 winw TO % fw^ 5ifi «nw fl ■ 


•B.$WI 
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«naw ^ frreninf*! I ^r*pr B 'W. i 

’wsr ^iRirflnt liftjit I iwpi stfi ^ B 

IPRP ^ ’TPT ^ HW I ^5 WRlCfif ^ ^nw B 

*in?5 cTfW 53«W I I 

5®R ^x: ^wi «R I wm §**1 wft ^iriiT a 
^ ’5TXJ <t«w I UlTf* HOT IRHinr I II 

’TO ^rtVlt ^ TO ^3wr I TO fiffTTH ^ HTTSW || 

»nfs I fw^sot ^ arfii b 

^ ow^fr snfH ^ I ^ gf^B 

.^TTH I^T^ ^ ^ HiT»H I ^ ipc T51^*3 T?:hPt HT»? B 
TOT H’Ht PHt ^3^ JThr I %3I^ b 

^.^*«r[^ liHn ttV ^1 snfiT ^iTO HP ^ B * 

^ % JTTH I $ Hfe ^TOIt fTHP B 

^ Hft« H^T W^r irf« I H*T 'HT^ «T^f^ tW TTHB TTW B 
«H!i t!fji srar in: OB ?lt% l vss^ wifir n 

Hftfim.sraScT HTHTI « S’ST ^ fro VlftHTHC B «• B 

»T® Bren?p gor I snfr ^ift irft h 

$ q fi: ^ fi: m tot I $ qft ^fOR TOm B 

^ ffis %TTgHi I ^ or HTH hp Tn’sr b 
^THHT rRTft: Him HOT TIHT I HOT W B 

jf^f^ ’3irc ^ HWrfVl ‘ts TSTs^^rf^ pjnsr h ifif^ b «l B 
BTC PRT ^ I 4m Pin Hflf^ HP II 

^tHn: Ri^fMtfigftrjnp 1 3if% m f*R^ ^ «iHr fiiftr*np b 

^ ■Hf^HW' ^ ^P I HW ^HT^T TOir HTP B 

»T»qfe Hr* ’orw: w i ?rfsr hh ^>h nft: w b 

^Ttr ^ HTP^ ^rT*r i op wthtth b n.® b 

TOR W H* WTH* Rsnp^ I ^ TOTT Rt?T RTISIPpir B 
TO HftHT »tr: ItTTO %r: I *f5L*Hr HTowr %n: B 
iBlP MtTRI uW* m or I PTO* m HRf^ ^ B 

Hit wm prPr snp i to iJlfoT pjh pp pthto b 

HITHH m IJP VMfm Pnp I pfi ptp pMh pip B41B 
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t ^ fsRT Tft ^ I ^ W II 

fw^ ^ ^ I «n?r ^.fSf ijTc*rm n 

JRT 5n? ^7*1 I ^«T ^ 5 tc ^XITITJ I » 

t ^ *Rf%5r ^ 4Tg?T UR I «WRf ^TU fU^ ^ ^ II 

nu ^fu?;3T w I ufuu u?: u’st n ^«» n 

ufifi ^SfT UU UT^R I crau UiB!| ^ WUfU II 

S|%fUrr TRUTU I SR 3R II 

§^3r ^ UR^ I iR^ ai^ uc^ II 

m ftigu I uT^ f^:? 5i*iru ii 

^^1^ 5|3lTf^«R ^ I 5IU UU RUUR || <H, It 

■uu U5R7; ^ua: fl^ sraa: i ^uu asfR *t«iR n 

ailSf 'ftTUT^R TOP I ^U%51* ftR ^ U^TP II 
^ UTU I ^TTOP^ P^ ^USRTU II 

«vB!i 5Rg;’i5t upr^ str i ^ ^RU n 

wu up^u 5Ra[ PU I pjfuu pft’ UP pffpt aRPTIl'S® II 

ac^ UPP^Pifuiv^ WRRr PU %1 5«IR* * <£. n , 

I 

9m^i I 

pif% uTiTqfu ’to Pift I si^nfppg ^ ^ fiuifa: « n 

^P WP P^ PPRIP I PR Wpsf ^ U^pf% UIP II 
PiP PRPT PR Pi'lP I $ ^P PPia; P wsr p;'5P ii 

f«to PR^ P*pPJ UP I ^ P p^p P»P PiPRS pp H 
Piftf J§fu upfu Pi^p ’g^ifu I %p 3TU Pf^ Pippp snfi? ii u. a 
UPP %TPI %TUP pp UR I pfsup JPR U-PR!^ UTP « 
urfpuTP fu PRP p PR I pufp pp PfP %p p ^ n 
PRTftpP f^ UPSf I UR^ P^RPI PISPiP ilP II c 

«R3 ar^pa ^ PTfUTur i ptjt pi? pupp ^utp ii 

pfppiT fppsfp w ppf 1 f^ufp ppupp Pipp pt^ n II 

pipp P Pispi ^ sipar I uppr pr^ pfs* pp% pip» n 
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qfSr ^ I >Bw »? w ^ n 

3C3| Mtt I «IW3*I5 ^W3 W ’iftl I 

if fsjs^ if Tift I iw srafsjflj g 

■a >* 

#Hi Wire 33 jr:^ I 3 lefsi tNip f^wf?r »i«r ^ g g 

I ^ 5^ m.-^ ^Tx g 

'*i3«iRr qt3!if %T3 ^ ift: I sift wizsis i f ^ ^ ss%ft g 
^ ^POTRi I anR:*R ft^3 5nR:> iixm g 

■ 9?rr: ?n?r ^svjf 3 itr: i 3»ift ^jwi sift *i^r: g 
% 3*T i wt;sr i wf sn^ ii?::sr ji g 

^ ^ jRRZTsri «r: 3«ir:^ ^51 g 

•■?ft ftif ^igjnft I ft^ siTj -^tiRT ?ERa? snft g 

sjiRs^ 3?^ -sft^iR: I sn?3 srr^ wi H ts^R: g * . 

3U*f«r 3j?^ i sincr ftft^ ftfci g 

sjft ^5 r^?; ^sri 3?r i ^Ri^ai jew ^rifticT ^ g g 

sift^R w-g?! ?IR 3 » 3»I SIT3 1 3ftcr ^ 1 ^ ^ srra g 

S3 ^ 331? ?Err3 I 3R3p? sjufs ^®5fii ST3 g 
w ^ 3Jr if?; ST1?: w i fti sji sw snftrer ^ g 
ift/isw?: %3^ n ms I ^3 gftr 3^13 ^>3?: 3 SITS g 

PI 33 IRIS ^ 3^?: 3T3 I 313 333 % 33 3I33T3 g g 
3333 3 3333 ^ 3T3 I W3n 13131 5T1 33 3|T3 g 
^fl ^ 3Tft 33 ^ I % ^ 1^ f3^ 133 ft^ft g 
1313 %t 313 I 3T13 333 1^3 3 4lT3 g 
ftitift 33T 33 33r I 3 333T^ 113 1311 g 

1^3 3i%n 3P soft I %7ip 3133 33TO3 Sift g g 

^ft3|5^ 1311313 3|rp I g3 3 » 1T13 113 HHP g 

^ lfl 113.3ft3 W iNr I 11P3 313 35?r5f3 «3 g 

13 3f3 SIHft 133 31TP | ^ g33T31 ^33 3ifTP g 

3 W3 333 ?g33 H3 Ilf I ftl33 ITJf SJf 331f g 

3tfl ftl lfl 3fl ^ SnSti I 3 31133 3ft ^3^ ^ ,5^ y go g 

ift 3T Sift 33. lfl 3 STf 3 I snft lift sift 3ft]|| 133 g 

3jft3 1PC 31T1P 3IP I ifi SH 13 cRI IRlt 3 Sfip g 
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«ifcr)n^ I ^ f\TK^ n 

fw^ei^ *iNt sifi? vmr ^ I siT^^ 3PJ w *n^ r 
wpra *irc 3 f ^ fsrf^ I %TP %T«r w n 8ii, R 

aiT^ am ir if I % fw wm 5«siTCt wf^ H . 

ftif?: S«i ^sr %?g it i ^rpc^rr % D 

*nwt ^ «rni i wot wj «t?i^ mar h 

”8 ;3tpRTC I ^irOTre *tw: r 

%TZ W W^ I ^nc sifl i^»ii 'L’> H • 
^if^ST ^ ^ I f^POTW ^W H»’^«!r ^BIT? fl 

ifrtig ^ ^ ^ WH v!if I wcrf^ iHTf?: «rftfii ^ u 
^ttJra »SHrJ» MT I *1 wjf 51 Tif W5ry P 

WTsrf%I’^Trf^^l W^t*sr?E^*R 

sqsf 7t«T?ra 5nrvrfH ftfOT I ^*i ^ ^ ^ t iLU, R 

icfir »i5r?nj«fif5r5si Hwwi R ^“R . 
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I Lave a small oolloction of (»1< sonprs and catoLes popularly sung in 
the Panjlh*, especially in the ITill Distriut of Ivaii^ra and in the neighbour- 
ing small Hill State of Ohaniha. They are, as far as 1 can gather, gennino 
ranjahi Folklore and have not heeii previously reduced to writing. As 
they contain many strange idioms and apparently hitherto unrecorded 
phrases i\nd words tl^y appear to be worthy of a place in the jiages of this 
Journal. 

The language in some of tliem is Hindi, hut many of thorn are in the 
current village Panjahi of the day. Those from lv;ingra and Cliamha, 
though containing di.dcctic words and forms, do not differ in tho main in 
language from those from the plains of tho J’anjah. 

In the “ Calcutta lioview” for the 4 >resent year I have treated these songs 
from a sociological point of view, giving metrical renderings of them all 
and*cndeavouring to show how they explain the ipanners, customs and 
thoughts of those who comj^osed and sing them. I will therefore hero 
confine m^elf to viewing them as specimens of language. 

I give them here in the Homan character, being tiiat in whicli they 
were recorded. I have been moved, moreover, to this course because of 
the unsatisfactory nature of “ munshis’ ideiw* regarding tl»o. “ irnprovo- 
ment’* of the vulgarisms of folklore, which render it unsafe to entrust any 
of them, even natives of tlie neighbourhood, with the task of rceordifig 
songs in Nagari, Gurmukhi, or Persian characters.* 

* 'In this paper adjunct consonants arc distinqulshrsd from conjunct consonants by- 
being divided by an apostrophe;, thus mil’iia =r«i^^T, hut uiiha^A = [So© 

Iloernlii's Gaudian Grammar, §§ 3-6. Ed.] 
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II. C. Temple — T^olhBontjs from the Panjdh» [No. 3, 

These catches and songs refer to the folljwing subjects, (1) religion, 
(2) religious customs, (3) love, (4) marriage customs, (5) home customs, 
(G) nursery rhymes, (7) localities, (8) riddles di\\\ fuceticB ^ (9) politics. I 
have divided them for convenience into the above heads, merely signifying 
at the foot of eaclirsong where I got it from. 

Circumstances have obliged me to rest content with this small collec- 
tion for the present, but I hope some day to be able to send the Society 
the fruits of extended researches in this direction. 

To each song is,attaehed a rendering and as full notes grammatical and 
linguistic as I am able to give ; but before giving the songs themselves, I 
will add a few words on the more prominent points in grammar tluit ocfmr. 
A sliort vocabulary also of the more important words to bo found in the 
songs will be added. With regard to the grammatical peculiarities, how- 
ever, 1 will not do much more than merely collect tlicm and point tliQin 
out. The i^umbcrs which will be found attached to the quotations* refer 
to the numbers of tlic songs whence they are gathered, and will enable the 
reader to read tlie context at once. 

A few (juotations in their appropri.ate places will also be found marked 
11. It., which I have addt^d from a MS. lately placed at my disposal, 
through the kindness of Mr. Dclmorick of the Panjab Commission. This 
MS. relates, in a series of disconnected tales, tlm legendary sayings and 
doings of Ihija Ilasalu (Jl. H )f son of Il.aja Salivalian of Sialkot andbrotiier 
of Piiran Bhagat, a persomigo of wide renown in Pa» jabi legends. Tho 
tales purport to have been taken down direct from the lips of Panjab 
peasants, unfortunatLdy by an ignorant mniislii. They consist of proso 
stories interspersed with bits of village Panjabi verse. These last luckily 
the munshi could not mar and they are of great linguistic value, hut the 
proso he has so in jured with attempts at Urdu, very much Persianised, 
with which language he was apparently ifot very familiar, that it is useless 
for any seientilic purpose. My notes were taken from the verses as my 
reading of the MS. ])roceeded. 

Also a small tract on Panjabi grammar by a member of the Ludiani 
Mission, 1851, will be quoted occasionally as the Panj. Grain. • 

Grammatical ISFotes, ^ 

{a) The following pronoinmal forms occur : 

Asa«, we, 1. 18, GO, etc , etc., this is ordinary Panjabi.* 

AppVi, tliou, you. 20 : lor ap. 

Mora, iny. 8G : also found in Hindi. 

Tiiw,.thou, passim : this is ordinary Panjabi. 

Taia, thou, passm. According to the Panj. Gram, tarn is the inflec- 
ted form of the ca.se of the agent and = tu ne ; thus. 
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maiw, I. Ag. maiw, bj'- me : asiw, by us. 
tu? 2 , thou Ag. taiw, by thee : bj- you. 

uli, oh, he. Ag. uy, on, by him : unbiw, onbi«, by them, 
ib, eh, this. Ag. in, en, aiii, by this . ini//, inbi//, ciilii;/, aiiibi/?, 
by these. , 

jo^wbo. Ag. jin, by whom, (see also song No. 11). jini», jinbi«, 
by whom. 

so, carrel, Ag. tin ; tini/j, tinbtrt. 

kiiun, who ? Ag. kin, by wlion. ? kinlii/?, I^y whom ? (f. also 
• Kellugg’s prinitligius ; H/ad/ Orao/. pp. 12G— 135. 

•«ful;i, our, iny, IS: common Panjabj. 
nil, In*, il. ordinary I’anjabi. 
unlni/i, those, tbein. 45. Pan jabi. ^ 

. cb, this. 9, 5(5. Panjiibi. 

tinha//, carrtl 15, the.se, those, the. Panjabi. ^ 

sell nil) that, lie. 10, 15. There is also a Panj.ibj dialectic form so. 

kuni (= kaun), who? 5(5. 

Of the above, tai//, unha//, tinhiiw, mora should probaldy bo looked on as 
intleetions. The following ar(‘ instanet‘s of inlk‘el^Ml Ibiaris 

niaite, from me, 5(5: the Panj. Oram give.s mole and maitho/i as the 
regular indeetions. 

' rnaimi/?, to me, 50. ordinary Panjabi. ^ 

(inaiw 4 jo). Sec below {c). to mo. 5(5. 
os,^that, 29 : according to the Panj. Gram, us and oil are the ordinary 
indected forms. 

jit, which, 25, (50. Similarly it, ut, kit ? in the Kiingi’a Hills, 
jih’te, from vvbieb, 50 : ordinary Panjabi : G/\ Kellogg. Hind. 
Gram, p 132. 

^ kit, which ? :: 5 S(;e above jft. • „ 

^k us, which? 5(5: lor kis ? 
kusi, any one, 5(5; for kisL 
Examples of jironominal adverbs are — 
jablii-^tablu, 15 : wbeu — then, 
kiliaw ? how? 21, 5(5, etc., ordinary Paijj;ibi. 
kudlii, wliencc* ? 23. 
kutbu, whither? 27. 
kithe, wbtre ? 51 : Panjabi, 
tithu, there, 59. 

kityo, wdierever, 25 : = kiti, Panjabi. 

* [Divide maUte, um-tny mai~lhon^ tnai-nmiy jih^tt ; tlies(3 are not iidlcrtod forma 
but contain the ordinary pos^tpositions ^4<?n, /<«n ; see llocrnlc’s Gruudian Grammar, 
§ 374. Ei>.] . • 
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kajo, why? 34: = (?) Hindi kaheko? Thus, Hindi kya in infl. 
becomes kahe : kya Hindi = Panj. ki or kia, which in infl. 
becomes kah or kas. 'J'hen kajo =? kab + jo (see below 
(c) = Pan]. kah’iiuM, = Hind, kaheko. 

The change of i to u in the words kus ? kusi ? kuni ? kudhi ? kuthii ? 
is noticeable. 

{h) The forms which occur in the songs of the inileetional postpositions of 

the genitive lor the da, de, di, dia» and dhU of Panjabi are : 
inase. da, : de?i, ‘il, 15, 50: diyo, 22 : diyaw, 23. 

fern, di, panmni ; diya, 18 : dyaw 38 : diyaw, 40. 

These do not differ essentially from the usual custom, which is tfns ; 
Miiye. sing, da: obliq. de : voe. de, did: plu. de, dia?i : voc. dio. Fern, 
sing, di ; voc. di, die : pluo diaa : voc. dio. 

(c) A remarkable inileetional postposition of the dative and objeclivo 
ca.ses ^)orhaps connected with da, de of Panj. through the forms did, 
die. It^has been ah’ciidy seen in inin’jo, to me, occurring thus ir. song 56.* 

Hun kilnm miriie ? How can they meet 7iie now? Also in 

Mjo, why ? occurring in song 34, thus 

laiw htjo Lii tlii is k .ne prit ? lohy did you bring your love to this one ? 

1 collect every other instance that occurs. Thus — 

(1) toteyo maiw dudh-bhat din’niw, maindw jo ghyo churiydw : I give 
inilK-and-rice to tlic parrot, (and) gld and crumbs to the maina. 5. 

(2) Saddsibe jo inundi Idh : bring blandishments to the Eternal 
S'iva 15. 

(3) A saw Gugge diya jdtrdjo jdna, we must make a pilgrimage to 
Guggd. 18. 

(4) Amindw yo puchhani : asking my mother. 23, 

(5) Sa-ssii^o puchliani : asking my mothor-iu-law. 23, 

(6) Jawghaa^Jo jikk : shampou my tliighs. 2.3. ^ 

(7) Aamjo kusi diyd^e nahiw gar’jdw ? There is no necessity 
of any one to me (I love nobody) 31. 

(S) Ivuttydwyo pdwglu churl : I will throw cakes to the dogs. 45. 

(3) Hatdw yo danr}a : ran /o the shop.s. 16. 

(10) Aggl jo dauryd : ran to the Arc 46. 

(11) IJnbdw yo pai-gai aphn : ifo them had befallen their own (trou- 
bles) 47. 

^ (</) The postpositions of inflection are used, but are as frequently 

dropped : see Kellogg, sec. 152, pp. 78, 79. I am a.^^sured that in the 
Kdngrd Hills tliis is as common in every day speech as in the poetry. The 
agent with ne is by many ordinarily omitted, as ghorew l^hadhd, the hoi*se eat : 

^ * [Coinparc the SindW genitive postposition y© maac.,yVfcm. On their derivation 
sec liocink’s Guudiun Grammar, $ 377, p. 239, Ed.] 
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glioria^^ khadha, the mare eat. The Panj. Gram, says tliat the agent with 
ne and the postpos. of inflection are frecxm^ntly omitted in ordinary Panjabi. 

{e) The following casgs of nominal singular inflection are worthy of 
record : , 

Masc. in e. , 

bSpue puchhani, asking faliher : 2J^. 
ghare bich, in the house : 22, ^18, 50. 
bilge diyiiw, of the garden : 

nimbue da char, pickle of limes ; 40; (but c^. Jiiiubui, IG), 
ghiiie da, of ///n' (ghiu), 47. 
ruk^he par, on a tree (rukkh), 63. 

mosc. in iye and ye, 

pawsariye de/i hat, the shop of the druggist: 21. 
daruye diyaa katoriyaw, cujis of wine : 11. 

but compare here bhaiya, brother, 4S and cliirobalia, gaily-tur- 
^ baned, GO. 

fem. in {yd, 

daliya, in the hedge, 5. 
thaliya, on the plate, 23. 
pag’riya, 20. objective : turban, 
baryii, of a year, 32. • 

• do^i hath, tlie hand of the Vicauty, 21. 

]3aUhiya, oji the fan, 31. 

* chhamaya, of six mouths, 32. 

Uirhia saiya, tlirew it into the fluid, 17. 

Voe. masc in iyd, and f cm, in e. 

The masc. occurs in 35 and the fem. in 23, 25, 32, 45, 4S, -10, 58. 

They are all ordinary Panjabi forms and r(‘quiro no further remark 
hero. • • 

• (y) The ordinary Panjabi plural inflection of masc. nouns ending in 

a dbnsonant in the oblique eases is an or ia,;^ ; for those ending in a vowel 
it is kn and for those eliding in u it is waw. Gf. the Marwari, Mewari 
and Kumj^oni custom : Kellogg, p. 80. 

This custom is borne out by the plu. forms occurring in the songs, 
even in those cas^s where the agent with ne and the appropriate postposi- 
tions are omitted as above noted. See 22, 23, 60, 43, 44, 45, 40, GO. 

As in standard Hindi, Panjabi nouns ending in nasalized vowels pre- 
serve the anuswdra throughout the declension : otherwise masc. nom. and 
objective plural usually end in c. This is an exception, 

. khiiyaw, he bird, bare hare grahew, eat, O brother, large, largo 
mouthfifls, 44. 

It is probably, however, to be referred to the nasalized d^'clonsion 
noticed below. 
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(y) The ordinary Panjabi plural inflection of fern, nouns ending ia 
d in the oblique cases is inn : for those ending in u it is wa», and for all 
others it is kn. In the songs the fem. plu. forms are usually regular, evert 
when the inflectional postpos. are dropped. See 5, 20, 23, 41. Here is an 
exception, ^ 

ratia barij?aw, (the) nights (d!l*e) long 5. • 

But like grahew above, this should probably be referred to the nasaliz- 
ed declension. " 

(h) The usual rule of declension appears to be in Hindi and the 
allied tongues that anmwdra is preserved in the singular inflected forms 
only when it is present in the^ nominative. In the Kangra Hills, however, 
there appears to be a regular form of nasalized declension. We have seen 
signs already of it in ghorew khadha = ghore ne khaya, masc. and in 
ghoriaw khadha = ghori ne khaya, fem. ; also in de» = Panj. de, of : and 
ill rat^^^, ni|jhts, fem. and grahew, mouthfuls, masc. 

All the instances of masc. nasalized inflection are in ew,^ perhaps a 
form connected with the infl. in above noted ;* and it is to be noted that 
in nearly evcjy case of it the agent with ne or the inflectional postpos. has 
been omitted. 

bahi-ja pinj’roji, sit in the cage, 15. 

jayaw tu« panie?^, go thou foi^ water, 23. 

tore mmihe^^ dikhi-kc.ri, seeing thy face, 26. 

chachavue7i ditta tak, the tick gave a bite, 3^. 

bagew gajar inuli, carrots and radishes of the garden, 30. 

Itamow dari, llama’s wife, 39. 

petew turnb hoi, there has been a pain in (her) stomach, 40. 
bharo thand’rcn panie^i ! All with cold water ! 44. 
mulcrt liya, ordinary Hill expression for mol lia, = Panj. mul lia, 
(I) bojjght, 46. t • 

kothew charhi, climbing on to the roof (kotha = bald khdna), 46. 
8oh*rc7i pak’ri dawg jethe/i mu;ig’ri, father-in-law seized a stick, 
brother-in-law a mallet, 47. 

chalyd raundhe/i sab’j kumdn, walked with a green bc^w on (bis) 
shoulder, 48. 

Gaddie^i anda air, the flock of the shepherd , came, or (?) the 
shepliord broug^it his flock, 56. 

Aiijaniya;^ dew melew, at Anjana’s fair, 59. 
khiniiuew di, of the ball, 60. 

Bhaunew diydw, of Bhaun (Kangra), 60. 
hathew sothi, a stick in (your) hand, 60. 

* [The ao-callod nasalized inflection in on, as well as the inflection in e, are simply 
relics of ancient case-terminations : so also the ablative inflection o>e (p. 157) ; see 
Hoornlo’s Gau<]liau Grammar, 'pp. 230, 2i2, also p. 208, et passim. Eo.] 
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The ordinary masc. voc. in Panjabi ends in id or d, but in the songs 
in the case of an imported Arabic corruption anmwdra is added, 
muhimi^aw bo! Omy brave 4>ne, 23. 

The lera. nasalized infl. end in a/», in and idw, perhaps connected with 
the iya iibavo noted. Thus, 

/i / • 

oj an. 

maiiia?! jo, to the maind^ 5. , 
amma« jo, to (iny) mother, 23. 
ammaw de/i pas, near [ my) mother, 15. 

of ni. * 

giiMii haddlie, should they cast out abuse, 22. 
sar’Idw sar’ki ?2 jana, going alopg the road, OU. 

of {dn, V/dn, igduy etc. • 

lary.'ut mari mirk, the wife made a sign, 38. 

lariyaw kbada, tlie wife eat, 10 (kliadha, kali’da- aufl kluida .are 
• common Panj. forms of the perf. indef. of kluiuiid, to cat). 

blllia;^ cldukkya, the cat sneezed, 1 7. 

An jaiiiya/i de?! iucdo«, at An jand’s lair, 51). 

The following arc instances of similar na.sali^ation of fern. voc. inllec- 
tion.s. The usual rule is in I*aiyabi that the voc. inll. has no anuau^dva 
unless it occurs in the nominative also. The fein. voc. sing, usually ends 
ill e : the jda. in o. 

• soh’iiie« ifi, 0 beauty, 15, 18. 

• bo bbaine?/, O sister, 45. 

tu/^ najo ^aiiiew, thou young beauty, 23. 
bhaino/i, O .si.sters, 40. 

(«) The Panjabi ablative inflection on i.s well known and is well 
exhibited in song No 40. ^ 

• dburo?i Laborow nimbu ay a* the limes came •from Lahore from 

• afar. 

It is commonly yidded to postpositional forms in an abl. sense ; e. g., 
andaroTi, from within; uppuro7^, from above; saliTn’iiiow 
from in Trout of, «fec. In song No. 58 it occurs in a very notable word as 
an intensive termination, nabiwo?i, altogether not. 

Gaddi tera ajj marhe bich nahiwo/z, to-da}’ thy husband (shcj)herd) 
is altogether not in the house, 58. 

{j) A connected nasalization of postpositional forms (Kellogg’s 
prepositions, pp. 272-274) is exhibited in karie/j, with, 22 : age«, in front, 
45 : j)ichho», behind, 60. 

And of enclitics and conjunctions in mhwi (i^f = bhi),* also, 20 : 
akhen, indeed, 59. 

(k) The ordinary adjectival inflections m JPan jab i, where they occur, 
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are masc. sing, e ; fern., i : masc. pin., \kn\ fern., lan. But in these song& 
tlie tern. ind. in iya above noted in the nouns is found in the adj- as well 
Thus, • 

bariya parati, a large plate, 4<li. 
merya nhnbua, my little lime|^46. 

Nasalized forms of this inflection are 

fern. sing, bliiikiya/i, hungry and nawgiya/?, naked, 22. 
ap’niyjui sassti, thy own mother-in-law, 45. 

In song No. 2> two remarkable nasalized adjectival forms occur, 
ghcr’wan and pher’wa/j, which appear from the context to be jndecliinible ; 
as also perhaps gar^b’na7^, meek, 48, should be considered. Tliand"re/J 
panics, with cold water, 44, is a clear case of masc nasalized inllection. 

The ordinary infl. in Panjabi for numeral adjectives is n and aw, as 
usually in Hindi. Thus, 

bataw barhiyaw, twelve years, 23. 

(1 ) '' Mr. Kellogg, sec. 473, pp. 253-254, derives the modern Hindi 
diminutives in ak, ka, ilai, Id ; iya, i ; va, wa ; from the Sanskrit alfix aka.* 
In the songs gad’wa, a little pot, 44, and nimbua, a little lime, 40^ occur, 
but also several undoubtoc*.' diminutives occur ending in u, which are (?) 
probably connected with the above. 

chbokhni (a little son) a widow's son, an orphan : used also in 
depreciation, 15. ^ 
gadokh’ru, a little goat, a kid, 15. 
cholii, a little cloak, 19. 
topii, a little cap, 19. 
khinnii, a little ball, 51. 

To this class also should probably be referred 
chacbaru, a tick or flea, 38. 
mau7^g’nl^, a bug, 38. *' 

bbandoril, a bee, 59. 

Perhaps in the same connection should be clasi^d the nouns denoting 
familiarity or terms of yfEection, such as the names Uainu, Par’au, Chbaj ju, 
&c., &c., and tlie Panj»abi words piu, father; mauw, mothei^; bharau, 
brother, &c. In these songs occur — 

man-rakhu, keeper of the heart, lover, 25. 
chit-raklui, keeper of the heart, lover, 27. 

, appu, thou, 23. 

sassu, mother-in-law, 23- 
bapd, father, 23. 

• Many of Mr. Kellogg’s statements arc duo to Dr. Hoernlo’s discoveries. I quote 
Mr. Kellogg because I have not Dr. Hoornlc’s works by rac to rofor to. [See his 
Qaui^isiii Grammar, §§ 195-20G, pp. 97-104. Ed.] 
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In the Panjub there is a tendency to change nouns ending i to iu or 
io. Thus, 

ghi to ghiu, gheu And ghyo, 5* 
fl, life, to jiu, 25. 

In R. occurs ghiu for ghi : gum jiu for guru ji*: dliiu, daughter, 
for dhi. Piii, fatlier, in ordinary I’anjabi is soinetiiiios also jje or pi, as 
mape, inapi and map|jia.; 2 , parents. • # 

In song No. 25 there is also a similar remarkable change in a pro- 
nominal adverb. • 

• kity^ for kiti, wherever, 25. 

(jn) Tlie dialectic veib must always be ditlicult of treatment. The 
following are attempts at solving some of the forms that ocemr iu those 

' SOilgS. 

Mr Plait, Tlindustdm Oramma}\ p. 320, remarks that Panji'd>i regular- 
ly uses thew gerund or verbal noun, (practically tlie inlinitive in tbe^modern 
Arj'an languages of India), as a - gerundive or verbal adjective, and that 
Sindbi has a distinct gerundive. Mr. Kellogg, pp. 308-310, see 595(1) (2), 
shows the inhiii. being used both as a geriuid and a gerundive, la both 
works the iiifui. is tlie only form of gerund or gerundive.* Tlie Punj. Gram, 
gives two distinct forms of gerund,*(or gerundive according to syntactical 
use): one Following the form of the iiills. and the other usually tluit of 
the pcid\ participle. • F, y., voot^ghall^ send ; in (in. or gerund, to 

send j gerund, ghallid^ sending, to send. The two forms of gerund proba- 
bly really exist, and for the present purpose 1 will call thorn the gerund in 
nd and the gerund in id. 

As instances of the use of the gerund in nd the Panj. Gram, gives— 
kachicliia/< lainia^i hon’gnm, lit^ gnashings of tooth will be (^to be) 

• taken, • • 

• kbabar kar’ni, to make news (announce). 

dur bo jani, removed (lit,y to become far). 

All of^ whicb show its use as a gerundive and curiously enough the Panj. 
Gyam. gives no instances of its use as a pure gerund, though this is as 
common as in Hitvli* 

Of the use of the gerund in id it* quotes • 

inerd bharau ineri jainin utte baweli pal chaii’nda hai, my brother 
wishes a house to be built (pai, gerund in i4» fern, form froln 
paunl, Panj., to place, build) on ray ground. 

• "[Soe Hoornle’s Gaudian Grammar, §§ 308-314, 31d-32l, pp. 146-164^ where the 
identity of the so-callod iufmitive, gerund, gerundive and verbal noun in the Northern 
Indian languages is fully shown. En.J 

X 
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fujokn pothi&n paphia kar’de h&n, wo are in the habit of reading 
books. 

In the former it is apparently «used as a gerundive, in the latter as a 
gerund. An example of the gerund in id in the songs is * 

main puri chhaki lia, 1 took the cake to taste, (eat) 147. 

^ Here chhaki agrees with puri as a gerundive. 

The above analyses may be thought wrong and tlie verbs merely look- 
ed on as compounds, like payd chah’ta hai, parha kar’te hain and chhak li, 
as they would appear in Hindi. But see Kellogg’s doubts on the partici- 
pial nature of the first terms of such compounds at p. 192, note, where he 
inclines to the belief that there is a gerund in d as well as in nd in Hindi.* 
His observation (c) on the next page 193, that chah’na and kar’na with 
jana take jaya in place of gaya and with mar’iia take mara in place of mua, 
exactly bead's out the analysis of the Panj. Gram, which makes jaia tho 
gerund. and gi& the perf. part, of jauna and maria the gerund and mtiia the 
perf . part, of mar’na. However, below will be exhibited many instances of 
a conjunctive participle in t in these songs and perhaps the above forms 
pai chah’nda hai and chl>.iki Ifa should be looked upon as instances of it. 

Lastly I would quote the following every day idioms, which exist also 
in Hindi and Urdd, from the Panj. Gram, in support of the argument of 
the existence of the gerunds in nd and id, 

mete khara hona nahin janda, I cannot stop ; lit, to stand still 
does not go (is not) by me. 

mete kbaid nahin jdnda, I cannot eat, lit, eating does not go 
(is not) by me. 

(n) The usual terminations of the perf. and imperf. participles in 
Panjdbi arc imperf. dd or ndd and prrf. 2 d, but the imperf. has also a form 
«d,t which, according to the Panj. Gram, differs so far from the in fin. in 
that it is always nd, whereas the in fin. is nd and^ alternatively nd, H, g,^ 
imperf. gliall’dd or ghairnd, sending : perf. ghalh', sent : whence present 
imperf. tense, main ghairdd ban or main ghaU’nd hdn, I am .sending and 
nresent perf. tense, main (or main ne) gballid hdn, 1 have sent. A good 
instance of the imperf. part in nd is in song No. GO, where the same word 
occurs three times. 

* [These doi^ts are unfounded, the participial nature of the first term of such 
compounds, being^oarly shown by the Frdkrit ; see Hoomle’s Gaud. Grammar, { 539, 
p. 389. En.] 

t [Those forms in nd (or and) are probably nouns of agency. They occur in the 
Apabhruip^a Frdkrit (H. C. lY, 443). See also Hoernle’s* Gaud. Grammar, § 321, 
p. 163. Ed.] 
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patu hkn main kura, I am throwing rubbish, 
paiii ban bhainiriy&n, 1 am throwing whirligigs, 
paui ban bhudriya^, I am throwing brooms. 

In eaeh of these cases pAni is for paundi ( = Hind, form pdti) . 

The usjial participial inflection is, nom. sing, a, obi. e, fern, t ; nom. 
plu ^ obi.* idn, fern. ian. And hence the following otherwise apparently 
inexplicable forms : ^ ^ 

niotiyan cbog cbugdniyan, (I) feed with bird’s food of pearls, 6. 
(gallan) je kar’nian, (as many words) as I mflke, (say), 18. 

• kotM tan paiiiyan, 1 (fern) indeed build a bouse, 25. Unless, 
Imwever, we look on this last as honorilically plural^ it should 
be according to strict gramipnar kothi tan pani. • 

(o) A set of very curious forms occurring again and again in song 
19 should probably be referred to the gerundive or participial construction 
in id. Th^y are formed from bigs’nd (Hindi bikas’na) to be pleased.^ Thus, 

masc. in id. 

• big’sia seh nal-bhai, pleased (is) the good barber, 
big’sia seh Jas’rat Rae, pleased (is) Jajn:at Rai, 
big’sia seh P’rohit, pleased (is) the Paroliit. 

fern, in {. 

big’si Kausalya, pleased (is) Kausatya. 

*big’si seh dai-mai, pleased (is) the old nurse. 

* big’si seh naan, pleased (is) the barber’s wife, 
big’si seh bua-rdni, pleased (is) the royal aunt.* 

(p) Kellogg, p, 188, sec. 347 (a), notices the tendency to add y to 
the root in causals in such compounds (?) as phenkd dend. In Panjabi in 
the conjunctive participle of such w3rb^, whose infln. form is duiid (not ana 
as*in Hindi), this y or i is regularly alternatively prefixed, to ke, the usual 
teriflination. g., dund, to come ; dke or dike, having come : banduijLd, 
to make ; banake or b^dike, liaving made. In R. R. in one line the ke 
is dropped^ and we have pai or pae, having obtained. Six instances of this 
form occur in song 19 viz.^ nahdeke, lagdeko, buldekc, Ideke, lu(deke, 
pdeke: and one instance in song No. 11, banaeke. This ike or eke may, 
however, be a double termination, like the kar’ke or kar’kar of modern 
times, formed .of the old conj. part, terminations i and ke^ of which more 
anon.f 


* In the If ill Districts also thia -tha : thi»th{. Also o»hai and aia»*hai/t. 
t [Tho lattor explanation is the correct one ; the termination i or e being the 
older form of the ending of tho conjnnctivo participle \ see Hoonile's Qau^ian drain- 
mar, 100, 491, pp. 328, 329. Ed.] 
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(^) The above forms take us imperceptibly to the conjunctive parti- 
ciple in whicli occurs so often in the songs from Kangra as to show that 
it is dialectic, and indeed, it is as common in e>very day use as iu the songs. 
It is probably nothing more than the old termination i of the eonj. part, 
in the Bdmdyan^ lengthened dialectically just as that used^to be nufri 
gratia.* See Kellogg, p. 217, sec. 415. Tiie Panj. Oram. ncAices^^ hut 
wrongly ascribes it to tlie idiomatic use of the perf. part, in the feminine 
form. Thus, 

ikk manut’kh bojh lai turia jandd sa, a man was going along with 
a load. 

char kiili manja chukki kbare sc, four coolies stood holding dp a 
, bedstead. 

The following are all<Uie instances that occur in the songs: 

(1) bahi-jii pinj’ro^i, sit in the cage. 5. Hindi, baith jao. 

(2) Hlahadcb russi ba'tha, Mahadeva being angry sits (is angry). 15. 

(3) bahi kare gallaw, sitting let us make words, (talk). 13. 

(4) motiyayi run-jhun lai, having made (brought) a rattle of 2>tiarl8 

(rattling pearls). 20. ^ 

(5) chali rah’nge, Y?e will remain going. 21. Hindi, dial rahewge. 

(6) pran taji jana;t, losing my life 1 must go. 22. 

(7) andar babi-kari klianaw, continuing to sit inside I must eat. 22. 
Hindi, baith -kar’ke klnina. 

(8) 'ta« suni-kari rali’naw, then continuing to hepr I must remain. 22. 

(9) Ami) charhi-kari koiU bole, tlie cuckoo sings continuing to sit in 
the mango-tree, 23. 

(10) ii’hoi, bo, dhoi, sej biebbai, ai-ja, O, liaving bathed and washed 
and spread the bed, come, 23. 

(11) jalilu SOI muia jangha, when I shall go to sleep, 23. Hindi, jab 

maiw so jaiinga. <. * 

(12) tere mu«he« dikhi-kari, continuing to see Ihj^ face, 26. 

(13) tun hasi pai (paina, Panj. = par’na, Hindi), you fell a-laugh- 

ing, 26 . 

(14) pakhi loch di lai de, having brought the fan of my desire, give 
it, 31. Lai de = Hindi, la do. 

(16) di mili-ja, come and meet (me), 32. Hindi,' akar miPjao. 

(16) riimbii ai bikya bajar, the lime having come was sold in tho 
\)azaar, 46. 

(17) kot# chaphi-kari hakkdn maryan, climbing on to the roof he 

called out, 46. . 

* [Tke form { is simply a contraction of the Prakrit tormination icr, while the 
form t is a curtailment of the same tormination; see Hoemle’s Gaud. Grammar, 
{ 491. £i>.] 
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(18) s&s ai-ral)i, the mother-in-law had come, 47. 

(19) nei kune sat)fA, taking it (iiena for lend) I threw it into a cor- 
ner, 47. 

(20) , di-baitha thande bag, having come he sat in a cool garden, 48. 

(21) muvi dekli ! having turned look, 60. (Turn ^‘ound and look !) 
Yr) The following forms of the honorific imperative are worth}" of 

notiw! 


Kdlinnd, l)ariydw lakhan hogem putrdw sahetd ! 

Be, O Kalian, lakhs of }ears with thy postiitit}" ! 20. 

^ taiM////r/n, Kahand! Live, thou O IvdLian, for ages ! 20. 

Khdgdii be ! O do tliou eat I 23, 44. • 

Tablu jtt^an ! then do tljou go ! 23. • 

Ghariyd;^, lohard, dhird! make, O blaeksmith, a brass-lamp ! 44. 
(«) The contingent future in Panjabi is thus conjugated- 
root : ghall, send. 


Singular. Plural. 

1st person ghalld/i ghallyo 

2nd person ghalle;* gTlallo or ghalle 

3rd person ghalle ^ ghallan. 

Instances of it occur in songs 25 and 27. 

(/) .The plural form of the indef. perfect in Panjabi is well exhibited 
in the following : • 


• Rupe ddriyd« galldw kitiyd^i, Rupd’s wife made words (spoke) 
41. 


daruye diydw katoriydw pityd^i, (she) drank cups of wine, 41. 
hakkda niariyaw, (he) called out, 46. 

ghnr gliar d’rekaw phuliydw^ (where) the drek trees flower at every 
house. This is an instance of the use of the indef. perf. for 
the indef. imperf., which is common. 


(w) Future forn^ are numerous and very irregular in dialectic Pan- 
jabi. The followingare noteworthy specimens from the songs. 

(i) jah’ng (it) will go, 15: dili’jig, (he) will give, 15. I have 
als (9 met with liog and howag, (he) will be. 

(ii) rah’nge, (we) will remain, 21. • 

(iii) , janghd, (I) will go, 23 : jiaiighi (I. fcm.) will throw, 45. 

(iv) bik’ge, (we) will be sold, 21. 

There i,s in the Northern Panjab a very common Tuture form sdn ; 
infl., s^, son.* F, y., hojasan, they will become : hosaw, 1 will be : hosi, be 

* [It also occurs in tho old Panjabi and in Uio Mafwari ; see Hoornlo’s Gau^ian 
Grammar, { 509, p. 356. Ed.] 
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ivill be. In the songs occur, hkY^kn, I will burn, 44 ; ghol*sa;», I will knead 
or mix, 44 ; &wasi, she will come, 44. In R. R. occur the following forms, 
turVaa, I will go ; desa^ (twice), I will give.; lesan (twice), I will take; 
kar’sa^, 1 will make ; banatsan, 1 will make ; baii’sa^, 1 will be m^de ; kha- 
saTt, I will eat. A^so hiisi, he will take ; mar’si, he will beat ; khap’si, he 
will take ; wap’ si, he will enter ; awasi, he will come ; asi, he wSll come. 

(v) The tendency to nasalise final vowels in nominal declensioif has 
been noticed. Instances arc not Wanting of it in verbal terminations. 
E. g., 

je koi sunew, if any one hoar, 20. See (Is). • ^ 

niiain ghar thanriya/i, 1 watched the house, I?. 
avvasiTz, she will come, 44. 
kar'shi, she will do, 44. 

khinnue;^ di ram-jham Xkin chirebalia, the gaily-turbaned man 
< brought the bouncing ball, (50. 

• mam dudh-bhat diii’nirt, 1 (fern) give ricc-and-milk, 5. ‘diii’niw is 
for din’ni = dindi, a common form of the imperf. part of 
dena, = deti in Hindi : din’ni is the alternative form ; see 
(w) above. ^ 

A set of curious infinitive forms n.tsalizcd occur in song 22 ; jandn, 
rah’naw, laiian, ka^’naw, all in tl\e sense of I must go, must stay, must bring, 
must bear with.* A stronger instance is to be found in song 41 : malha 
tek’naw, I bad to make my bow. 

{w) The tendency of Panjabi is to nasalize vowels before conso’nants ; 
e, y., aunda = ata; janda = jata. In these songs several instances occur 
of the opposite custom of dropping anuswdra^ where it exists in Hindi and 
usually in Panjabi as well.t 

hasi for Iraws’kar, laughing, '26.* 
has'na for ha7?s’na, 56. 
pakhi for pankhi, a fan, 31, 48. 
khichMa for khaincirta, drawing, 43. 
dchian for uucha, tall, 44. 

• [Those nasalized forms in nAw correspond to the forms in nauw in the Braj and 
now in Marwafi. See Hoernle’s \>ainj[ian Grammar, { 320, p. 153. Ei>.] 

t [These two cases are not parallel. The n of the pres, part, is a consonant, and 
it IS organic, t. c;., it^rms an original element of the Sanskrit and Prakrit participial 
suffix ante ; it is preserved in Panj., but dropped in Hindi ; see ibid. §} 300, 301, 143, 
146. But tho n in ha/is’nA, etc. is not a consonant, but a mere nasalization of a vowel, 
and it is inorganic, t. forming no element of the original Saxyikrit or PrAkrit' word. 
These nasalizations are common to all Gau^ians, and are especially frequent before « 
and h ; see ibid, § 67. En.] 
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dughiyan for dunghian, deep, 45. 
chhikkya for chhinka, sneezed, 47. 
for ank1ian,«50. 

gawaya, 3, and ganwayd (= dald), 5. 

The absence of anmwdra in the above words is very puzzling to the 
ear. h. 

In B. B. nagi occurs for nangi, nuked : and sas and s’wds for sdns, 
breath. 

(x) The insertion of r and r after t and t is not uncommon in the 
Panjdb.* Ii^the songs occur 

thand’ri for thandi, 42, 45. 
thand’ro/i for thande, 44. 
dt'rd for dta, flour, 44. 

In B. B bct'ra for beta, son, occurs several times ; and weWtVi, wedded 
wife, for Uydh’td, dialectic beotar. Instances of r after other cotisonants 
are 

mukh’ya for mukhd, face, 42. 
prdliund;i and i)ahuna; 2 , guest, 44. 

In B. B. occurs rdj’ra for rdja,^ king. 


VOCABULABY. 

A. 

Aho ! hill dial, oh I oh you ! 

Aget&y Panj. before the time, •pr^aturely. 

• Akhy ( = dnkh) the eye. 

• AkheUf hill dial, indeed, verily ; (?) connected with Panj. v. dhVnd, to 
say, tell. / 

An, a form of ^neral inflection in the hill dial. 

Anand pdnd, to be paid fees or dues. 

Appu for a^,%you. 

*Arab kd pdni, sweet or pure water ; (?) cerrup. from adrak kd pdni. 
Ati, (Skr*), very, very much. 

Afr^ for dfd, flour. 

Awastn, hill dial. fern. fut. form, I will Some. 

* *[Tliis r or r is 1|ie very common pleonastic suffix ra or fd, in Prakrit da ; see 
ibid,, 209, 216, 217. The example prdhanliM does not belong to this class ; it is a 
semitatsama for Sanskrit* prdhuna, while pdhun&n is a tadbhava form. £d.] 
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B. 

lidch'nd^ read. 

Fdh'nd, to put o» tlie fire, to put to bake, to cook. 

BoFnd and bdh'nd for haitlCndy Panj to sib. 

JidVsdii^ bill dial. masc. fut. form, 1 will burn. r 

Bar hi for bar or bdfi^ a fence, hedge. 

Barhi, hill dial, a yea.r. ** 

Bari, bill dial, over again, da capo, as applied to singing. 

Bari, bill dial, an enclitic, indeed, verily, surely, moreover, also, alto- 
gether. ^ 

Bari, hill dial, a year. 

Bat for bat, hill dial, a path, road. 

Battd for bat, hill dial, a path, road. 

Bedan, bill dial. love. 

Bekali, rein, ill at ease. 

Bes, hill dial best, the best. 

Bhain for hnhin, sister. 

Bhamiri, a toy con.^dsting of a small stick with paper fixed round the 
top fto as to twirl quickly in the wind, a twirly-whirly ; hill dial. 
Bhandoru, hill dial, a bee. 

Bhat'nauli, hill dial, a S(].iirrcl (?). 

Bhatoi, hill dial mad. 

Bhudri for hulidri, a broom. 

Bhufkh'nd, to scratch, make a noise, pull at (of a mouse or rat). 

Bibi (?j for English habg ; a baby, male or female, in English nurse- 
ries. 

Bich (for Panj. rich), hill dial, in, inside. 

Big'si, hill dial. fein. verbal inflect, form, she is j)loased. Cf Hind. 
hikas'nd. 

Big^sid, bill dial. masc. form of above big^si. 

Bo f liill dial, oh ! oh you ! 

Bo muiyel bill dial, oh ! come here ! I say ! oh you ! my dear ! Also 
sorrowfully, alas ! ah 1 
Brahmanefi. hill dial, female Brahman, 

Bund'd, a tassel, silken drop. 


C. 

Chacharu, hill dial, tick, flea. 

Chak'ckdl, hill dial, clever, sharp, tricky. 
Chamareti, hill dial, female Chamm&r. 
Char for achdr, pickle. 
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Chat or dy a libertine. 

ChhmnFnd for chhaunFndy to fry spices in butter. 

OhhikFndy Panj. (=b cWiinh*na)y to sneeze. 

Chhokfruy hill dial, a widow’s son, orphan. Also a term of abuso^ 
Cf. Hind, mur'hd. 

Chhufd for chhofdy hill dial, small. 

Chhufigdn lar'jdwy hill dial. {}it. small fringes) : the small loaves of a 
young plant. 

CJitrehdlidy liill dial, for chirewdldy a man with a g(fcy turban. 

Chtr'nd for chMVnd, to peel. 

ChiUraJchuy (lit, keeper of the heart), lover. 

Cholu, form, a little cloak, t 

D. 

Dart, hill dial. wife. See Idrt, , 

Pdr'na (= ddVnd). intensive verb, as in ghis-ddro for ghis-ddlOy rub 
away. 

HdrUy hill dial, for ddrim^ a pomegranate. 

JDexiy hill dial, of; (for Panj. de). 

HJiarydydy hill dial, thirsty. * 

J)hurot\, Panj. from afar. 

HlfCngy fut. form, hill dial, will give. 

Ifrek (= hahdyan) the Melia compositay (?) the Persian lilac. 

Htibh for duhy dub grass. 

Dut Frangi (lit, the English Messenger) the Angel of Death. 

E. 

Euy general form of masc. inflect.,*hill dial. 

Efiy hill dial. fern. term, to proper names of tribes and oastea. 

G. 

Oaddiy the shepherd caste in Eangra. 

Oadefiy a female Gaddi. 

OadohVrdy hill dial, the large hill goat. > 

OadokhWdyJiinW dial, a kid. 

Oad'wdy Panj. a small brass drinking vessel, (lofd), 

QajuUy (lit. itching), wanton, hill dial. * 

Odli haddFndy Panj. (lit, to cast out abusel, to abuse. 

Oahtodndy Panj. te lose, spend ; also == Hind, dalnd in comp. 

Oar'jy hill dial, for gharazy necessary. 

Oawdndy see ganwdnd. 
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OTiamtari, liill dial, a slide down the snowclad hillside, a slide in 
the snow : toboganing. 

Oher'wd, hill dial, large, commodious (of k house). 

Olicu^ Panj. =3 gliL * 

Ghiu = glii, 

GhoVsdn, masc. fut. form. I will knead, hill dial. 

Ohofd for gJiota, a dip, lounge. 

OhgOf hill dial. = ghi. 

H. 

HahJcdn mdr'^nd^ hill dial, to .shout out, call out. 

IJmsi j^aind^ hill dial, to laugh. 

ITas'nd for haws^nd^ to laugh. 

Hetliy hill dial. with. 
llithUi hill dial. here. 

. I 

Idviy see ^n. 

Ik'tigo^ in one place, ‘ together. 

T^n, hill dial, general form of fern, inflect. 

It for isy inflect, form, this. 
lyun^ see m. 

J. 

Jaltiuy hill dial \vhen. 

Jalnig, liill dial. fut. form, will go. 

Jiingluiy hill dial. fut. form, masc, I will go. 

JMry liill dial. (= Jhimva}') the carrier caste. 

Jhihijdi liill d*ial. fruit. 

Jfiul'nd \o\' jhiiVnd, to swing. 

Jifi'iCy Panj. j is se) from which. 

Jit iovjis, inflect, form, wliich. '' , 

Jid for^/, hill dial, life, heart. 

«/b, hill dial. (= ko), to : objective postpos. 

K. 

‘ Kachclid dam, hill dial, this world, this life. 

Kag'lh, hill dial, turban ornament, aigrette : (for kalgJii). 

Kajo ? hill dial, why ? 

KdVjd for kalijdy liver, heart, ^ 

Kand for kanth, husband. 

Kar'siiiy fern. fut. form, hill dial. I will do. 
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Kcifndf Panj. to bear with, put up with. 

Kawwd (= dkh)^ the large swallow- wort, Saccharum officimTUm (?) 
Kkarond for khalond, Panj. to stand still. 

Khatj'etiy hill dial, female Khattri. 

Khicli^nd for khainch'ndy to draw. • 

Khinuh for Panj. kliinnuw or khiddiy bouncing ball or plaything, a 
child’s ball. 

Kihdn ? Panj. how ? * 

Kit? for kis ? inflect, form, which ? 

Kithu ? bill dial, where ? 

• KityOy (for Panj. kiti) ; hill dial, anywhere. 

Kudlii ? hill dial, whence ? 

Kundy to speak, Panj. * ^ 

Kuni? hill dial, who? 

Kus? (for kis ?) hill dial, inflect, form, wliioh ? 

Kusllioi^ kisi) hill dial, any one. 

Kuthu f hill dial, (for Panj. kithe?) where ? 

li. « 

LdlCriy liill dial, the field adjoining the house, tlie homo paddock. 

Lap lap kar'ndy hill dial, to twist in and out, to wriggle along. 

*Ldr for lady love, affection, fondness. 

Ldrhiy see Wir^t hill dial. 

Ldriy hill dial, a wife. 

Ldriy see IdVriy hill dial. 

Lar'jy hill dial, a fringe. 

Loahy Punj. desire, wish. 

Lokdwy the people. 

Luchi for luchdi, a soft thin diako fried in butter 


Maite (For Panj^.rtjVon and maithon) from me, 

JHajuri for maj^uri = mazduriy a labourer’s l^ay. 

Man hoVndy to desire, want. 

Man-rakhii (fit. keejier of the heart), lover. 

Marhy hill dial, a monument or temple on t*op of a hill, a house, hill- 
side Ifut. (= Panj. mafhy a Hindu temple.) 

Maung'nuUy hill dial, a bug. 

MhtUy hl|ll dial, also, too (= hhi^, 

Min'jOy for main dr jo (g. v,) to me, hill dial. 

Mirk mdr'ndy hill dial, to sign to, beckon. 

Mughaldnt, a nurse. 
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MuMmij a warrior, brave man. 

Mmye / Panj. (to women only) oh ! hi ! I eay ! oh you ! come here ! 

my dear ! • 

Mulen (= mol) lend, to buy. * 

Mung'ri, hill dial, a small- wooden mallet used for patting earth. 
Mutgdr, Panj. a fully developed girl, a girl at puberty, & grown-up 
girL 

N. 

Ndhaj for nahz, %he pu]||e. 

Nden for ndm, name * 

Nencp, Panj. (= lend), to take. 

Nindi for nind, sleep : in English nurseries. 

Nir mohird, unloving, 'heartless. 

• O. 

Oa, ordinary Panj. pronunciation of us, that. 

P. 

Faina, Panj. to fall. 

Pahht for fankhi, a small fan. 

PdVnd, a swing-cradle. ^ 

Pdnd, hill dial. (= ddVnd), to cast, throw : place, put: build*. 

Pdng\i, fut. form. fern, hill dial. I will throw. 

Pan^mr, hill dial, watery, thin. 

Pares' 711 for parosan, a female neighbour. 

Patr'kd for patri, almanac, scripture, holy book. 

Pdtvand for pdund {^pdnd), to receive. 

Phafkdr, blame. ^ , 

Pher'wd, hill dial, having doors from room to room (of a house). • 
P'rdt'ri, bill dial, a paring knife. 

Q. 

OfLid F'rangi, {lit, English imprisonment) complete imprisonment^ 
imprisonment from which there is no escape. 

R. 

^ Bachhyd for rakshd, protection. 

Rdtydw, hill dial, for Panj. rdtn, a market- gardener. 

Bam f ham, hill dial, the bouncing up and down of a ball with the 
hands. ^ 

Bafnd, hill dial, to fall (of fruit). 
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Pas'lid for raaild, juicy. 

Mvyond^ to weep involuntarily. • 

Itun-jhun, a tinkle. 

PusHuioY ros or rosd^ atiger. 

Pwtei haith'nd^ hill dial, to be angry. 

S. 

Saddsibe, hill dial. { = Sadd Siva) the Eternal S'iva. 

8ag*rd for sdrd^ all, the whole.* 

Sahetd, h^l dial. with. 

* Sdhif hill dial. like. 

Sammak-rdtiy Panj. all night. 

Sat'nd, hill dial. (= Paiij. sitfnd^'f to throve 
• Sehf liill dial, he, the (*= Panj. so), 

Shakal for sahal, all, the whole. 

Sodh^ Hind, and Panj. news, 

Soyd^ for sod^ fennel. 

Sund for sond^ gold. 

Tahlu^ hill dial. then. 

*Tdk^ hil^ of a flea or tick. 

Tdr'nd for fdPnd^ to put off, remove. 
far^nd for farnd, to vanish, disappear. 

Tar-ttkh'nd,f very hot, burning. 

ThandWdy cold. 

Tijju for tain -f jo (q. v.), to thee, hill dial. 

TinJidn, Panj. they, those, the.^ 

^ TithUf hill dial (for Panj. tithe) tBese. 

J^opUf dim. form, a little cap. 

Tuk, Panj. a religio*^ catch or ditty. 
f'mihf Panj. tou^V, feeling. 


U. 

Ut for us, inflect, form, that. 

Uthu^ hill dial, for Panj. uthe^ these. 

* [SagWd is the Sanskrit iakala j but ndrd may be derived from it through an 
intermediate Prakrit mar a, Ed.] 

t For a good note on this Panj. nominal and adjectival termination n&, nf, ndM, 
see SirdAr Ourdial Singh^s (C. 8.) note in Leitner's Sketch of the Chungurs, Lihor, 
1880, pp. 19-21. 
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V. 

VelcVnd^ Panj. to see. • 

W. 

Wadd, Panj. (= Hind, hard) great. 

Waddru, Paifj. an ancestor, a wise man. 

Wader Ay Panj. see londdru. 

We ! for he ! oh ! alas ! 

Wehh'ndy Panj. to see. See v^Vnd, 

Wich for VsL\\\.fVicliy in, inside. See hich. 

Y. 

Yddmer\^ in the search after. 

liELIGIOUS SONGS. 

1 . 

Tu» bhaj-lai Rain d«d Nam, 

Jithe ivdn jaua hai. 

Tu;i kar’ni kar-ltii nek, 

Plial hath auna hai.^ 

Panjdh. 

Repeat thou the^Name of Rain, 

To whom thou hast to go. c 

What is to be done do thou well, 

And the fruit will come to thy hand. 

Notes. 

Pam dd Ndi^. Ram represents tlie deity in tlie Sikh religion : vide 
Trumpp. Adi Qranth xcviii. Ilere^tliQ expression would be in Christian 
plrraseology ‘ Pra}^ always to God.’ • 

Jithe. Panj. where ; here it means ‘ to whom.’ « 

Taiw, Panj, thou. 

2 . 

Tero bin kaim harega meri pir ? 

Tere bin kaun harega meri pir ? 

Maia papi dirt hdw Tere dar ka, 

Nir’dhan aur faqir. 

Panjdh. 

Without Thee, who will take away my pain ? 

Without Thee, who will take away my pain ? 

•I am a sinful servant at Thy gate, * 

Without wealth and poor. 
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Nqfes, 

This is an obvious address to the Deity : perhaps traceable to some 
Bhagat. it is in Hindi. 

Faqir here in its proper sense of a poor man, a begigiir. 

3.. 

Eain’ji ka bhed kisi ne nahi^i paya, 

Sara janam usMd 3 ’^ad me^ ganwaya. 

^lain liani ko kdran, sacllio, 
piiundat sliakal jahaii : 

Rishij inuiu aise hi hogap, 

Kho diye ham ap’ne pran. • 

Punjab, 

No one has found the secret of Earn, 

(Though) his whole life be spent in the search. 

For Darn’s sake, friend, 

They search the whole earth : 

Sages and saints have gone thus 
And lost their li^s. 

' Notes, 

B&mji = Ram, the Sikh name for the Supreme Deity : God. See 
former song. 

Ydd, search, lit,, remembrance, calling to mind. 

Ganwdyd ; gawwana, gawana. ; Panj. verb, to lose, tc^spend ; also used 
as an intensive like dalna. 

Sddho, my friend : sadh, a holy nmn, saint. ^ 

^Sliakal B== sakal, all, the whole = (?) Sag’ra, g, v.* 

4. 

jjware mere ayo bahinan’ji, 

Subh bachan sunayo bahman’ji. 

Bahman bachc patr’ka, 

, Aur subh subh sodh sunae ; 

Jo chinta man men rahe, 

So sunte hi mit jae. 

• Bahuti chinta kar gae 

A^r kaf gae din rain ; 


* [The identification is correct ; see footnote on p. 170. Ed.] 
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Dekbat dekhat mar gae, 

Aur andhe kar lije^nain. 

Bipr rdp k& bhea kar, 

Jo dya mere paa : 

Maict ebar’non par gir para, 

Jo puran bogayi as. 

Bahmaii bahman karat bain, 

Jo baliman uttam jat : 

Jo us*,ka aimb'ari kare, 

To sang rabe din rdt. 

Alla Alla karat bain 

Jo zat us*ki bai pak : 

Bina prem riihe nabin, 

Jo gbia-daro sab nak. 

, A1 Mubammad bogayi, 

Aur kucbb nabin bui aulad : 

Jo qismafc men liMi dij^a. 

So sab pawen dad. 

Jo likba bai bbag men« 

So pahile bi pabuncbac : 

Bdlak rab*ta pcf men, 

Aur dudb clidncbi men ae. 

’All Muhammad bogaye 
Jo babut tha un’so lar : 

Akhir ko we bbi mare, 

Aur mitti men diye gay. 

0 Panjab, 

A brahman came to my door, 

/Had tidings the brahman told me. 

* The brahman read the scripture, 

And told me good news ; 

What care was in my mind 

Disappeared on bearing it. 

Much care have men taken 

And spent their days and nights : 

Watching they have died 

And made their eyes blind. 

He put on a brahman’s form 
Who came to me : 

I fell at his feet 

As my desire was fulfilled. 

They call him brahman 
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Who is brahman of the highest kind : 

Who worships him, • 

With him will he remain day and night. 

• They call him God (Allah) 

, Whose nature is good, 

* He is not pleased without love, 

Though you rub away your whole nose. 

Muhammad had female posterity 
And no male posterity. 

“JVhat is written in fate 
Will all obtain justly. 

What is written in fate 

Is already arrived 1 • 

(As) the child lies in the womb. 

And the milk comes into the breasts. 

’Ali and Muhammad have been. 

Who were much loved by him (H God) : 

In the end they too died 

And were buried in the earth. 

iS’otes, 

'This is a remarkable song in its way. Itt came to me as a Brahman 
song and, was given me by a Brahman from Kangra, It is remarkable for 
its cosmopolitan nature and allusions to Muhammadanism. It is in pure 
Hindi excepting the Panjabi word buch*ftd,* to road, and is therel'oro proba- 
bly a wliolesale importation from Hindi literature, perliaps straight from 
the writings of some free-thinking poet or Bliagat. 

Bdche ; Pjiiij. bacli’na, to read. 

Sodh : Hindi, news : not in tim Dictionaries. « 

^Patr'kd = patrij almanac, scripture, holy book. 

Jdt, zdt, Tliese wr^ds are now synonymous in common parlance to 
mean ‘caste.’ Jat is,, Sansk, in origin from root jan, to be born, and zat 
is probably a Munslfi’s corruption of the word to make it fit in with the 
Arabic ofi essence, which, however, in Persian also means ‘ tribe, clan, 
sort.’ Here we have both senses : jdt applied to the Brahman and zdt 
applied to Allah, God. 

Jo us'kd simWan hare : (?) ought this to be translated “ who worslyp 
him (Ood) in the Brahman’s form.” ? 

Bindpnem etc., i. 6 ., Allah (^Ood) is not pleased with more outward 
show.* 

• [The word hdck*nd or hdncKnd is a very conuuou pure lliudi word ; in fact 
park' na is more Urdu, than Hindi. Ed.] , 


z 
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Jo ghis-ddro sah ndh is in allusion to tho Musalman custom of touch- 
ng the ground with the nose (or forehead) in prayer. T>dro = dalo. 

Al auldd: progeny. Al^ female descendants are not looked upon as 
BO honorable as male descendants, hence the point hero is — whatever is 
fated will ensue, for even Muhammad left no male line. 
ddd, justice. 

/ar = lad j love ; fondness ; affection. 


6 . 

r 

Ambo d^liya tota bole ; inaina bole barhiyaw. 

Bhajo llain’ji : din there, rutin barij^aw. 

A, mere toto, bahi-ja pinj*re», motiya« chog chugalli 3 A;^. 

Tote jo maiw dudh-bhat diii’niw ; mainaw jo ghyo churiyaw. 

Kdngrd, 

The pqrrot screams on the branch of the mango tree ; the maind 
^ chatters in the hedge. 

Repeat the name of Uam : the days are short, and the nights long. 

Come, my parrot, sit in the cage, I feed you with pearl-food. 

I will give milk and rice to the parrot ; and crumbs and ghi to the 
maind. 

Notee. 

"bdrhiy fence, hedge, = bar, barf. 

din tliorey rdtin harigdn. This may be explained thus. Tho days 
(time for prayer) are short : the nights (no time for prayer) are long : 
hence utilize the time for prayer. 

bahi-Jdy bah’iia and bah’na, common Panj. = baith’iia, to sit. See song 
No. 18. 

moiigdn chog , lit., bird's food of pearls, i, e., the very best of food. 
The superstition >8 that the hansd swan (mentioned in another song q. r ) 
feeds on pearls by the sea-side, which is therefore considered the very best 
of food. 

Tote jo; maindnjo; jo in the hill dialects of Kangra and Chambd 
■cr JcOy to. 

dudh-hhdt : milk-and-rke is the usual food given to caged parrots. 

ghyo churiydn : balls made of bread crumbs and ghi. Churt is the 
broken grain from a mill ; crumbs, ghyo = Panj. gheu = Hind. ghi. of 
song No. 25. This is the usual food of caged mainae, 

P//{/Vcn, mofiydi\y maindw. This nasalisation of such final syllables is 
verj^ common in Panj. village poet ; dialects, especially in the hills, cn, 
tan or iydn are respectively the masc. and fern, form of general inflection 
common in these songs : dii is in fnainkn another form of ian. 
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6 . 

Main tan liogai swami ka charan'har : 

Turn pap karb mere sag're par. 

Kdngrd, 

I have become indeed obedient to my lord : 

Save me from all my sin. 

N9tes, 


Ibe story goes that a woman wont to a temple to pray, but the god 
said she mus4 first learn to obey her husband : whereon she went homo and 
presently came back to say she was now very obedient and wjsbed to bo 
forgiven ; whence the .above song. ^ 

swami kd* This makes charhtChdr masQ. which as the singer is a 
woman, must be explained by her being compared to cliaran'hdr garland 
of the feet. • 

oharHnhdr : obedient. The doriv. given me is charan^ the foot + //dr, 
a garland of tlie feet, sag^rd = sard^ the whole. 

pdr kar'nd : the trans. form of par hond^ to be forgiven ; lit,^ to bo 
across (into the next world). 


0 » . * 

• Ro, kacbebe dam ka nabin bai bbarosa. 

‘ Re, kacb(?he dam ka nabin bai bbarosa. 

* Aya na aya : dya na aya. 

Re, kaebebe dam ka ! {bdri) 

Kdngrd. 

Alas, there is no confidence in this life. 

Alas, there is no confidqjice in this life. 

It comes and it comes not; it comes audit comes not. 

Alai^ this life ! {da capo) 

, Notes. 

Kachchd dam is a very curious expression : Ht.^ it is deficient breath 
or life. It is used in the bills for this life, this world. 

hdri: again, da capo. The word as used in the hills I cannot find in 
the Piets. ; it has two senses, one as an enclitic, indeed, surely, verily and 
one in music, ‘sing again from the beginning,* in which it is foi^nd 
at the end of verses or songs as here. It differs from our * da capo* which 
is merely afnusical direction, whereas ‘ bari’ appears to be actually sung: 
thus* they will sing through the song and then sing ‘ bdri’ and commence 
again. The deriv. is obvious, cf, bdri^ a turn : bdnri-hdri^ turn by turn, 
alternately. See song Nos. 24, 59. 
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8 . 

Karam-gat nab in : * 

Karam-gat tari naliin tare. • 

Kawan Kaus sab’ hi hogae bari, 

Akliir srfb’hi mare. 

Dusht ko mare phir us se tare ; 

Bhagat ki racbhya kare : 

Karam-gat^ be, turl nabin tare. 

r Panjdb, 

The decree of fate moves not for putting away : ^ , 

'Tbe decree of fate moves not for patting away. 

Itavanas and Kansas have all indeed been, 

And in tbe end they all died. 

He (? God) kills tbe wicked and then saves him ; 

saints be (? God) preserves. 

Ob, tbe decree of fate moves not for putting away. 

Notes. 

Karam-gaty the decree of fate : the order of fate, gat is state, 
condition. * 

fdrif tare s= tdli, tale. taViia is to vanish, disappear : tal’nd, to put 
off, remove, * 

' ft 

PdwaUy Kans : typical tyrants in Hindu mythology. Ravana was the 
demon king of Lanka or Ceylon who abducted Sita and was finally killed 
by Rama. Kansa was a tyrannical king of Mathura and was eventually 
killed by Krishna. He performed Herod’s feat of a general massacre of 
male infants. 

bdrif enclitic, indeed. See song No. 7. 
tare ; to save, give salvation. 
rackhgd = raksba, preservation. 


RELIGIOUS SONGS. TUKS. 

9. 

Tur’na hai, rah’na uahin : 

Eh jag kurd wekh. 

Bbag da likbya pawansi. 

Mite na karam di rekh. 


Panjdb, 
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One must go hence, one cannot stay*^: 

This world appeals to be vanity. 

What is written in fate must be received, 

• The lines of fate will not be blotted out. 

\ Notes. 

Welch or vekh^ Panj. to see, to seem. Hind pckh’na. 

Fdwand oy pciund^ Panj. form of*the in tin. pana, to receive. 
Rekhd^rekh. The lines on the forehead (Fallon’s New Hind. Diet. 
says on the palm of the hand) supposed to bo the linos of fate (kamm). * 

10 . 

Satt Nam ik man tar \iai ; 

Jape so^ i)hal pac : 

Kot jatan kar’ke mare, 

• Likhya bhag da khae. 

Fanjdh^ 

The True Name is a charm ; 

Who rei)eats it will reap the fruit : 

Making innumerable plans they die, 

And obtain (oifly) what is written in fate. 

• Notes. • 

Saft Ndniy th^ True Name : the Name of God. A Sikh expression. 
Kot = karoy, lit.^ ten millions, innumerable. 

11 . 

Jin sue hare kite ban. 

Ate sau;fle kite kag, 

Dhaule bans banaeke 

Sabh rang mor, ate rdg : 

Uh Swaini ik satt hai, 

At»/kura sabh Sansdr. 

Jo kar’ni mdnas kare, 

0 

To pdr utdran’har. 

Fanjdb. 

He who made the parrot green^ 

And made the crow black. 

Made the swan white 

And the peacock many-hued and their song : 

• He is the one true Lord 

, And the whole world is vanity. 

If a man do his duty 

Then will he be saved. 
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Notes, 

Sdunld, properly dark-brown : da?k complexioned : swarthy : here evi- 
dently black. 

Hans : a swan, goose, but with the majority of Panjabis ^a mythical 
bird which lives \yy the sca-side entirely on pearls and on no oj^/uer kind of 
food. It is said to be the whitest thing known, as we say ‘ white as snow.’ 
See song No. 6. < 

Ate rag : a very elliptical expression, the verb being left out ; the 
sense is * gave to eadh his song.’ 

Pdr utdran'hdr : much used idiomaticallj’^ in the sense o2 * will obij^in 
salvation’,. ‘ will be saved.’ 


12 . 

Hona hai, so ho riha ! 

Ate an’hona nahin hoe ! 

Wade vadere jatan kar 
Pran gac ban khoc ! 

Fanjdb, 

What is to be, is now going on ! 

What is not to be, ceuld never have been ! 

Great forefathers make plans 
And lose their lives. 

Notes, 

Hand hai etc. Cf Fallon’s New Hind, Diet, art. an'iioni lioti 
nahin, aur honi hovvan’har, what is not to be is not, and what will be is 
being. The doctrine of fatalists. 

Wade wadn'e ; Panj. words. Wa/Ja = bara, great : wadera (also 
wa^lru) an ancest6r, forefather j said to mean also ‘ a wise man.’ • 

% 

\ 


RELIGIOUS SONGS, CUSTOMS. 
13. 

Ajji main ne Ganga nahane jana ; 

Suno, main ne Jam’nd nahane jana. 

Gangd nahdnd, 

Jain’nd nabdna, 

Sar’ju men glioma lagand. 


Fanjdb. 
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To-day I must go and bathe in the Ganges ; 

Listen, 1 must go and bath^ in the Jamua. 

Bathe in the Ganges, 

• Bathe in the Jamna, 

I^paust dip in the Sarju. 

Notes. 

This is a pilgrim’s song sung in. the mornings on the road to the 
sacred rivers. 

The Sar’jii River is in Audh ; but it is hero said* to be used for the 
Gh^g’rd Uivei«in Audh which runs past Faizabad, etc., and is very sacred. 
The song is in Hindi. # 

glwtdy is a corruption of gl^iota Arabic, ghota kgan^ is to 
dip, dive. The usual word in this sense is jhnkola. See art, jhakold in 
Fffllon’s Nffw Hind. Diet. Gota is the usual Hindi form of this word, 
but ghota is what the singer said was correct here. 


Ud, ud, kiinjariyo ni, hdw ! 

Ani Mae, Sawan mahina aya ; 

Ani Mae, Sawan mahina ayii. 

Ani nieri Mdn, ho ! ^ 

Ud, ud, luuijari^'o ! 

Ani Mae, pinghaa jhutan jana ; 

Ani Mae, inngha# jhutan jana. 

Ani meri Ma^, ho ! {bdrt) 

Fly, fly, O wagtails, yes I 
O mother, the month of Sawan has come ; 
O mother, the month of Sawan has come. 
O my mother, ho ! 

Fly, fly, 0 wagji^ils ! 

O mother, we must go and swing ; 

O mother,^vo must go and swing. 

O my mother, ho ! 

Notes, 


Rdngrd, 


(da oapo) 


This song, very popular in Kangra, is only^ung during the month of 
Sdwan (July- August). The festival of the Doll Fair (viinjaron or gufion 
kd meld) is held in Sdwan throughout Northern India. Local customs re- 
garding it d^er. In Kdngra, they are as follows : every man, woman and 
child goes to the river-side near the fort at Kangra, at least once during 
Sawan, on a Sunday, Tuesday or Thursday, which must have been previously 
fixed on by a kind of mental vow. On this occasion they must wear a doll 
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at the breast wliich is thrown into the river while the above song is frequent- 
ly sung. The object of the custom is to procure ease of mind during the 
coming year ; for, as tlie doll is cooled by going into the water so is the 
mind cooled (eased) by the act. 

The custom of the Sawan swinging, which is done for lu^ik and is 
alluded to in the song is of course well known. One of the signs of Sawan 
or the very wet weather, are the kunjaris, which I believe are our ‘ water- 
wagtails.* 

Kunjdriyo : kuvjari or kunjari, a bird said to appear only in Sawan, the 
rainy .season. The word appears to be local in Kangra : cf. Jlind. khan~ 
jan, a wagtail, and the wagtails do appear with the rains in the hills. Kunj 
is the coolcn goose, but that can hardly be meant 

Nl^ ani : Panj. vocative exclamations used towards women, = Hind, 
ri, ari. 

JZan, y3s, here apparently merely enclitic. 

Pivghdn jhupm^ to swing. Hind, ping or pb/gh, is the act of swing* 
ing high ; Panj. a swing suspended. Jhutan, to swing ; cf. Hind. jhuPna, 
to swing: jhot, a swing, and Panj. jhula, the sweep of a swing. The 
festival here alluded to is called the jJiurnd-jdtrd in the North-West 
Provinces and Fallon, s. v., jhiirna, has, a very pretty song about it, (q. v.), 
besides others under tlie same article. Under art, ping, he quotes some 
more something to the same |mrport as that here given. 

hdri ! da capo, over again. See note to song No. 7. 

15. 

Mahadeb russi baitha, 

Mangada gadokli’ru : 

Tahlu rosfi niitti jah’wg, 

Jahlu dih’ng chhokVu, 

Tuw i/m Sadasibe jo 
Miinai lah, soh'nicTi iii. 

Ohamhd, 

Mahadev is angry, ’ 

And demands a kid. 

When his anger has vanished, 

"J’hen he will give you a boy ; 

So do you to the Eternal Siva 
Bring conciliations, O beauty. 

Notts, 

russi, rosd, anger : cf Panj. rossd, ros angei^ ; Hind, ros, rasa 
Sansk. \/ rus, \/ rush, r\i, \/ rish, V rukh : Hind, and Panj. rus’ 
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na ; Hind, ruth’na, to be vexed, angry. Kussi baith'jul ; hill dialect, to bo 
angry. • 

mangada = mang’ta, desires. 

gadokVrd^ the large hill goat : dim. gadokh*ru, a kid, hill dialect. 
gahlu-hihlu^ when-then, hill dialect. • 

jdh'ng = jahang = jave(«)g& : diVng = dihang = deve(7»)ga; cf 
Panj. forms such as hosaii, jasan, hog,^hovvag, etc. all future Ibrins. See 
song Nos. 23, 44. 

chJioJc^ru, hill dialect, a widow’s son = orphan* It is used as a 
form of tabuso among women and children. The hint is that the speaker 
wishes the other’s father to die. It is the same as the Hindi mitr'^idy about 
which Fallon quotes ‘ Mur’ha gari daj gayo, guiya^t ; kauu mite ?* May 
ho become an orphan, my dear ; what relative wi^a he ? i. c., that he should 
jest with me. 

Sftddsihe = Sada S'iva, the Eternal Siiva. 
jo == Ifo, the objective case. See song No. 5. 
mundi Idh^ bring coaxings, conciliate. 

16. 

StrL Andar bahar ek’hi rft, 

Kya jane dujc ki prit ? 

Jbyj. Tu hai sundar bank! nar, 

Kyow kar’ti jogi ko khw&v ? 

• Stri. Mai?i dar’shan tero ko ai : 

Diiji bat nahia kachhu chahi. 

JogL Tu mere karan lai mithai, 

Jis se kam meni barb jai. 

StrL Mujh ko duja nahvt hai kam ; 

Kaho, to Ixin Bhag’wan kd ndm. 

Jogi. Baitho yij^iaw, karo bis’ram, 

Sim’ro nit Bhag’wan kd ndm. 

StrL Yeh^to hai is jagat ki riti : 

Koi kisi se kare nahm priti. 

JogL Jo dekhe, sab hain matlab ko : 

Koi nahi^ kam dwe sab ke. • 

Jlhlraj kar, turn karo yoh kam, 

Japd karo Bhag’wdn ka ndm. 

Orak us’ke nikat hi jand, 

Kisi ne nahira is jag men bachdnd. 

Mat bbdlo, turn kar lo sudh, 

Is’hi ke karan mill hai budh. 


k A 
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Sab begane, koi nabi^ ap’na ; 

Yeh jag sard rain ka^sap’na. 

J 0 kar’ni kar lo, bai sangi, ^ 

Ddt jab d pak’regd Frangi. 

( 

Woman. His mind and body are the same : 

What does he know of other’s love ? 

Jogi. You arc a skittish beauty : 

Why do you disgrace the J ogi ? 

Woman, I (only) came to see you, 

I do not wish for anything else. 

Jogi. You brought sweets for me, 

That my .lust might increase. 

Woman. 1 have no second object ; 

^ Say and I will take the name of Bhag’wdn. 

Jogu Sit down here and take your rest. 

Call always on the name of Bhag’wdn. 
Woman. This is the custom of this world ; 

No one has love for any one. 

Jogi. Every one desires wh.'^^t be sees. 

No one is of benefit to all. 

Have patience and do you thus, 

Repeat the name of Bhag’wdn. 

In the end you must go to him. 

No one can be saved in this world. 

Forget not, keep him in remembrance, 

For this you have reason. 

All are strangers, no one is a friend ; 

This world is all a dream of the night. 

Your duty is your companion. 

When the Angel of Death takes you. 




anjdb. 


Notes. 

This song is purely Hindi, but is known everywhere in the Panjdb. 
Andar Mhar eWtii ri% : lit., inside and outside he is one custom : his 
mind and body are the same. 

* Khwdr kar'nd, to disgrace ; bring into disrepute. 

Jis se kdm merd barhjdi : that my lust might be increased, kdm, 
lust : Kdma, Cupid, the Hindu god of love. 

Bhag^wdn, the Blest : the Supreme Being : God. 

Us'ke nikaf : Ut.^ near him. 
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Jo kar'ni kar lo {yeh) hai sangi : elliptic construction and therefore 
difficult to analyse. Do what you* have to do (this) is your companion. 
The first sentence is treated as a noun in apposition to the l^st words hat 
sang{, Jo*kar’n£ kar lo, is now always almost a noun in the sense of ‘ duty, 
but more especially ‘charity.’ The idea of the sentence ki ‘your charity is 
your companion, when* etc. 

Hut Frangty lit,^ the English messenger : a curious and notable phrase. 

* Frangi’ here Z||^ans ‘ the all-poweriul,’ a metaphorical sense given the 
word in allusion to the overwhelming power of th(^ British : the ‘ all- 
powerful messenger* is the ‘ Angel of Death.’ Frangi or English is now 
con*stantly used in common current phrase for what is irresistible, all- 
powerful. Angrez JBahddur di dohdi^ ! the protection of the allfpowerful. 
Quid Farangi^ imprisonment from which there is no escape. * 

17. 

Chhama chhama pujan chali Mahadeb ko ; 

dlihama chhama pujan chali Mahadeb ko : 

Tel ki kachauri charhai Mahadeb ko ; 

Tel ki kachauri charhai Mahadeb ko : 

Ghi ki kachauri khil^i banke yar ko ! 

• Kangri. 

Tinkling she went to worship Mahadev ; 

Tinkling she went to worship Mahadev : 

Cakes of oil she offered Mahadev ; 

• Cakes of oil she offered Mahadev : 

Cakes of ghi she offered to her lover. 

Notes. 

The point is that the girl goes^ with her offering of cakes to the tem- 
pk, but the choicest she offers to her lover. 

•The song is purely Hindi. 

tel ki kachauri ; ghv ki kachauri : kachauns made with oil are indi- 
gestible and unpalatable, whereas those made of ghi are the reverse and 
much more choice. ^ 

Ohham chham is the noise made by anklet-bells of the women in full 
holiday dress. 

18. 

Asan Gugge diya jatra jo jana, soh’nie« ni ! 

Asan Gugge diyd, jatra jo jana, bo ! 

Batta bich bahi kare gallaw, bo, je kar’nian, 

64ra dukh ^hite da mittana, soh’nien ni. 

As&^ Gugge diya jatra jo jana, bo ! 


Kdngrd. 
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I must make a pilgrimage to Guggfi, my beauty ! 

I must make a pilgrimage ta Ougga. 

Sitting by the roadside I will talk, and while I talk, 

All the sorrow of iny heart will disappear, ray beauty !* 

1 must aiake a pilgrimage to Gugga. j* 

Notes, 

The jdtrd or pilgrimage to Guggd, is performed only^ honour of some 
vow being fulfilled and not otherwise. The successful suppliant collects as 
many people as ho can afford and takes them on a pilgrimage to one of the 
numerous shrines to Gugga in the Kangra valley, where he entertains tfiem 
at his own cost for some days. As may be readily imagined the more 
frolicsome of the women, ^ when tired of the monotony of home life, 
invent a fulfilled vow for the sake of the outing. Guru Gugga or Goga 
seems to have been a Rajput hero who died in his attempts to stem the 
last incision of Mahmud of Ghazni in 1026 A. D. He is no/v a sort of 
saint with miraculous powers over snakes and able to give sons to the 
barren, and is much believed in by the lower orders of the Panjdbis. (See 
my notes to ‘ Folklore in the Pan jab’ — No. XII, Indian Antiquary^ 1882.) 
Asduy Panj. we, used like the Hin^\i ham, for I. 

Jo = ko, to, also the sign of the objective case. 
bo and ahOy hill dialect = Panj. ^vo, an exclamation ; oh ! you ! ’ my 
dear, ray friend. • 

battd = Hind, bat and bat, a road, path, hill dialect. 
bicli — Panj. vich, in, cf Hind, bich, between. 

galldn har^ndy lit.y to make words, to talk, gaily Panj. a word «= 
Hind, hdty in all its numerous idiomatic senses. 

bahiy sitting, Gf. Hind, baith’na, bithana, bais’na, baisana, baisaeb, 
to sit, set. See song No. 5. To sit by the roadside and talk to passers by 
is about the must outrageous thing a native woman can do. See ^ong 
No. 111 . 


19, 

Aj to badhdi baji Jas’rat Rde ke ! 

Aj to badhai baji Jas’rat Rao kc ! 

Big’si Kusalya Mai Ram Chandar jde ke. 
Big’si seh dui-mai lalan nahaeke. 

Aj to badhai baji Jas’rat Rae ke ! 

Aj to badhai baji Jas’rat Kae ke ! 

Big’sia seh nai-bhai dubh lagaeke. 

Big ’si seh ndaii nngar buldeke. 
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Aj to badbai baji Jas'rat ke ! 

Aj to badbai baji Jas’rat li^ae ke ! 

Big’si seb bua-rani cholu fopu Ideke. 

Big’si Subbadra bahin kaiith lagaoko. 

I 

iij to badbai baji Jas’rat Bae ke ! 

Aj to badbai baji Jas’rat Bae ke ! 

Big’sia seb Ja’srat bap lanka lutacke. 

Big’sia*seb P’robit gbar da anand paeko. 

Aj to badbai baji Jas’rat Bac ke ! 

Aj lo badbai baji Jas’rat Bae ke ! 

KA/ngra. 

To-day are sung congratulations for Jas’rat Bae ! 

To-day are sung congratulations for Jeg^’rat Uae ! 

Kausalya moiber of Bam Cbandar is pleased; 

Tbe nurse is pleased to wash the child. 

To-day arc sung congratulations for Jas’rat Bae ! 

To-day are sung congratulations for Jas’rat Bae ! 

The barber is pleased to plant tbe dub grass : 

Tbe barber’s wife is pleased to call tbe city. 

To-day are sung congratulations for Jas’rat Bac ! 

^To-day arc^sung congratulations for Jas’rat Bae ! 

The royal aunt is pleased to bring tbe little coat and cap : 

Sister Subbadra is pleased to embrace him. 

To-day are sung congratulations for Jas’rat Bae ! 

To-day are sung congratulations for Jas’rat Bae ! 

JasVat tbe father is pleaded to distribute to tbe poor : 

The family-priest is pleased to be paid bis dues. 

To-day are sun|f congratulations for Jas’rat Bae ! 

To-day are sung congratulations for Jas’rat Bae I 

Notes. 

This song or hymn is sung at births by Dorns and also by Hijras^ a 
class of eunuchs, who dress up as old women and obtain a living by singing 
such songs at^ births and marriages. They are 1 think dying out. They 
go about generally three together with a drum. • 

The song purports to congratulate Jas’rat Bae, L e , king DaiSaratha 
on tbe birth «of Bama Chandra ; there is, however, a mixture of mythology 
in it,*as Subbadra ^was not tbe sister of Biima but of Krishna. But tbe 
legends of Bama and Krishna are often mixed up in popular song. 
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Badhdi hafnd^ to make congratulatorj music : to congratulate. 

Big" aid, lig"ai: Cfi Hindi hiha^nd, to be pleased. Observe peculiar 
masculine form hig'aid, and the peculiar fern. hig"ei, 

Kausalyd was the mother of Rama Chandra. ^ 

aeh, hill dial^t, he, the = Hindi woh, Panj. ao. See son^ No. 45. 
duhh = duh, the dub grass, synoda dactylua, Cf adh and aabh, all. 
Ddb grass, is presented at weddings and auspicious occasions by the lower 
orders for luck. 

bud^rdni, the rc^yal aunt, father’s sister. 

cliolu, pjpu, dim. forms ; the little clorak and cap. Frjends or rela- 
tives always present and put the first clothes on to a baby. Parents never 
do so, as lb would be unlucky. 

Kan^h lagdeJce, embrace, lit,, apply the throat or neck. 

lankd lutdeke : lit,,^0oh the store : distribute gifts among the poor.. 

dnand^deke, lit,, receive pleasure; to be paid fees or dues. 

r 

20 . 

Pahila phurji tun Nae/i ka ! 

Diija nam Narayana. 

Pahila Chait suhauna, f- 
Jc koi sunew ageta. 

Appd siye, Kahjina, pag’riya 
Motiya« ruii-jhun lai, 

Jugciw tai« jiyaw, Kahana ; bariyaw lakha» 

HoyaTi putraw saheta. 

Kdngrd, 

The first flower is thine, O Name. 

The second name Navayana. 

The first of Chait is lucky 
If any one hear it first. 

Do thou, O Krishna, with turban sewn 
With rattling pearls, ^ 

Live on, O Krishna, for ages and thousands of years 
With thy posterity. 

p 

Notes, 

i 

This is a notable song as illustrative of the worship of * The Name’. 
Narayana or Rama is here used for the deity as is usual in Sikh countries. 
Nam, Bam Ndm, Bdm dd Nam, the name of God is generally held to be 
greater than Rama (God) himself. 
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The custom is to dedicate the first spring flower seen on a tree to 
Ndm, and the second to Rdm, thus giving Ndm the first place. Observe 
the canonized form phuUji for this first flower. 

This ^ong is sung by Doms^ as they wander from house to house on 
the first of Ohait (March- April), which in many parts » considered New 
Year’s Day in the place of the first of Baisakh (April-May). It is con- 
sidered very unlucky to mention the name Chait on this day, until one has 
heard it from the iDom. 

The worship of Rama and Krishnia is again mixed, up in this song. 

Nden = ndm = Panj. naw. The Name : the Name of God. 

Agetd, Panj. before the time, prematurely. If he hear it before (he 
speaks it) : if he hear it first. 

Appu = ap, raayest thou. * 

. Mun-jhun^ rattle, tinkle. Cf Panj. rur^run^ tinkling, rattling : 
jhan^jhanandf Hind, and Panj. to rattle. •• 

Bariydn^ year, bari, vare, barhi, Panj. hill. dial. = Hind, haras a 
year. See song Nos. 23 and 32. 

Sahetd, with ) also heth, Panj. hill. dial. = Hind. sdth. Sansk. 
sahita. 


LOVE SONGS. 

* 21 . 

Dhdp pai tar-tikh’ni, 

Rae Mamdluwa bo, 

Kiha?} kari haudani bat ? 

Mera. man tai^ liya bo. 

• 

Turn ghora, ham pal’ki ; 

lide ^amdluwa bo, 

Chali rah’nge ik’tiyo sath : 

^Mera man tain liyd bo* 

Turn sisa, ham ar’si ; 

Rde Mamdluwa bo, 

Bani rah’ndi goriyd den hdth : 

Merd man tain liyd bo. 

Turn ebampd, ham maPti ; 

Rde Mamdluwa bo, 

Khape rah’nge ik’tiyo h&gh ( ? edth) i 
Herd man tain liya bo. 
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Turn 16iig, ham ilayaclu ; 

Ilae Mamoluwa bo; 

Rik’ge piinsariye de» bat = ' 

Mora man tain lija bo. / 

•« Hdngrd. 

i. 

The sunshine is growing hot ; 

O Rai Mamdlu. 

How shall we go along the road ? 

(f you have captured my heart. 

You be the horse, I the carriage ; 

0 Rai Mamdlu, 

Wo will go along together : 

O you have captured my heart. 

You be the looking-glass, I the looking-glass ring ; 

O Rai Mamdlu, 

Looking pretty on beauty’s hand : 

0 you have captured my heart. 

You be the chamjpdy I the mdVti flower ; 

• O Rai Mamdlu, 

Standing together in the garden ( ? only together) 

O you have captured my heart. 

You be the clove, I the cardamom ; 

O Rai Mamdlu, 

We will be sold in the druggists’ shop, 

O you have captured my heart. 


Notes, 

The point of this song lies in the antithesis of the masculine and 
feminine terms used by the girl to herself and her lover. Tliis is 
very finely worked out ; thus, ghord is masc. and pdVkij fern. : stsd^ 
masc., and dr'si fern. : champd^ masc. and mdVt% fein. : loUg^ masc, and 
ildyacM^ fern. 

pat = pan, fell : common Panj. form. See song Nos. 26, 47. 

tar-tikh'ni, very hot, burning ; used of spices. It probably means 
fresh and hot ; tar^ fresh, + tikWnd^ Pa»j-> bob, pungent. Of Panj, and 
Hind, tikhd. Here it is applied to sunshine (dhup). 
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Mae Mamoluy apparently a fanciful name attached only to this song. 
Perhaps for the common name M6li#(AIall). Mamold is the pied wagtail. 
ho : see song No. 18. • 

raIVndi; cfjdh'ng^ dih'ng ; see song No. 15. 
ih'tiyb^ in one place, together. Cf Panj. ik’thaur,*ik*hatta, ikattar : 
Hind, ik’hatta, ik’tha, ik’thaura, ck’tho. The dcriv. is one -f \haur or 
place. ^ 

ar’tf/, the ring worn by women on the thumb containing a small 
looking-glass. • 

hani rah'ndii ban rah’na, to look pretty, to be nice, to look well. 
iBan*nd can itself have this sense. See Fallon, art. ban'ndy 17. ^ 

den = de, Panj. ; cf niisalized.intleelion. See song No. 5^ ^ 

gorigdj a beauty, belle. Poet., lit, fair. ^ 

• champdy a shrub with yellow-scented flowers: MicTiGlia champaca. 
(?) yellow oleander. * 

mdVti* a white highly-scented flower. Aganosma roxhurgliii, (f ) fran- 
gipani. 

ik'tiyo hdghy T am nearly certain from the rhyme of the song that this 
is wrong, and that the line should run Tchare raJi nge ih'tiyo sdth. 


22 . 

Piya mera baid, s.ira jag rogi ; 
Na jane naba j, kihan jiye rogx ? 
Lng rabi chot, 

Sajan, mere man man 
Lag raid c(^ot. 


Pi}^ mera cbalya, mai/i mhiw kane/i Jana a, 
Kaddh kahije, pran tajl jana^e. 
e Lag rail! chot, 

Sajan, mere man rae» 

Lag raid chot. 


Mah’nga bike, tan bhukbyan nahi/t rab’nan'; 
Missa-kissa andar bahi kari khanan. 

Lag rahi chot, 

Sajan, ineriC man men 
Lag rabi chot. 
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Mali’nga bike, taw nangiyaw nahiw rab’ndw ; 

Mota-sota andar bahi kari Ian aw. 

Lag rain chot, • 

Sajan, mere man men 
• Lag rabi chot. 


Galin kaddhe, tan sun^ kari rab’nan, 
Cliup-cbap gbare bich balii kari kat’nan. 
• Lag rahi chot, 

Sajan, mere man men 
Lag rabi cbot* 


My love is a physician, all the world is sick ; 
knows not the pulse, how will the sick live ? 
I am wounded. 

My friend, in my heart 
I am wounded. 


J^dngrcbm 


My love goes away, I too go with him : 
Casting out my heart, giving 8p my life, 
I am wounded, 

My friend, in my heart 
I am wounded. 


If (food) be dear, I will not remain hungry \ 
Sitting in the house I will eat leavings. 

1 am wounded, 

My friend, in my he^'t 
1 am wounded. 


If (clothes) be dear, I will not remain naked ; 
Sitting in the house I will wear coarse cloths. % 
I am wounded, 

My friend, in my heart 
I anS wounded. 

If they abuse I will remain listening ; 

Sitting silently in the house I will bear it. 

I am wounded, 

My friend, in my heart . 

T am wounded. 
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Hotee, 

nahaj = nabz, the pul^e : it is a curious word to use here when fuifi 
and tidryti haid^ a pulse-doctor, arc available terms. 

mhin^ hill dialect = bhi, also, too, = Saiisk. api : ,Paiij. vi, 
vihin^ Icanerx^ jdndii^ hhuJchydn, rah^ndwj etc. All specimens of the 
nasalized inflection. See song No. 5, etc. 

haddVnd^ to cast out. Se8 song No. 33. 

tafnd, Panj. to give up. 

mimUkissdy lit, mixed, food xhade from the leavings of various 
grains : frugal diet : coarse food. 

haht, sitting, see song No. 18. / 

gdU TcaddVndy Panj. to abuse : lit, to cast out abuse. • 

, hafndwy to bear with: put up with: Panj. Cf. the expressions, 
din hafnd, to pass the day : kaid Jcat'nd, to bear imprisoinueiil^ 
hick ^ Panj. vicb, inside. See song No. 18. 

23. 

Amb charhi kari koel bole, bol’da sabad suhauni. 

“ Jiagan diye kof^e, 

Baran tan barhiyan gon da kand ghar ayd, 

* Mang’da soyan da sag, asan kudhi ddiye ? 

Amman jo puchhani, bapde puclihani, jani ban 
Raiyan de bag, bage diya7i Raiyan, be, 

Sassu jo puchhani, main soh’re jo puclihiiiu, jani ban 
llaiyii7* de bag, bage diyan Raiyan, be.” 

'“Babe the sde, goriye, chhutiyan lar’jan lage the, 

Motiyan de jliurye, asan kiliay^ goriye 
“Luchi_) an pakauni, thaliya pauni, upar sdyan da sag, 

Khayaf be, inubimiyan be.” 

“ N’hoi, bo, dhoi, sej biclibai, ai-ja, tiin najo yAnien ! 

Janghaij jo jikk, jablu soi main jangha, tahlu jay an tun panien.” 

Kdngrd. 

The cuckoo called, sitting in the maygo tree, making a sweet call. 
*“0 cuckoo of the gardens, 

The beauty’s husband has returned home after twelve years ; • 

He asks for fennel ; whence shall I give it ? 

As*king my mother, asking my father, I will go 

To fhe market-gardener’s garden ; O to the market-gar- 
dener’s garden. 
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Askiiit? rnoiher-in-law, asking father-in law, 1 will go 

To the market-gardeuer’s^garden ; O to the market-garden- 
er’s garden.” • 

“ The fennel is sown, my beauty, the leaves are small, / 

The fruit is like pearls ; how can I cut it ^ 

“ The thin cakes are cooked and placed on the plate, the fennel 
on the top : 

O eat them, O my bravo one !” 

Bathe, my jlear, and wash, spread the bed, and come, thou 
young and graceful one ! 

Shampoo my thighs : when I go to sleep, then go you for water.” 


Notes. • 

This is a diflicult song to follow, owing to the confused way in which 
it is pufr together. The woman first addresses the cuckoo about her hus- 
band’s return : the market-gardener then addresses her, then she her 
husband, and lastly her husband answers her. 

Sabad^ sab'd, Panj., a word, speech. 

hdgdwy bdg, hdgvy common corruptiSus of ba^A, a garden. 
dige.y digd, dlgdn, Panj. inlleoted forms of da, di, do = ka, ki, ke ; of. 
hardUy sogdwy ammdw ete., all specimens of the nasalized mflectioii 
above noted. See song No. 5, etc. 

hdrdw barhiydwy this term of twelve years is a sort of conventional 
cxpre.ssion to mean ‘ a long wliile.’ It had its origin in the twelve years 
apprentieesbip supposed to bo undergone by saints and jogis. barliiy Panj. 
a year. See song Nos. 20 and 32. 

knnd = kantJi, a husband. • 

sogdw dd sag = soa, fennel, anethum soway a much- valued relish. 
kudhi? hill dialect: whence? Sjee song No. U7. 
ammdw jo, sassu jOy soh'rc jo, janghdw Jo, in all these cases jo = 
kOy to. See song No. 5. ^ 

rdigdw = rdiw = avdiwy Panj. a caste of Muhammadans who are 
market -gardeners. 

chhutigdw lat'jdwy lit.y small fringes (chhutiyd = chhota), used for 
small leaves of a young plant- 

« motnjdw dejhnnje ; jhnnjd or jhiinjdy dialectic = fruit. ‘ Fruit like 
pearls’, means that the fruit or flower is still white and beaded, looking like 
beads on the plant, i. e.y the plant is still very young. 
kihdw? Panj. bow? ^ • 

luchigdw = ILind. luebai, a soft thin cake fried in butter. 
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pdum (also pdnd) in Panj. = commonly Hind, pana to get ; but also 
frequently in these songs = dal’na, td place, put, cast, throw. 

muMmiydwy mulitmi, a brave man, a warrior ; a village word corrupted 
from muhidm, Arab., a ditlicult thing. In Iliiid. it means a military ex- 
ploit, a brave^and difficult accomplishment. 
ho, my dear, my love. See song No. 18. 

ndjo ydniew, young and delicate bgauty ; ndjo is a Hind. poet, cor- 
ruption ot ndzuky Pers. delicate. 

jaJiM-tnhJ u, whoxi'ihen. See song No. 15. • 

jdnr/Jid, fut. form ; T will go, cf pdnyln, 1 will throw (paiui) in song 
No. 45. See also songs Nos. 15, 21. sot main Jdtiyhd, I will go to sleep, 
Cf song 44. • 

at, sot, seems here, as in several oth(^r places, to be a termination of 
the. con j unct i ve partici pie. 

Tbe address to the cuckoo commences with “ haga/i djyc koele*’ : the 
market-gardener speaks at ‘‘ bahe the see” : the woman addresilbs her 
husband at “ luchiyaw pukauni and the husband answers at “ n’hoi, bo, 
dhoi.” 


34 ,. 

Pan’ ghat ko jal bharan jat thi 

liat men inan-rakhu an mihl : 

Dukh mera sara janda riba Imri, 

Kal’ja phule sahi bahot kLila. 

Kdngrd. 

I was going to the watering-place to draw water, 

And my lover met mo on the road : 

All my trouble went away altogetlier, 

And mf heart blossomed greatly like a flower. 

^ Notes, 

FavCghat = paiu-ghat, the place by the river or well side, where women 
go for water. ^ 

jdt, common vulgar Hindi form = jata, jati. 

hat = hat = Hind, bat a road, see song No. 18. • 

man-rakhu, lit., keeper of the heart, lover : cf chit-rakhti sonc* No 
27. 

hdri, enclitic, indeed, altogether: see song No. 7. 
hdVjd = kalija, the heai% (liver). 
sdM^ hill dialect = sa, like. 
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25. 

Kotlii tan pdniydn ghev'wdh, bo. 

Jit pher’waw rakha^ cUwar, pi^are. 

Kit baraw, kit nikalaw, bo muiye, t 

Kityo nabiw lag’da jiu, jdyare. 

Kdngrd. 

The house I have built is^large, my dear, 

In it I have built walls with doors all round, my love. 

Whercvei^I enter, wherever I go out ; ah, my dear, 

Nowhere is any one for me to love, love. 

\ Notes, 

tan = ta, Panj. = to, Hind, indeed. 

#«n, pdniydn^ gher'tvaWy phertvdtiy etc., observe the nasalization. ^Gf, 
song No. 5, etc. 

pgniy&w ; kothi pfina (or pauna), hill dialect, to build ^ house : cf. 
Panj. word pand and pauna, to place, put, throw. See song No. 23, etc. 

gher'^iodw, 2 ^her\imn, Qhcrhodw = ghera, ghor’wa or glier’dar, in Panj, 
and Hind, lit , surrounding, enclosing, as applied to a dress moans large, 
ample, full ; in the hill ditalect it is ajJiflied, asiere, to a house or dwelling, 
to mean large, commodious. Piter' wdn^ lit., surrounding, hill dialect, is 
applied to a bouse whoso doors open from room to room all round. 'Thus 
a European bungalow in India would be described .by a Kangra hill-man 
as gher'wd, largo and with doors to every room. The point here is 

that “ the house I have built is large and comfortable.’* 
ho, my dear, see song No. 18. 

jit~kit, inflected pron. forms Panj. := jis-his : it and ut = is and us 
are similar ones. 

ho mmye, also muiye ho and mit^yc. In the hill dialect used by 
women as an exclamation, hi ! come here 1 I say ! oh you ! Als^ used 
sorrowfully, ah, my dear ! alas, my dear ! The fiudiana Panj. Diet, gives 
the following curious explanation of this word : “ muiye, O dead one ! 
spoken to a woman chidingly.” % 

kityo = Panj. kiti, anywhere. 

jlu = ji, life, the heart. Cf. Panj. forms ghyo and gheu = gbi (see 
song No. 5) and kitj^o = ftiti, above. Ji lag'nd is an idiom, to be fond 
(jf, to be enamoured of, to love. 

26. 

Tere muwheTi dikhi kari 
Mai^i bhatoi gaya. 

Tun tdn hasi, bo, pai 
Maite.riyoi gaya. 


Kdngrd, 
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Seeing your face 

1 became mad. ^ 

Then you laughed, my dear, 

And tears fell from me. 

JNbtes, 

munJien, a strong example of the final nasalization frequently noted 
above. • 

hhaloty mad. (?) = Hind, bhutaba, possessed of a devil, 
hast pm = hawsi pari, laughed. See song Nos. 2l, 47. 
ri^oty it is said that there are two verbs ; rondf to weep, rtyondy to 
weep involuntarily. 

maite = maiton and maithow: Panj. from me. 

27. ' 

Kya karaT^ ! Jan main kuthu ? 

Mera dhag’ra mil’da hai nahin. 

Dhund’kar sare hi dekha ; 

Chit-rakhu mirda hai iialiin. 

Kdngrd, 

What shall I do ? TV^ithcr shall I go ? 

I cannot find my love. 

Searching everywhere I have seen, 

('That) the keeper of my heart is not found, 

Notes. 

Jifii, a notable form ^jd nasalized. 

Kuthu? = kithu ? hill dialect, whither? cf. JcudM? where? in 
song No. 23. In the hills tithu ia in that place ; uthu^ in that place ; 
ICithu ? in what place ? etc. The Panj. forms are ethe, kithe, etc. Of. 
also *the form husi (hillf dial.) = kisi, any one : song No, 31 : and hm? 
song No. 53. 

ChiUraJehu, lit^^ keeper of the heart, a lover. See song No. 24 where 
the expression is man-rahhu, with precisely the same meaning. 

28. 

^e jadu kar’ke mera man mohya*: 

Re jMu kar’ke mera man mohya : 

Ho jadu kar’ke mera man mohya, 

• Ap’ne begane se khoya. 

* Re jadu kar’ke mera man mohya : 

Re jadu kar’k^ mera man mohya. 


Kdngrd. 
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O with bewitchment my heart he fascinated : 

0 with bewitchment mjr heart he fascinated : 

Ah with bewitchment my heart he fascinated. 

1 have lost iny friends and acquaintances. r 

O ^vith bewitchment my heart ho fascinated, 

0 with bewitchment my heart he fascinated. * 

I^otes. 

Ap'ne leffdne : ^ap'ne^ one’s own people ; hegdne, people of other castes : 
the expression means ‘friends and acquaintances.’ Cf song Nos. 16 
and 3G. 

29. 

f 

Os papi ne mujhe dehha ck najar : 

Tan man ki rahi nahm kuchh bhi 7r/nabar. 

Kdngrd. 

, That wicked one gave me but one look : 

And no recollection even of myself remained. 

Notes. 

Os, common Pan j. pronunciation •.f us. 

Tan man, lit , body and mind, i. e., one’s self. 

30. 

Nir’mohira, turn se kabhi na bolungi ; 

Khake ItMtJira, mab^ ap marungi 
Nir’moldra, turn se kabhi na bolungi; 

Khake katura, maiw ap marungi. 

Kdngrd, 

Yon heartless wretch, I will never speak to you ; 

Stabbing myself with a d.agger, I \>^“ill kill myself. 

Yon heartless wretch, I will never speak to you ; 

Stabbing myself with a dagger, I will kill myself. 

Notes, * 

Nir^moliird = Hind, nir’mohi, heartless, unloving : the root is moh^ 
Sansk. and Hind., love : Panj., mohur, 

31. 

Pakhiya lagiyaw sune diyan lar’jaw 
Pakhiya lagiyaw sune diyaw lar’jaw 
Asaw jo kusi diydn nahiw gar’jaA. 

Pakhi loch di lai-do. 
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Pakhijd lage sune de bdnde ; 

Pakhiya lago sune de J;)tindc : 

Asa7» ban kusi, kane nabin kAndo. 

Pakbi loch di lai-de. 

• Kdngri. 

The fan with the golden fringes ; 

The fan with tho golden^fringes : 

No one (else) is loved by me. 

Bring me the fan of my desire. 

Tho fan with tho golden tassols ; 

The fan with the golden tassels : 

Indeed I will speak to no one (eljie) . 

Bring me the fan of my desire. 

Notes. 

pakM^ pakhiydf Panj., pakkhi •== pankhi, a small fan. Of Sansk. 
paksha, a wing, side of anything. 

lagiydwy diyaix^ lar'jdn^ gar'jdn^^troxig specimens of nasalized indec- 
tion. See song No. 5, etc. 

•sune^ suna, hill dialect, gold. Of Hindi forms sona, saund, sunnd, 
son, gold. ^ 

diydn, see song No. 23 : of. 

Asdwjo, Asdriy Panj. (we) L jo, to. See song No, 5. 

^t^/=kisi, inflected form, any one. See songs Nos. 23, 27 and 31. 
larjdu, hill dialect, fringes = jhdlar, 

garjdn : corruption of gharaz, necessary, Lit.^ no one is 

necessary to me ; I love no one else. 

• loch, Panj,, desire, wish. 

A * # 

la{-de, Ini, coiij. part. See song No. 23. 

hunde, a ta.ssel, silken drop hanging from a fan ; properl}' an earring, 
ear-drop Of Hind, bund, (a drop of water) a drop ; Panj. bun da, a 
drop ; Hind, phund’ra, a tassel. Sansk. vindu, a drop of anything. 
hart, enclitfK, indeed. See song Nos. 7 and 24. 
kdnde, kuna, Panj. to speak : also kahiiia Hind., kah’na. 

e 

32. 

Asan, bo, sunya 
• Tera byah, bo, kitd : 

Jaiii, kyd, bo, kita ? 

Mdiye bo, Phulamun. 


c c 
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Barya chhamdya di pheri ; 

Sedan hundi ten ; < 

Ai mili-ja, bo. 

Muiye bo, Pbulamu^. 

• Kdngrd* 

My dear, I have heard 

They have married you off, dear : 

My love, O what have they done ? 

Pome to me, Fhulamun. 

There is the return after the year and the six months : 

My love is for you : 

Come and meet me, my dear, 

Come to me, rhulamd/t. 

Notes. 

Tfie custom in the Panjab is for the bride to return home to her 
parents awhile, after she has been married six months, and again after a 
year. The lover here reminds Phulamun (a common hill name for girls) 
of this custom, and says it is nothing to him that they have married her 
to another, if she will come to him when she comes home again. 
hOf iny dear. See song No. 18. 

>fci7d, common form of the past tense of karna in Panj. 
mutye ho, come here. See song No. 25. 

haryd, of a year. See song Nos. 20 and 23. hari and harlii, a year = 
Hind, haras, Panj, var, vare. Cf Sansk. varsha, Prak. variso, varihu* 
Panj. variha. 

hedan, love, hill dialect. Cf Sansk. root vid, to perceive, feel, 
possess, acquire, marry. Panj. vedhna,.to contract an amorous friendship. 
Hind, bedna and bedhna, to ache, pain. 
hundi, Panj. form of hoti, is. 
at, mill, conj. parts. See song No. 23. 

33. 

Maiw tere nal bhulke nihora layfi. 

Laya, ian janam ganwaya. 

Mai^i tere nal bhulke nihora laya. 

Kaddh be kaleje main hajar karni ; 

Akhir putar paraya. 

Main tere nal bhulke nihord layd. 

Chun chun kaliya^ main sej bichhana 

* [Varihu is a conjectural FrdliArit form. Ed.] 
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Khol tani gal Idja 

Mai/» tere nal bhulke nihora laya. 

• Fanjdb. 

I was mistaken in bringing favours to you. 

I brought them and I was ruined. * 

I was mistaken in bringing favours to you. 

I took out my heart and^I gave it you : 

In the end you were a stranger. 

I was mistaken in bringing favours to y«u. 

Taking young flowers I spread a soft bed ; 

I opened my dress and I fell on your neck. 

I was mistaken in bringing favours to you. 

Notes. * 

nal^ Panj. with = se. 

nihora^ Hind, nihorjl, favour, kindness. ^ 

gamvdndj gawdund^ Panj. to lose, waste, Janam ganwdnd = Hind, 
janam bigarna, to spoil one’s life, to-be ruined for life. See song No. 3. 

Kaddh kaleje^ Panj. /«V., casting out my heart, giving up my heart. 
See song No. 22. ^ 

hdjar karni, (hazar = hazir, present) to make present ; give up. 
^utar pardgd, lit., a stranger’s son, a stranger, estranged. 
clmn chun kaliydw, etc. It is not uncommon for the rich to have 
bela (jasmine) flowers picked and spread into a bed, over which they spread 
a sheet.' This is done in Sawan (Jul^^-Aug.) when these flowers are plenti- 
ful. Similarly rose loaves are used in Phagun (March -April.) Fallon* 
New Hind, Diet. art. sej^ gives a riddle which commences exactly as this 
verse. 

Chun chun kaliyan sej bichave, 

Kadhi na pi ke nere ave ; 

Jab dekhe pi awkh ughar, 

Ghanclila chdli, anchla jhar. 

gal laydy idioi/I, I fell on your neck : I embraced you. 

34. 

Tain kajo lai thi is kane prit ? 

Eh tan hai sare jag dd chatora : 

Kusi da nahin hoya mit. 

• Kdngrd, 

Why did you give your love to him ? 

He is indeed a world-wide libertine : 

He was never a friend to any one.. 
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Notes, 

Tcajo ? hill dialect, why ? •' 

ohafordy a libertine, properly an epicure, one who lives on the best 
of things. 

kmi = kissi. See song Nos. 23, 27, 31. f 

MAllllIAaE CUSTOMS. 

35. 

Be mundiya, tai» nun 
Chira ningawaw gale imi* da : 

Teri kagli di a jab bahar, we ! 

Be larke, bo larke, 

Kan jar-Mane da jaiia chlior de ! 

Kdngrd, 

Ah my boy, for thee 

I will dye a turban like a pomegranate flower : 

Ah ! tho wondrous beauty of thy aigrette ! 

Ah my boy, ah my boy. 

Leave oft' going to tho prostitute’s quarter ! 

Notes, 

This song is sung by the 3 ^oung women attending the hardt or mar- 
riage pi’oeession, and is addressed by way of chaff to any man, young or 
old, they may happen to meet. It is said that the use of such children’s 
terms as he, mundigdy and larkd to grown men is a severe hit. ^ 

le. Pan], women’s expression used to young 'jhildren — Ah! Oh yru, O. 
cMrd, a tine turban of many colours. 

gule ndVy gulnar, i^omcgranate colour, is a favourite dye — see Leit- 
ner, Linguistic FragmentSy Panj. Secretariat Press, 1882. 

* kaqlh bill dialect, the brush-like ornament used in turbans, an 
aigrette. It is a corruption of the Turki word kalgliu Kagli is used to 
mean also a reward of honour from tho old practise of giving aigrettes as 
St military reward : in this sense too it is used ironically, thus ; tijju hart 
kagliUgi gagil (hill dial.) a fine reward you have got; a flne thing you 

have made of it. « 

hanjavy kanjar, a mat-weaver ; in the Panj., however, the prostitute 
class (kanchan). Kanjriy Panj. a prostitute ; this sense is said to have 
arisen from the very loose character of the Kanjar women. 
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36. 

Babal mora re, naiyaiichbuta jae ; 

Cliar kahar nfori ji, doliya le-ao, re : 

Apiia begaiia chhu^a jae. 

Kangrd. 

Ah my father, I must leave my house ; 

Four bearers, dear, hav^ brought my palauquin ; alas ! 

1 must leave my friends and acquaintjyices. 

Notes. 

■ 

This song is sung when the bride jeaves for her huslfaiuVs house. 
Fallon New JTind. Diet. art. quotes from the North-West Provinces 
this song in words almost identical with the above. Ho «alls it the 
Departure ^ong or chdli kd git. 

Apmi bigan^ chhuta jae ! 

Babal re, mora iiaiyar chhuta jae ! 

naigar^ Hind. poet, for naihar, the father’s or parent’s house, one’s 
home. 

. apnd hegdnd, friends and acquaintances. See song No. 28. 

37. 

Bcdardi swami ne niujhko 

Phulchhariyow sc luara, re : 

Cbhariyo^ se niari na marungi ; 

Bolan se ati mara, re. 

Kangrd. 

My hard-Jiearted husband 

Beat me with flower-sticks, alas ! 

Beaten with flower-sticks I will not die ; 

• (But) ho beat me much with words, alas ! 

Notes. 

m 

On*the 4th day after the marriage it is the custom for the bride and 
bridegroom to fight a duel with light sticks covered with flowers. • 
Phulchhnrij cJihariy a light stick covered with flowers u.sed for the 
purpose of ‘this duel. The duel is of course a sham one and has led to a 
proverb quoted by JPallon, New Hind. Diet. art. chhari. Main ne is ko 
phul ki chharx bhi nahin mari, I never touched him at all. 

ati is pure Sansk. very much, much, = Hind, atka, atki. 
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38. 

Cbacbartien ditta tak, . 

Ki maungtid^ kbub larj^ ;• 

Sube dyaw larjan mari mirk, 

■Keb jar gbare bicb barjd. 

J^dngrd. 

Tbe tick gave a bite. 

At tbo same time 4;he bug bit well ; 

(So) Suba’s wife made a sign, 

S6 that ber friend entered tbe bouse. 

Notes, 

« 

In tbCtKangra District, when the bridegroom goes to claim bis bride, 
it is nearly a universal custom for bis bride’s female relatives to sit bim 
down to dinner. They then sit round liim and proc^d to chaff biln 
about his relatives. Among tbe rich nothing that is considered indecent 
is allowed ; among the poor the songs are so broad as to bo untranslateable. 
The above and the three next songs are those sung on such occasions in 
rich and well-to-do bouses. 

Siiba is here merely a generic name and represents any relative of 
the bridegroom who may happen to Be married. Any other name can 
be inserted. 

The point of this song is that Suba’s wife makes the bites of tbe 
ticks and bugs which infest her person tbe excuse fo‘r letting ber lover 
into the bouse. Tbe song is valuable as expressing what the -rich in 
Kangra consider inoffensive chaff, and as showing their excessively dirty 
personal habits, 

chafi/iaruew : cliacharu^ bill dial., a tick, flea = Hind, and Panj. 
chichra, chichri. e??, nasalized inflect. f5ee song No. 5. 

ditto y Panj. = diya, gave. • 

tdk^ bill dial., bite of flea or tick. * 

ki, explained to mean in the hill dial. * ussi wakt^ at that very mo- 
ment.* I am inclined, however, to consider it is connected with or 
represents tbe Panj. conjunction ke, or. ^ , 

maungnuxi, bill dial., a bug. 

Idrgdw, bill dial, a wife, cf. Hind, and Panj. Zarf, /ar, love, endear- 
ment : Hind, and Panj. Iddld, Iddli, darling, dear ; Hind., Iddo, pet j 
Panj. Iddvb, love ; Idduld, darling ; Iddo, favourite daughter ; Hind, and 
Panj. girl’s name, Lddo : Panj. Idri, bride. 

onirk mdrnd, to sign to, beckon, bill dial. • 

bich^ inside, ^into. See song No. 18. • 

* [A:» in this sense, “when,” “just when,” is a wellknown idiomatic expression 
in Hindi. En.] 
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39. 

Bagen gdjar mtlli, « 

Mera man boldd : 

Ramen dari mundlian di gajtlli, 

Mera man bolda. 

Kd7igr(U 

Tbe carrot and radish of the garden 
My heart desires : 

Rama's wife, wanton from the beginning, 

My heart desires. 

Notes. • 

This is the second of the four cb^ffy marriage songs.* See song 
No. 38. 

hdgen^ IStken^ good instances of the nasalized inAcct.* See songs 
38 and 5, Qtc. 

gdjar muU is a common idiom to signify anything worthless ; hence 
the sting of this song. 

man holddy idiom, lit.^ my heart speaks ; I desire, wish for, want. 

Fd^ncWy as Siiba in song 38, t^is is merely a generic name, any other 
would do. 

• ddrt^ hill dial., wife. Cf Hind., dara, a woman ; dari, slave-girl, 
concubine ; whence. Hind, and Panj. daridar, a bastard. The Ludiana 
Panj. Diet, says dari is a female slave taken in war, but is used as a term 
of sportive abuse. Perhaps ‘ Rama’s woman* would be the best rendering 
here. 

mundlidn^ Panj. mundh, muddhy the beginning. Of Panj, and Hind, 
mund, the head : Hind, mundli, muddb, chief, head. 

mundhdw diy from the beginning. 

* itching) wanton. 


40. 

Ragie;} diyan lariya;i khada nimbwe da char. 

Pete;» t^mb hoi. 

Ohambd. 

jama’s wife eats lime pickle. 

And has a feeling in her stomach. 

^ Notes. 

This is the third of the chaffy marriage songs. See song No. 88. It 
is a double entendre. 
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Rdmen^ pelen^ nasalized inflect., see previous song. 

Idriydw^ wife. See song No. 38. . 
char = dchdr or achchdr^ pickle. • 

tumhy Panj. touch, fooling. 

41. 

Rupe dari^ aw 
Batte bich galla^ kitij^an ; 

Sun, kitiyaw, ji ! 

Darflje di^^an katoriya/i pitiyaw ; 

Sun, pitiyaw, ji I 

Chamhd, 

, Rupa’s wife 

Sits by the roadside talking, 

Listen, talking, Sir ! 

Drinking cups of wine, 

Listen, drinking. Sir ! 

Notes^ 

Tliis is the last of the chaffy marriage songs. 8oo song No. 88. To 
sit by tlie roadside and to talk to thc.passcrs by is considered the heiglit ^ 
of im])roprioty in a woman (see song No. 18), and here it is added to by 
drinking wine. 

ddriydw, wife. See song No. 39. 

haite hick galldn kUiydvi, See song No. 18, where almost the samo 
e:^X)ression occurs in the same sense. 

Home Customs, 

42. 

Ajji main ne jana ho ap’ne des ^ 

Sundar kar’ke bhes, banka kar*ke bhes. 

Nir’mal jal, bari thand’ri pawan hai, 

Mukh'ra dekli’na bes. 

Ajji luaiTt ne jana ho ap’no des. 

Kdngrd, 

To-day I must go to my own country : 

Making myself handsome, making mystdf smart. 

(There) the water is pure, and the wind is cool, 

- And the faces beautiful to look upon. 

To-day I must go to my own country. 

Hotes. 

Wi = aji to-day. 

hdri, also, moreover. See song No. 7. 
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thanfVH = thandi, cold. The insertion of r and r in such words 
is not uncommon. Seo gong Nos. 41, 45. 
heSt *(a curious word) the best. Fallon, Hew Hind. Diet, has 
his^ adj., bettor, more excellent. 

43. 

“Ni kuvyd, jatiiw sauh’ria« pind!** 

“ Dungi kbui te ghara nahiw khich’da.**^ 

“Lai, lai bath wicb ti»d ! 

Ni kurj^d, ja saub’riaa de pind !** 

F^ijdh. 

“ My daughter, go you to your hpsband’s village !” • 

“ The well is deep and the wator-pot does not draw.** 

“ TalqUfi, small w’^ator-pot in your band ! ^ 

daughter, go to your husband’s village !** 


Notes. 

This song is a hit at the hard work, young wives arc made to do in 
their husband’s houses, and their unwillingness to leave their own homes, 
vocative exclamation used towards women. Panj. 
kuri^ I’anj#, a virgin ; but used by parents to their daughters, 
married or unmarried. 

sauh'ridii sauh'rdy father-iu-law, sauh^ridu, Panj. parents-in- 
law. 

inndy Panj, a village. SauFridw de pind, Panj, pareiits-in-law’s 
viltf»ge = husband’s homo. 

te =i ate, Panj. and. 

9 gkardy tind ; gfi^rd, the ordinary earthen pot for water ; tind, Panj. 
the small earthen watei*-pot used with a Persian- wlieel in wells ; here obvi- 
ously used for the dim. ghard. 

wicli = %ieh = hich ; in.side, in. Seo song No. 18. 

* hhich'dd = khainch’ta, draws, Cf. uchia/i, next song. 

41. 

Gharyaw, be tuw chhail lohara, 

, U'chiaw dandia /2 diura, be. 

Dilira bal’-san sammak-rati, 

At’ra ghol’sa/i bariya paraii : 

Maiw gbar bir prahnna/^, be. 


1) D 
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Bh’ro, bli’ro, be gad’wa, thand*rca panie» ; 

Bir dliaryaja ghar gay4. be. 

bo bird, bare bare g*rdhe», , • 

Sas’ri awasi karkasa, bo. 

Awasm, avvahiM, mera kya kar’sm ? 

Ik gbari pal pahuiia^, be. 

Kdngrd, 

Forge me, ob tbou good blacksmith, 

A larry) with a tall stem, O. 

I will burn the lamp all night, 

And 1 will mix Hour on a large plate ; 

I eirtertain my brother in my house, O. 

Fill, fill, {) cup, with Cold water; 

My brother goes thiivsty to the house, O. 

Eat, O brother, large mouthfuls, ^ 

Mother-in-law will come scolding, O. 

She will come, she will come: what will she do to me ? 

I am only entertained an hour, O. 

Not 

The nasalized inflect, so often above noted is very strongly marked 
hero. Qharydw and /r/idydn are imperatives ; again in ^k'/z/dn we 

havo the fcm. form of it, and in thand'rew pdnien the masc, form. See song 
No. 47. 

iichd = uneha, tall. Cf. songs Nos. 31, 45, 50, 47,43. 

the beam of 11 pair of scales: the stem of the tall kind of 
Indian brass lamp. 

(h'iird = dmrd = did, a lamp. 

hciVsdn, glioVsdn ; fut. forms masc. : dtmsiw, 6ivas% ; fut. fornis 

masc. Cf, song Nos. 15, 21, 23. 

sammaJc~rdti, Panj., all night. samwaJe^ all, the whole, is only found 
in this phrase : (?) connected with sah^ sahh^ all."*^ 

dfrd = ata : t^iaiid'ren = tbandc : prdhundn - ^ pdhumn. All in- 
stances of the insertion of r and r. See song No. 42, 
prcihundu, pdhundn, to entertain: pdhu, a guest. 
hh'ro, hh^ro = bbaro, bliaro ; fill, fill. 
gad'im^ a small brass drinking vessel (lota). 

dharydgd, hill dial., thirsty. Of, Panj. tis, tih and treh, thirst- 
iihai, thirst and tihaid, thirsty, (?) dharydyd = trehdid^ thirsty. 

y ’?•«// cn, mouthfuls : gardh or gards, a handful of food as eaten by the 
haiid, a mouthful, 

[♦ Tl is H muitatsema word, for Sanskrit samyak. En.] 
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45. 

“ Ghar gbar d’rekd.;^ phulifaw ; 

J'inhan d’rekaw di fliandVi chhiiiiw, 

Bo bbaiya, lai-clial.’* 
sob niidiyan dugbi^^twi: 

Tu« Uin rub iip’niyaw sassii dc« pas, 

Bo bliainea, rah gbar. « 

Agew seb kutte bliauuk’de ; 

Tun rail ap’niyan sassii den kol, 

Bo bbainew, rab gbar.** 

“ Kuttyan jo pangbi churl. 

Bo bbaiya, lai-cbal. 

Lai-clial amman den pas, 

Ijp bbaiya, lai-cbal. 

jfdngrd. 

" fWbore) the lilacs flower at every liouse j 
(Wlierc) the shade of the lilacs is cool, 

O brother, take me.” 

“ In front the rivers are deep : 

I3o you then remain with Jour motlicr-in-law ; 

O sister, remain at borne. 

•* In front the dogs bark ; 

Keinain wifli your mother-in-law ; 

O sister, remain at home.** 

I will throw cakes to the dogs ; 

O brother, take me. 

Take me to my mother : 

O brother, take me. , 


Notes. 

d'reh = bakayan ; the Persian lilac, melia composita. It is almost 
the shadiest tree ii^India, better even than the nim, its relative. It is also 
related to the tun and the mahogany. It bears large bunches of lilac 
flowers, and may be seen along the roadsides in several Pan jab districts. 
Fallon, New Hind. Diet, wrongly calls it the olCander (see art. 
proper name for which is kaner or kanail and the scientific name nerium 
odorum. Fallon by the way (art.^^^) renders kaner, too, by oleander. * 
tinlidw^ ?anj., those, they, the. 
thandWi ; see song Nos. 42, 44. 
chhduw^ Panj. = Sansk. <ind Hind, chhaya, shade. 
sehy he, she, it, that, the. See song No. 19. 
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hhameiiy en is a curious inflect, here, as babiTZ is fcm., see song No. 41. 
hhainon for babino, occurs in song No. 47, q. v, 
kuUgdxijo,jo = ko, to. See song No. &: 
pdngin fut. form of pana, to throw. See songs Nos. 23, 25.' 
den = de, of, Panj. ; see song No. 21. den pds = ko jas : den 
hoi = de kol, Panj., = ke pas, Hind. 


46. 

Dburon Lahoron nimbu dya, ju-bikya bajdr ; 

Merya ras’lia nirnbua mulen liya. 

Laika'* paisd, hatan jo draiirya nimbii ande char ; 

Murya ras’lia iiimbna mulen liya. 

Laikar ji’ral’ri clnran Laitlii, tukVe kite char ; 

Merya raa’lia nimbua miihjn liya. 

Laikar nimbu cbliamkc paya, nmsak gayi bajar ; 

Merya ras’Jia nimbmi mulen liya. 

Laikar tiaiidan bhai sikha-liya, ‘bhabo katldli bubo bah’r ; 

Merya ras’lia nimbua inule;^ liya. 

Laikar sotlui inaran lagya ; bbabo^nun kaddliya bab’r ; 

Merya ras’lia ninibua mulen lij^a. 

Laikar lita gundban baitlui, kar-ditta pan’sar. 

Merya ras’lia nimbiui mulen liya. 

Kothen charbi kari hakkiin uiaryan, ‘ a- ja gbar di nar’ ; 

Merya ras’lia nimbua mulen liya. 

Laikar kar’cbbi aggi jo daurya : lokan ditti phat’kar ; 

Merya ras’lia nimbua mulen liya. 

Kdngrd, 

From far Labor limes came and were sold in the bazaar ; 

I bought juicy limes. ^ ^ 

Taking money 1 ran to tlie shops and bought four limes : 

1 bought juicy limes. 

Taking a knife I sat down to peal them ; I cut them in four ; 

1 bought juicy limes. 

Taking the limes I made a relish (with them) ; the smell reached tho 
bazaar ; 

I bought juicy limes. 

Taking him my husband’s sister taught her brother, ‘ Turn my bro- 
ther’s wife out of the house.* 

I bought juicy limes. 

Taking a stick lie began to beat me : ho .turned the brother’s wife out. 
1 bought juicy limes. 
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Taking flour lie sat dowu^to knead, and ho made it watery. 

I bought juicy limes. • 

Getting on to the roof shouted out, * come, my house- wife.* 

1 bought juicy limes. 

Taking the ladle he ran to the fire : the people cried shame ; 

I bought juicy limes. 

dhuron Zd7/oron, Panj. inflect. afar, Li^ior. 
dC-hikyd^ di conj. part. ; see songs Nos. 32, 23. 
rasHid = rasihi, juicy. 

muJen liyd, common hill phrase, bought, mnlew^ inflected nasally 
from Panj. mull or onul, price (= Jlindj mol). • 

dnde^ Panj. form of d/c = lit. came, llefe used idiomatically for ‘ to 
get.* See song^o. fiG. t 

jo = hat 071 ko, to the shops. 

p'rdt'riy in the hill dialect, a paring knife or instrument, pardti and 
pardt is a large dish u.sually, and Panj. i^f^rdt'rd is a wooden kneading 
trough. See song No. 11. This word p'vdCri is a curious one. 
cliir^nd^ to peal = Hind. chhiV^id. 

clihamh'iid, l?anj. = Hind, chliaunlc'nd^ to fry spices in butter. Hind. 
l)agkdr'nd^ = Panj. lufkh'nd^ means to pour hot butter ou to spices. All 
these words Lave the sense of to season. The seasoning bore referred to, 
called ill Panj. neitrUj is thus made. Chillis or s])ieos are mixed with oil 
or f/lii and fried till the mixture burns, slices of lime are then thrown in. 
While cooking the smell is so pungent as to make all near it cough and 
sneeze, and so penetrating as to make the neighbours unideasaiiily aware of 
what is going on. * 

musak = muslik, smell, odotrr. 

• ^ haddli huhe hdldr, cast her beyond the threshold ; Panj. kaddlCnd^ 

Panj. to cast, throw, hulid^ Panj. threshoM. hdldr = bahir, outside, 
beyond. 

nuWy Panj. (= ko') to. 

pan'sdr, watery, thin. (?) Fdni^ water, (in Panj. in composition, 

-f Bar, all. 

kolhd (kothei\, masc. nasal, inflect, see above, passim) the upper story 
{hdld khdna) bf a house, the roof. 

hakkdn mar^ndy hill dial., to shout out, call out. 
kafchld = kar* chili, a brass ladle. 
jagyi jo = dg ko, to the fire, jOy see song No. 5. 
lokdn = log(J7^ (log), people, (they). 

phafkdry blame ; usually a curse, malediction, phafkdr dendy to cry 
fle or shame on, to blame. 
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4j7. 

Bhaiiiora ! sas gayi Labor : main gliar thamyan, bhainon ! 

Bhainon ! pahila hath paya kothi ato di, bhainon ! 

Duy/i hath paya kiipa ghiuo da, bhainon ! 

Tija hath paya chata gure da, bhainon ! ^ 

Bhainon ! pahila iJiira bahya, billian chhikkya, bhainon ! 

Bhainon ! diiya piira bahya, pargs’ni puchhj’^a, bhainon ! 

Bhainon ! tria pura bahyd, sas ai-rahi, bhainon ! 

Tawo heth liikaj*;!, roti pakavvani, bhainon ! 

Bhainon ! jhunde heth liikaya, matha tek’nan, bhainon! 

Bhainon 1 ])irhiya heth lukdya, pirlu sas di, bhainon ! 

Bhainoji ! iiei kune satya, chuha bhur’kya, bhainon ! 

Bhaino7i ! nei larhia sajya, sihi tapya, bhainon ! 

Bhainon ! soh’ren pak’ri dang, jetlien mung’ri, bhainon ! * 

Bhainon I soldrc di hhaji-gai jangh, jethe di ung’li, bhainon ! 

Bhainon I unban jo pai-gai ap’ni, main piira chhaki-lia, bha*inon I 

Kdngrd. 

Sisters, mother-in-law wont to Labor : I had charge of the house, sisters 1 
Sisters, first my hand found the flour-binn, sisters ! 

Secondly my hand found the ghi-bdg, sisters I 
Tliirdly my hand found the sugar-pot, sisters ! 

Sisters, 1 baked the first sweet-cake and the cat sneezed, sisters ! 
Sisters, the second sweet-cake I baked and the neighbour asked ques- 
tions, sisters ! 

Sisters, the third swect-cake I baked and mother-in-law came, sisters ! 

I hid it under the baking-pan, baking bread, sister.s I 
Sisters, I hid it under my veil, making my obeisanc®, sisters ! 

Sisters, 1 hid it under the chair, mol^her-in-law’s chair, sisters I 
Sisters, taking it 1 threw it into a corner and a rat snatched at it,, 
sisters 1 ^ ^ 

Sisters, taking it I threw it into the home-field, a tiger leapt across 
sisters I 

Sisters, father-in-law seized a stick, brother-in-law a •mallet, sister’s! 
Sisters, father-in-law’s thigh was broken and brother-in-law’s finger, 
sisters 1 

Sisters, each of them got his own (troubles), I oat the cake,- sisters ! 

Notes, , 

Bhainow^ see song No. 45. , • 

kothi, {cf 7cothd, in previous song) an inner (or upper) room in 
native houses used as a storeroom ; larder, granary, store-room. 
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Jeupd ghvde dd, the leathern glit vessel, gliyo^ gJniiy gheu, Panj. ==* gM ; 
see song No. 5. Kupd^ k&pd, kup^d, the large leathern vessel used for 
keeping ght, * 

chdfd, the vessel for receiving the juice of the sugarcane as it comes 
from the mill, chdfd gure dd the molasses pot. For an, accurate descri])- 
tion of gur and the native processes of sugar-making, see Carnegy’s 
Kaclialiri TecJmicalitieSy art. iikh. 

purd Mliyd : I put the cakes tf> bake : I put it on the fire, roti 
hdVndf to put bread on to the fire, is a common expression ; lit,y to make 
the bread cxi)and. This sense of Midnd seems to li/ive escaped the Diets. 
ThQpArd is a sweet cake made oi gin, gur and Hour. 

cliUiJcJcyd : clildlck'ndy Pan]., = Hind. chliinFndy to sneeze. Cf, 
pakhi = pankld, song No. 31. AncJ dugha = diingha, scMig No. 45 ; 
ficha = unclui, song No. 41. The sneezing of*a cat (or in fact any sneez- 
ing) is considered a bad omen in India. Cf song No. 50. • 

pares^rjf = parosan, a female neighbour : my neighbour became inqui- 
sitive. 

taiody Hind., an iron plate for baking bread, a griddle. Fallon. 
jhundd (]*anj. jliundy Hind., chddar)^ a cloth worn by women over 
their heads and faces to conceal them. 

maihd tek'ndny if//., I struck my forehead ; J prostrated myself, Tho 
Kawgra custom is for young wivo.s or the girls of a family to pro-strate 
themselves and touch the feet of any old female relative on seeing her for 
the first time in the day. The mother is cxcei)tcd. 

pirlUydy pirM; a low stool with a high straight back used by native 
women. 

nei (conj. part,, see song Nos. 23, 32) from Panj. nend (= lend, Hind. 
n for /), to take. 

satyd ; sat'ndy bill dial., to throw. 

• fbliufhliyd {lit, jumped, leapt), used of a rat or mouse, to scratch, pull 
at, make a noise. • 

Idrhi, Jdriy lah^ri, Idrhidy hill dial, the field adjoining the bouse, tho 
Lome-paddock, the compound. 

mungWiy billllial., a small wooden mallet used for patting earth. 
hhafndy Panj., to be broken. Cf, Hind. WiiclCndy to bo crushed 
Sansk. vootyprich, • 

unhdvijoy to them, vide supra. * 

pai-gaiy bad befallen. On them their own (troubles) had fallen. 
paind Panj. = Hind, par’na, see songs Nos. 21, 26. 

chhahi'oowy part, (see neiy above), from chhaJthid, Panj., to eat. 
hillidw chhikJoyd and soh'ren pak'ri. These are good examples of the 
nasal inflect, so frequently noted above. Here in both cases used for tho 
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agent with ne ; fern, and dn, masc. This is very common in the hills. 
JE. g., as familiar examples, ghoridn hliai liyd^ the marc eat it : ghorew Tcl^ai 
ligdj the horse eat it. See song Nos. 41, etc. 

48. 

Jhul, jhal, meriye pakhiye ; lap lap kar’Je nag : 

Bir biydh’nd clialyd mundliew sah’j kumdii : 

Bir hij^dlid dyd di-baithd thandhc bag. 

Ilal mild, saheli^o : hhdbo dekhan jdiid?2, 

Bhabo da ki dekh’ud ? SawwaVri iiuitydr ! 

Blidiyd sadd hai gaiib’naw : bhdbo hai cluik-chal ! 

Kdngrd. 

Move in and out, my fan, as the snake turns and twists : 

My brother has gone to lus wedding with his green bow on his shoul- 

der. 

My brother has returned married, and sits in a cool garden. 

Como together, maids, — to go and see our sister-in-law. 

What is there to see in our sister-in-law ? She is nut-brown and full 
grown ! 

Our brother is incck : our sister-ii^«-law is tricky. 


Notes, 

1 

pajehiye, pnlch\ = pankbi, a small fan. See song No. 31. 
lap lap kar ndy to twist in and out, to wriggle along : hill dial. Gf, 
Panj., laphy a wave, surge, billow ; Hind., lap jhap chal, a rapid awkward 
gait j lip'na, to bend as a cane. 

mundhew sabj kumdn : green bow on shoulder, fully armed or dressed. 
MundheWy nasal inllect., on the shoulder. In the old da^^s in Ivdngrd, the 
carrying of a green bow was the sign of being fully got-up for a hoMday 
occasion. Green is the uSial colour for luck in India. 

Panj., a fully developed girl: grown-up girl: a girl of the 
ago of puberty. Also = moldy fat, stout. ^ 

sdddy Panj. = asdddy our. ^ 

chah-chdly hill dial., clever, sharp, tricky. Gf, Hind, chik’nd, oily j 
chik'ni-chup’ri bat, oily spdeeh, flattery : ehakhna, a trick. 


49. 

“ Ni budbye, biihe de wich bai cbiib’ra j 
Taw sitt-do gbar da kura ; 

Tur'te lai jawe.” 
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Bliabi nti;i akliia, “ jliab'ko kupa ka<}dli sit^” 
“ Munde nxm roti khulawe ; 

]Muv’ke lai jawe.’* * 


• Panjdh. 

** Graiiclmotber, the sweeper is at the doorway j 
Then tl\row ]»im the house-rubbish, 

That he miiy qiiickly take it away.” 

Then he said to liis sister-iii-lawf “throw liiui the rubbish at ouco.” 
** I am giving tlie boy bread ; 

Let him come again and take it.” 


Hotes. 

Morale it never gets done at all. ^ 

hulic^ tlii’cshold \ .see song No. IG. • 

wich = vich == bicli, inside, i^mj. See song No. 18. 

chd}dj[a^ » ^ sweeper. 

sitt'nd^ I’jiiO'j away : cast away. 

had dll silly Pan]., crnj)hatic, both verbs meaning to throw. See song 
No. 10.‘* 

mur'koy Panj., returning. 


50 , 

Tiin taa ^ede, be fa(|frit, 

Mainiia achhi, be, dawtU. 

Ihia taa dede, be liakinia, 

Mainua aehhi, be, dawai. 

Jlli’te jliat’pat akhaa bich 
Pedewe dikhai. 

• Punjab, 

Do you then, O faejir, give 
Me good medicine, O. 

Do you thcn,.0 doctor, give 
Me good medicine O. 

From wfiich quickly in my eyes 
Sight may be given. 

• Holes, 

viainun, Pan]., = main niui, to me, 

JWie = jis’se, from which : te — to = ^on,l'anj., = sc and le^ Hind., 
from, with. 

d/r7/d7^ = ankhfiw, eyes i see song Nos. 41?, 45, 3J, 47, 50 for the 
omibsiun of this n. 


F, F 
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NURSERY RHYMES. 


61 . 

Mera khinuw nalim mil’da, we ! 

kitbc ja dlvundangi ? 

Kujh has iiiilna auiidi: 

Mai?} kitlie ja sungliangi ? 

Panjdh. 

My ball I cannot find, 0 1 

Where sluill I go and search ? 

No smell conies from it : 

Where shall I go and smell ? 

I^otes. 

hhinuw^ khmrtu, khiddu^ Jchiddo, Tanj., a small ball or plaything : 
a child’s bouncing ball. 
we ~ he, O ! 

hillie? Panj., in what place? where? 


A, re koko ; ja, re koko ! 

Jangal pakkc b^r: 

(Mera bibi sone iiuing’ta ;) 

Dani’n ke do ser. 

Panjdh. 

Como, O crow ; go, O crow ! 

The wild-pluins are ripe in the jangal : 

(My baby wants to sleep ;) 

Two sers for a pie. 


Notes. 

This and the next three songs are sung by my ayahs, Panjabis, to 
my son aged about a year, to send him to sleep. They seem to be standard 
songs for English babies, but 1 do not know for certain if they are sung 
by the women to their own children. 

koho ; a crow, child’s bugbear : bugaboo. 
her, the wild-pluin : ZyzipliUH jvjuha. 

bibi, a little baby, applied to any European baby, male (as here) or 
female: probably it is a corruption of the English word ‘ baby.’ 
damj'l, a pie : a nominal coin : for nothing, for a song. 
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53. 


Niudi, nindi, bibi ! • 

,Roti, inakhan, obini ! 

^ Panjdb, 

^leep, sloop, bab}^ ! 

Bread, batter and sugar ! 


Hofes, 

Tills is a song in English nurseries. See song No. 52. 
niudi = nind, sleep. Nindi is the usual form of the vvord»*iii nurse- 
ries. F, g, Nindi Jearo^ go to sleep/ is a very common eifprossion by 
si^'ahs towards very young children. 
bibiy baby. See song No. 52. 


51 . 


Merd bibi sota, 

Bildti pankbd chal’td hai ? 

Merd bibi sold, 

* ’Arab kd pdni pita hai ; 

• Punjab, 

My baby sleeps, 

The therniantidote is working : 

My baby sleeps. 

And drinks pure water. 


Notes, 

An English nursery song. See song No. 52. 
hthiy baby, gee song No. 52. 

^ildli lyanhlid ^ Vildyati paiikhd or English pankbd, which is the 
ordinary Hind, and Paiij. term among the servants of the English for the 
thermantidote.^ * 

^Arah led j}dniy this is a puzzle. It has been explained to mean, 
‘sweet water* or ‘ pure water.* In Arabic \irah and are used *to 
mean ‘much^pure water,* or as verbs, ‘ having much water* (of wells, rivers, 
etc.)" This may account for this expression, but the derivation* scorns 
doubtful. Perhaps the expression should bo adrak kd pdniy ginger water 
or gingerade. 
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Alang-palang ka pdrna, 

Kysliam lagi clori ; 

Kabul se mugliabini ai ' 

Kharl jbulavc pal’na ; ^ 

NiiKli, iiindi, bibi ! 

Kindi, niiidi, karo. 

' Panjdb, 

A swiiig-criidle for your bed, 
lluug with silken ropes ; 

Tlio nurse has come from Kabul 
To make the cradle swing ; 

Sloop, sleep, iny baby, 

Sleep, sleep. 

Notes* 

This is the last of the English nursery lullabies. See song' No. 52. 
paVna and palan^ a swing-cradle, cradle. 

Idgi = higi, fastened. 

•mxighaldni^ properly a female J^Iiigbal (Mogljul) : used for an atten- 
dant ill the women’s axiarlinents in xvlusalinan houses ; a maid, house- 
maid, maid-servant, nurse. 
nimlL See s^^ng No. 52. 
bibL See song No. 52. 

5G. 

Ilun miii’jo kiluin mirnc ? 

Gaddie^i an da aii% 

I’attar pattar bak’riyaw khai-lae, 

Bhat’nauLya^s khah’de bail. 

Hun eh iiahi;i phul’ne. ' 

Kuni jiua ‘f kuni mar’na ? 

Eh kamin phiri kuni kar’ni ? 

Hun min’jo kiha7^ mirnc ? 

Barhi bhar phiri kuni bas’nu ? 

Kus mitre kane has’na ? 

Hun eh nabhe phul’uc. 

. KdngroU 

How shall I get them now ? 

The shepherd’s flock has come 

And the goats have eaten all th^ leaves, 

And the squirrels have eaten the wild-plums. 
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This (tree) will not flower now. 

Who will live ? who will die ? 

Who will do this again ? 

• 

IJow shall I get them now V 

Who will live again a whole year ? 

With what friend shall I laugh (and j>lay) ? 

This (tree) w'ill not flower iioV. 

N'olcs. 

The tenor of this song is rather elevated for small children ; it is, 
however, very popular. 'J’lie c-hild is supposed to arrive ai. a Tav^ourite ber 
tree (wild plum, Zi/ziphiis jujuha), and finds that all the fruit and leaves 
have been destro^-ed bj' goats and squirrels. 
huny Pan]., now. 

miii\jo*\i\\\ dialect, to me ; = inai?i + jo. See song No. 5. 

Jcihdw ? Tanj., how ? 800 song* No. 

cn dialect, inflect. 8ee song No. 5, etc. The Gaddis are a 
caste of Hindu shepherds in Kangra and Chamba. 
andd — ata, comes. CJ\ songf>fo. -Ki. 
air^ ?y, I’auj., a Hock (sheep, goats, etc.) 

* hhafmnauliy hill dial., a S(piirrel. (Hind, gilalCri) ; Jj^ut I rather doubt 
this. • 

klialCde = khae, cat. 

hunif hill dial., who ? km ? (= kis) inflect, form of the above. C/I 
songs Nos. 23, 27, 31. 

Jcamiiiy Pan j., kam in all its senses. 

, hnrhi hlia)\ a full 3'ear : harJd^ a year. See song No. 

Jias'ndf for baws’na, to laugh. Cf, songs Nos. 31, 41, 45 and 4i7. 

LOCAL SONGS. 

57. 

‘‘ Chal ; Chambe chakari jana, miyaw ; 

Chal ; Chambe chakari jana, miyaw.*' 

Aukhi re ghati, bikhVa rc painda ; 

Aukhi re^ghati, bikh’ra re painda : 

Godi TOQn balak yana, iniya^e ; 

Gqdi man balak yana, iniyaw.** 

• “ Chal ; Chambe chakari jana, miya/t ; 

Chal* Chambe ebakarid' 


Kangra. 
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Come and take service in Chamba, friend ; 

Come and take service in Chamba, friend,*’ 

“ Tliiit diflicult pass, that didicult patli ; 

That dillicult pass, that difficult path ; ' 

A young child in my arms, friend ; / 

A youncj child in my arms, friend.” 

“ Come and take service in Chamba, friend ; 

Come to service in Cliamba. 

f 

Notes. 

This i.s one of the songs of the Gaddis or Hindu shepherds of the 
Kangnl ibountains (see song No. r'lO). Service under the Cliamha Uaja is 
looked on ‘ as very remuiKM’ative in Kangra, because, though the j)iiy is 
insignillcanfc, i luj room for (jxactiou is unlimited. The mountains, however, 
into Cliamba from Kangra are very high and dillicult. 

Fallon. llAnd. Diet., art. quotes a ‘ hjnnn* irv almost the 

exact words of this song. 

Aughat ghati, mushkil paindl, godi man balak yana. 

So the above song may be an adaptation from some well known hymn. 

hikJdrn, Fanp, dillicult, impractic|'fblc. 

re, exclamation u.sed towards something bad. Cf, re hoho, O that 
crow ! Song No. 52. 

58. 

Gadetiye bo, ghasiitari khami jana, bo ! • . 

Gadetiye bo, gliMMitari kbami jana, bo ! 

Gaddi tera aj marbe bich nabiwow ; 

Cbite bich sukh kiha/« pana, bo ? 

, Chamba, • 

O sliepherdo.ss, O come and have a slide ! 

O shepherdess, O come and liavc a slide.^ 

Thy shepherd to-day is not at home ; 

O how will happiness be in tby heart ? 

Notes, 

This is another song of the G.iddi.s (.see song No. 5G). A slide down 
the sides of the snow-clad mountains is a common ainusoiigiont. This is a 
woman’s song. 

GaJeti, a Gaddi Avomcn, a Gaddi’s daughter ; shepherdess. EtC, hill 
dial., is a common termination to signify the daughter or worpan of a tribe 
or caste. Vf. Khaircti, a Khatri woman ) Brahmaneti^ a Brahman woman ; 
Chamareti, a Chammar woman ; etc. • 

bo^ O, See song No. 18, etc. 
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ghasutari, hill dial., a slide in the snow : a slide down the snow-clad 
mountain side : tobo^aning. Gliasiitari Jchdnd^ to slide, to hjive a slide. 

Qaddt ierdf lit , thy (Jaddi, thy* shepherd : among the CSaddis it is 
used for Uushaiul, but not for any other male relative. QaddL ferd, thy 
husband : (^iddi mei'd, my husband. , 

mnrlic ; Panj., a Hindu tomb or monument: bill dial., 

a monument or temple on a hill top : among the Gaddis a house, a hill- 
side hut. • 

l)ich^ in : see song N^o. IS. 

Jci1id\i ? Panj., how ? see song No. 2ih* 

59 

Lari An janiy;b^ dew mob*??, bo, bhandoru larya : 

Pluindoru larya, bo, bhandoru larwl. 

Alvlie;/ Anjani^a/^ don inele;f, bo, bhandoru larya ! 

Log sare inele do jliara/i bieli ghus’re, bo : 

Gusaiw titbu da ghare bich barya, 

Pi(di l)ar>a. 

Muiyo, AnjaniytLi de^i melew, bo bhandoru larya. 

^ Kdngi'd. 

Indeed the hoes stung at Anjana’s fair, O : 

• Th(} bees stutig, O the bees stung. 

Eerily the bees stung at Anjana’s fair, () ! 

All the people at the fair rushed into tlu) jungles, O : 

The priest of the place ran into Ids liouse, 

Into bis bouse. 

]My dear, the bees stung at Anjaua’s fair, O. 

• Jfotes, 

• 'lyhe monkey god Ilanunuiri was the son of Anjuna, wife of Kesari, 
a monkey, by Vayu or Pavana, tlje Wind ; whence bis metronymic 
Anjaneya. At Gurk’ri, four miles from Kangra town, tlicre is a temple to 
Anjana, and a fair is held there in her honour in October. I'be story 
goes tlijft many yeafs ago a man at the fair aceidentally disturbed a bees’ 
nest, and the bees dashed out and stung all the people, who ran into the 
thick jungles in the neighbourhood. • 

lari, indeed’, verily. See song No. 7, 

dew, of : see song No. 21. . • 

hhandoru, a bee ; bill dial. 

* The on in the word nahiwow in the above song I have exjdained at p. 157 (*) as 
^ intensive termination. The woi’d should, however, bo perhaps explained as nahi» 
OM = nahiw o = nahi/i hai, is not, where on (o) = hai. See footnote to p. 161, 
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dlchen^ liill dial., indeed, verily : (?) connected with Panj. akhhia, to 
sny, tell. 

hich^ into, in. See song No. 18. 

Id 11 dial., tl)cre. So also hitJiu, here; hitliu ? whore? jitliu, 
when : and so on. Cf. I’jinj. tithe, there, and titho^^, thence ; and so on. 
mutge, my dear. See song No. 32. 

(50. 

Asa??, bo, je sunya, khinnuew pattan par aya : 

Ditti, bo, mn juri kbinimo?^ par langbaya. 

Kliinnnc;? di ram-jliam laiw cbirebalia : 

Khinnue?i di ram-jbam ! 

pagMi bag’di Rai bich, pani ha« mai72 kiira. 

Hath mat l/'nida be ! Murak j;indii cliura. 

Jvbinnuew di ram-jbam lain cbirebalia : 

Khinnuew di raiii-jhaui ! 

Bag’di bag’di Rai bicdi pani ha/i bhamiriya/? : 

Mulak ujarya Bbannow diya)i jbiriya;^. 

Khinniie;? di ram-jbam \{x\n cbirebalia : 

Kbinnac?^ di ram-jbam ! 

Bag’di bag’di Uiii jit pani haw bliuariya;? : 
l)es bigarya IJlniune;? diya/i kiiiuliai*iy.i/?. 

Kliiiinue?^ di ram-jliam lc^^7^ cbirebalia : 

Kliijinuew di rum -j bam ! 

Sar’ki/i sar’kbi jami, hiithe?i kawwe di, be, sotlii : 

Pichhe?! tnuri dekh ! Teri nar, bo, kharoti ! 

Kbinnuea di ram-jhain hiia cbirebalia ; 

Kbiimue?? di ram-jbam I 

Kdngrd, 

O, wlien I heard that bouncing balls were at the ferry : ’’ 

O, I paid the fare and had a bouncing ball brought across. 

A gaily-turbaned man brought the bouncing ball ; 

The bouncing ball ! 

I am throwing rubbish into the rolling Ravi. 

O don’t take my hand ! my bracelets break. 

A gaily-turbaned man brought, the bouncing ball: 

The bouncing ball ! 
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I am throwing twirly-whirlies into the rolling Rlvi : 

The water-carrying girls of Bhauii have ruined the country. 

A gaily-turbiined man brought the bouncing ball : 

• The bouncing ball ! 

T am throwing the brooms into the rolling Uavi*: 

The potter- women of Bhaun have ruined the country. 

A gaily-tiirbanod man bnyight the boiiiieing ball ; 

The bouncing ball ! 

• 

O, you walk the roads with hnwwiU^iicV in hand : 

Turn and look back ! O jmur wife is standing (there) ! 

A gaily-turbaned tnan brought the bouncing ball : ,* 

The bouncing ball ! » • 

• 

Notes. , 

This soiig is very popular among young married women, and exhibits 
the peculiar habit many of tliem liave of pla 3 dng with cliildrin’s bouncing- 
balls (kliinnaWy see song No. 51). They try and see how often tlioy 
can bounce them uj) and down without a fault. 

Bhaun is the city part of tlu^town of Kangra, and IMi stands for 
Ravi, which, however, does not How past Kangra, but on the other side 
of till) Dhijula Dhar or Outer Himalayan Range. 

The first thingjj a native wants in a new place arc water and a 
ghard. Tlieso at Kangra are supplied by the jUiris and the kunihdrts 
who hawk them about to .strangers. They are of notoriously loose char- 
acter, hence the allusion in the song. 

Asdwj hOyje sunijd : cf. song No. 32 : when I heard. Je ’=■ jo ^ when : 
usually it means if, in Panj. 

mojuriy vulgar for ma jduri = ifiazduri, a labourer’s pay, I have heard 
rfajuupni used for a femalo^cooly in the Panj. Courts. 

langhdgd ; Panj. langlidund^ causal of laugh' nd^ to pass over : to get 
brought over : to fetch over. 

ramjhamy hill dial., the bouncing up and down of a ball. Cf. Hind. 
rimjhiin, the patter of rain. 

chirehdlid for chircwalia = chirewala, he of the checkered turban 
(cMrd, see song No. 35) : a man with a turban of many colours : wdlid 
for wala is a common Panj. form seen in many family names, e. Ahlu- 
walia. Chirewdld has also an idiomatic sense of medical practitioner. • 

pdni hdn, I have thrown ; pdnd, to throw ; cf. songs Nos. 23, 25, 45, etc. 

hhimiri (cf Hind, bhambiri, a butterfly), the common Indian toy 
consisting of a smfril stick with paper fixed round the top so as to whirl 
quickly in the wind : a twirJ^'-whirly. 

F F 
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JcMnnuei^, Bhaunen^ pichhew, for the termination cn, c/. songs Nos. 
47, etc. 

jhm fern, of jMr, hill dial., = Panj. jhinw'yr (Hind. haJidr) the 
carrier caste: in the liills the water-carriers (bhishti). The® women of 
this caste are very loose in cliaraotcr. 
jit, in which. See song No. 25. 
hkttdH for hiblidrl^ a broom. 

mfldw : /n, apparently another form of en ; se(5 songs Nos. 47, etc. 
hawwd, (Hind, dh or dkli) hill, dial , the largo swallow-wort : saccha^ 
rum ojficinarwm, 

omiri, having turned : for the term i see song No. 23. 

1chai:oU{=^ Jchaloti) standing still. 

RIDDLES AND COMIC SONGS. 

•' Cl. 

Sarang phnriya sarang mwi. 

* Jo sarang holiya ae, 

Je sarang akho sarang nu7i 
Tan sarang nmkh te jac. 

' Banjdl). 

The peacock caught a snake. 

Wlion the thunder rolls, 

If tlio peacock makes his cry 

Then the snake slips from his mouth, 

I^otes, 

The above is a ])lay on the several meanings of the word mrnng ; viz., 
(1) a peacock, (2) a .snake, (3) tliundcr, (4) the ])e?aoock’s cry: sarang also 
moans (5) a musical measure or rag sung at midday, (0) a cloud, (7) a frog. 
Fallon, New Hind Diet., quotes tho Hindi version of thUsong; 

art. 

62. 

Bak’ri boll, ‘‘ main ! main ! main ! main V' 

“ Mai;/ ” men mari jae. 

Maina holi', “ main na! main na !” 

Daithi shakar khae. 

Banjdb, 

The goat says, I ! I ! 1 ! I !*’ 

And in saying “ I !” is killed. 

The maind says “ I am nothing ! I am "nothing !*’ 

And sitting (at ease) is fed with sugar. 
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Notes, 

Here we have a play upon tlic word “ maiw^' and the bleatini^ of a 
goat at tlie shambles : and also a play upon the words “ maina’* and 
“ rnai^^ na**. The catch has a moral to it, “ the proud man has a fall and 
the humble^ gets good things,** 

G3. 

Hukhe par Gaddi charhj'^a : 

Sun, charhya, jf ! 

Pakka daru rarya : 

Sun, raryd, ji ! 

Ghamhd. 

The she])herd climbed into the tree : 

Listen, sir, he elimbed ! 

The ripe pomegranate fell : 

• Listen, sir, it fell. 

, Notes, 

rulche^ Pan j. rulclcli^ rulclclird^ a tree. 

G(u1ih\ see song No. 5G, etc. 

ddrd^ bill dial., a pomegranate. Cf, Hind, darimi, darim : Sansk. 
dalinia and dadima, 

rarjjdy hill dial., to fall (of fruil^. 

POLITICAL SONG. 

• I- 

Mori sundar py/iri ai inandar rne?« ; 

Hans bans kar’ti bai, b<\ kbilL 
“Kabul ki lai-iu, y?iro, siin’kar, mujb’ko 
Ho, be, rain tin bckali. 

Kabul mar’ke kab’je me?? hie 
Jiti nahia bai Itirat gall.** 

Punjab, 

]\[y pretty clear came into the bouse ; 

Laugbing she is, oh, bursting with laughter. 

“ I have beard about the Kabul war, my friend, 

•And ob I have remained ill at ease. 

Kabul we have conciuered and taken into our pos.session, 
iiut have not conquered the road to ilirat. 

Notes, 

Very popular all over the Panjab during the late Kabul war. * 

Icliili, bursting with laughter. 

b^hali: kal hond^ to be at ease ; beJeal Jtondy to be ill at ease, to be* 
out of joint. • 
gali^ a pass, road. 
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Note on some earthen pots found in ths alluvium at Mahesvara (Mahcsar). 

— By P. N. Bose, b. Sc., p. a. s., Geological Survey of India. 

(WitL-two Plates.) 

Mabesvara is the capital of tbe soutbern portion of Holkar’s territory 
known as tbe Subba of Nimar, and is situated on the Narmada some 40 
miles soutli of Indore. Modern Mabesvara rose into importance during 
tbe reign of Alialya liai wbo made it tbe seat of ber government. As 
containing tbe asbes of tbfit remarkable and venerable woman it is largely 
resorted to by pilgrims. 

Cai)tain Dangorfield in bis paper on tbe Geology of Malwa* mentions 
having been shewn in tbe alluvium at Mabesvara largo “ earthen vessels 
and bricks,” which were" stated “to have been, at a very remote period, 
overwhelmed by a shower of cjirth.” Since Dangerlicld’s time, however, 
— and he wrote more tlian 60 years ago — no one has taken any notice of 
them. I haj^i^Tencd to pass through Mahevsvara last April, and wanted to 
avail myself of the oiiportiiuity to examine the antiquities in question. I 
was located in a bungalow to the west of the town. (PI. XIV, fig. 1.) The 
upper G feet of the alluvium upon whi^h the bungalow stands, is composed 
very hirg(‘ly of broken pottery, and I extracted a nearly whole urn-shaped 
earthen pot, quantities of more or less damaged cup-sbaped vessels, fresh water 
shells, fragments of lower jaw and bones of Kuininants, &c. The pottery 
remains had evidently been carried by the river from some place higher up ; 
and I learnt on inquiry, that at the eastern extremity of the town, there were 
to be seen by the river side the remains of an ancient city turned upside 
down, as my informant stated, through supernatural agency. The banks of 
the Narmada at the place (known as the “ Mandal kbo”) are some 65 feet 
high. Approaching it by boat, one sees' from a distance two well-dclined 
beds of unequal thickness, the upper (about J20 feet) remarkablyxjight- 
colourod, and the lower (about 45 ft.) of a brownish hue. On getting to 
tbe place, my guides pointed out towards the base of the upper bed por- 
tions of pottery-work, no doubt as they had been pointed out to Danger- 
field threescore years ago, and are described by him as large <^arthen 
vessels. The pottery-works ajopeared to enclose round wells, of which 
I counted half-a-dozen. They are all more or less inaccessible, and it is 
not without considerable difficulty that I managed to clamber up to one. 

The two zones of the alluvium just mentioned ajre separated by a thin 
stratum of very dark-coloured clay which to all appearance formed the soil 
of the now inhumed city. The lower portion (6 ft.) of the“ light coloured 
upper zone contains bits of charcoal and fragments of pottery in abun- 


* Malcolm’s “ Coutral India,** Vol. II, p. 326. 
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dance. The presence of the former would lead one to infer a large admix- 
ture of ashes. Pieces of human and cattle bones, small pebbles, bricks and 
a few large rolled pebbles chipped off artificially wore obtained from this 
bed. Thfe overlying alluvium (about 14 ft.) is characterised by the entire 
absence of Uhese, and the occurrence of large rolled pebWes and freshwater 
shells. The potter^'^-work seen from below is found on examination to be 
composed of very thick, closely fitting circular pieces open at both ends, 
measuring in. vertically, and with a*diamet(j^* of a foot and a half. Prom 
the well enclosed by this pottery I dug out a very largo number of earthen 
pots of various shapes and sizes piled up with their mouths downward, some 
quite empty, others filled partially or entirely with an argillaceous material. 
The length of the vessels varies from 11 to 7 inches, and the dijylieter from 
8 to G ; the diameter of the mouth which is without a lid ranges between 
5^ and 3 inches. There is no ornamentation except an unsym metrical fur- 
row or two an inch below the neck. See PI. XIV, XV, fig. 2— <5. 

The contents of the pots when not empty are an indurated marl present- 
ing a vesicular ajipearance, and containing bones of birds and small mam- 
mals and fragments of charcoal. The vesicles are irregularly elongated, 
and are encrusted over with a thin yellowish-brown substance which Mr. 
Mallet of the Geological Survey (\^ho very kindly analysed a specimen) 
considers to bo the remains of some decomposed vegetable matter. Large 
numbers of ribs probably of goats and sheei) and some teeth were got 
mostly from the interstices between the pots. The entire absence of human 
bones or human teeth from inside the well is notable. 

The well dug into (y in PI. XIV, fig. 1) goes down about 10 ft. into 
the lower zone of the alluvium, though the boundary- work of pottery is 
carried only 2 feet downward. Earthen pots were found from top to 
bottom all, as remarked before, with their mouths directed downward. 

* As the other wells were ([uite#inaccessible, they could not be opened up 
•witlyut excavations on a large scale for which I had no time. If similarity 
of appearance might justify us in inferring anything we would infer them 
to contain earthen vessels also similar to those obtained from the well 
just described. It would be extremely desirable to examine them, especially 
as exc®.vations majr lead to important discoveries and throw some light on 
the early history of India. I may mention in this connection that I noticed 
at one end of the section, at “ Mandal koh,” t^o rows of bricks (k in the 
diagram), as ibthey enclosed the door of a house. 

The points which present themselves for determination are— • 

(1.) The age ^f the inhumed town. ^ 

(2.) The purpose for which the well described in this paper was 
constructed, and the earthen vessels placed in it. 

(3.) The cause of inhumation. 

I have not been able to settle any of these important questions to any- 
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tiling approaching satisfaction. I shall, however, throw together a few 
notes in the hope that tliey may be of some service to the arehceologisfc. 

Tlie shape of the earthen vessols**is quite peculiar, and the potters of 
the district have. long since ceased to make anything like thoui. When 
we consider, besides, the thickness of the alluvium covering the» wells, and 
of the pottery-bod below the bungalow, as well as the age of modern 
Mahesvara itself which is built upon these deposits and is at least some four 
centuries old,'* we can have no doubt" about the antiquity of the inhumed 
town. Tliat there ^Yls an ancient city of the name of Mahesvarjipura or 
Malicsa-Mandahi, there is fair historical evidence to prove.f It is possible 
that the relics now discovered mark the site of that city. 

Cautley in his accountj of an ancient town discovered near Saharan- 
pur speaks rd' a well near the site of that town from which “ a great 
quantity of fjliards or watcrp'its were taken out whole, as if,*’ says he, “ they 
had fallen ir.to the well and sank.** He does not, however, describe them 
or their contents, nor docs ho tell us how they occur. Their large number, 
and tlie eireuTustaiice of their having been taken out whole, make their 
occurrence b^^mere accident extremely improhahlo, and incline me to suspect 
that they were, like the earthen pots under notice, placed in the well by 
human hands, and for one and the saiiie purpose. But what could this 
purpose be ? In the present instance certainly, the wells could not have 
been village wells, for in that case there would not have been so many, of 
tliem close togotlier especially so near the river. Nor could they evidently 
have been meant for irrigation piirj)oses, Tlie most eligible hypothesis 
that lias [iresented itself to me is, that they/ifi-ms were dedicated to the dead, 
some with the ashes after cremation, and others with cooked cereals and 
moat. The ashes would explain the presence of bits of charcoal in the 
marly contents of the fjknrds. The vesicular texture of these contents, and 
the peculiar lining eiicrustation of tho. vesicles coidd be satisfactorily 
accounted for by the mixing up of the cereal grains with marl bro^ightt 
into the pots by infdtration and their subsequent decomposition. Tlie 
evolution of gases during this process would, as observed by Mr. Mallet, 


• Tho inscriptions at Ktih’svara and Mfitamgcsvara, the two oldest temples at 
Mahesvara hojir tho dates Sainy.'it 1622 and 1G23 respectively. An inscription in 
a mosque near tho fort deciphered to me by a Munshi gives SJO ITyra as the date 
of Us erociion. 

t Iklahesvara has been i(](pntificd by Cunningham with# tho MohishifalQpuJo of 
ITiouen Thsiing. (“ Ancient Goograi>hy,*’ p. 488 ) Tho ‘ Mahi'sa Mandala’ to which a 
J^Iissionary was sent by Asoka in B. 0. 210 (Tumour “ Mahawaniso,'* pp. 71-73) is 
probably present in tho names ]Mahc?vara and Manilulesvara whwli aro only four miles 
apart. 

X Joumarof the As. Soc. of Bengal, Vol, III. for 1834^ p. 225. 
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cause the vesicles to be diverse and irregular ; and such is found to be the ’ 
case. Some at least of the bones found are probably the remmints of 
dishes of animal food. 

Preserving the ashes after cremation and supply i/g the dead with 
cooked fofid, were practices in vogue with many tribes, •‘both Indian and 
extra-Indian. Major Mockler, for instance, describes some earthen pots from 
Makrdn,* in wliich he says the dead were supplied with cooked food. But 
in this and similar cases the urns o*r pots oscur in well recognizable and 
indisputable graves. In the instance at hand, however, the pots are extra- 
ordinarily numerous, and their mode of occurrence quite peculiar. 

The Thoro Mahadeva who was sent by Asoka in B. C. 210 to Mahfsa 
Mandalaf is reported to have made 10,000 converts to Bu(iflhism, and 
ordained -10,000 more as priests, lliouen ^Fhsang, however, (k'serihes the 
people of the kingdom of Mahesvarapura as«licretics, the most numerous 
being the Pdmpalas J So that if the well had anything to do* with 13ud- 
dhist func^^'al rites, it must have been sunk either before, or during the 
earlier centuries of the Christian era. But as the Buddhist topes hitherto 
discovered are to my knowledge of a quite different structure from the 
well-to ])0 at Mahesvara (if tope iiulecMl it he), I am inclined to think tliat 
the latter was the work of some no^\-Bnddhist Scythian tribe in which case 
too the date could not be later than that* just surmised § 1 have not, 

however^ discovered any certain traces of such a tribe. The Bheels, the 
aboriginal people of the district, burn their dead, except infants and adults 
who die from unnatural causes. 

Bangertield speaks of a shower of earth as thob cau.se assigned for tlio 
inbumatioii ; I was told that the place had been overturned. These tradi- 
tions probably point to an earthquake which would cau.se submergence, 
as in the case of the fort and village of Siiidru on the Indus |1 

The collections consisting (ff gJiards, bones, &e., have been presented 
• to y^e Indian Museum. ^ 

* Proc. A. S. 15. for July 1877. Tho vesacls found by JMajor Mockler now in the 
collodion of the Indian Muacuiii aro not unlike thoso whicli form tho subjoot of this 
paper. ^ 

t* fico not(', ante p. 228. 

I “ lli.st. do la vio do lliouon Thsang” pp. 414-415. 

{ Jamos Piiiisop from an oxainination of tho cmiib discovered by Cautby assigns 
tho early eonturlos of the CJiii.stian ora as tho date of tho dosti uclion of tho ancient 
city near Sahjiraiipur. • 

II Lyoll’s “ Priiiciblos of Geology/’ lOLh edition, Vol. II, p. 99. 
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I , — Qfi a collection of Japanese Claiisiliae made hy Brigade Surgeon It, 
Hungoford in 1881 . — Bg O. F. yon Mollendouff, Pii, !>., Vice- 
consul for Germany^ Ilonglcon^. 

(Received Jrtuuiiiy, 3rd ; — Road February, 1882.) 

(With Plato I). 

When E. von Martens (Preus.s Exped. n, Ostasicn, Landsohncclcen) 
published tlio first connected list of Japanese land.shells in 18G8, tliere were 
only 8 species of Clausilia known from that country, but their number 
has so rapidly increased of late years that Kohelt in his Fauna of Japan was 
able to enumerate not less than 35 species, including one Balca. These show a 
grpat variety of forms, and have necessitated the creation of many new 
sections and groups of the subgenus Bhaedusa^ many of which are confined 
to Japan. As only a siiuMl portion of the Japanese archipelago has been ex- 
plored as yet, and that for the greater part by travellers for whom conchology 
had only a secondary interest, it is not not to be wondered at that Jirigado 
Surgeon Hungerford’s excursions have been most successful. His collec- 
tion, ihade in a few weeks, contained, as the following list will show, 21 
species of Clausilia, ten of which I consider to be uridesoribed. In enu- 
merating them, I follow the judicious arrangement of Bhaedusa by Dr, 
Boettger in his “ Clausilien studieii” (Cassel, 1877) and “ Systematisches 
Verzeichniss der Gattung Clausilia*’ (Frankfurt, 1878), which I find corro- 
borated nearly throughout. In a few instances, however, the creation of 
new groups for some of the novelties will eventually prove to be necessary. 

I may add here that I have used throughout the terminology now 
generally adopted in Germany. We use the tenn “ lamellae'^ only for the 
1 
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parietal and subcolumellar plaits, i, e , lamella supera^ infeta, spiralis^ 
eolumellaris ; while all the palatal ones are termed Of these 

latter the long i^pper plait, in many species the only one, is called “ plica 
principalis^^ those above the principal arc plicae suturales^' those below 
it, 

Genus ClA-USILTa, Drap. 

Subgenus PhaeJus^^ II. and A- Adams. 
a. Group of Clausilia JShai yhaiensis. Pfr. ss ISaphaedusa, 13oUg., Claus. Stud. 
1877, p. 57. 

1. ClAUSILTA T)iaO}VOJ»TTX. 


« 1877. Clausilia dUjohopUjx^ Buttgor, Claus. Stud, p. 58. 

18 ;^ 8. Jahrb 1). Mai. Goa. v, p. 45, t. iii, f. 1. 

Sj^st. Verz. Claus, p 54. 

1379. Jahrb. 1) M G. vi, p. 108. ^ 

— — Kobclt, Fauna Jap. extramar. p. 09, t. 

viii, f. 17. 

The type from Kamatokogiro ; var. minor ^ diam. maj. 11a nini*, near 
the same place. 

2. Clausilia tau. 

1877. Clausilia lau^ 13(ittgor, Claus, 'dtud. p. 58. 

_ Nachrichtsbl. D. no. 6, p. 70. 

1878 . Jahrb. D. M. Gcs. vi, p. 46, t. iii, f. 2. ^ 

■ — — Syst. Verz., p. 54. 

1879. — Jahrb. t>. M. G. vi, p. 108. 

Kobfdt, Fauna Jap. p. 70, t. viii, f. 18. 

Very numerous at Kioto, Kobi, Nara, and other places in the island 
of Nippon. 

3. Clausilia peoha. 


1868. Clausilia proba^ A. Adams, Ann. & Mag. Nat. Hist. 4th scr. i. p. 471. 

— aculuSf E. von. Alartons, Oatas. Landschn, p. 33, t. ijcii. f, 

15 (ncc Benson). 

1877. — Bottgor, Claus. Stud, p 58 (cx parte). 

1878. — Jahrb. D. M. G. v, p. 49, t. iii, f. 3. 

— Syst. Verz. p. 54. 

1879. Kobelt, Fauna Jap. p. 71 t. viii, f. 19. 

1879. Clausilia proba, Bottgor, Jahrb. D. M. G. VI, p. 108. 

Common at Nagasaki (where the species was likewise collected by 
Professor llein) and at Utsonomda and Mamada. 


4. Clausilia hunoeefoudiana, n. sp., PI. I, Fig. 1. 

Testa subrimata^ fusiformis, pellucida^ sericina, arciiadm striatula^ 
corneofasca^ macidis alb is interrupte signata {quasi zelrina) ; anfr. 9 cow- 
vexiusculij suturd profunda disjuncti^uUimus rotmdatus pone aperturam 
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siMnJlatus, irregulariter costulato-striatus / apertura suhohliqnay rotun- 
dato^piriformis^ sinulo recto, peristoma eontinumi solutum, superne vix 
sinuatum^ valde protractum, cxpnnsum, rejlvxiusculum, pariiin incrassatum ; 
lamella supera ohsoleta, interdaui in mnrgine ^yeristo mat is nodttli instar vix 
distinguenha, lamella spiralis recedens, lamella infera* a marginc valde 
remota, late arcuata, snhcolumel laris immersa. Plica principalis modictty 
palatalis una supera brevis cum lunelld inierriiptd fere obsolefd suhtus 
ramum parvum retrorsum miilente convexa, CJausiliam latissimum, sub~ 
Quadratum antice acuminaUim, % 

Alt. 121, lat. 2 ti apcrt. alt. 2?,lat. 2 mm. • 

Hab. Nara in insula Nipj)on. ^ 

In its closing apparatus this j)retty little novelty grejiily/ resembles 
Clausilia proha. The upper i)arh‘tal Eiinella is, in the m:i jority of speci- 
mens, only marked by a slight thickening ol: tl»e lip. Itarely there is a 
minute knob. After a distinet interval the “ lamella spiralis” sets in. Tho 
lamella int’era is somewhat like that of Clausilia digonojjfgx, lldttg., so 
that the parietal lamellie would approach very close to one another, if the 
upper one were properly^ developed. The K]>ecille character of our species 
is the fine sericine ejiidermis with alternating white and brown spots. 

b, Grouj) of Clausilia mlkla, V£v, =.• Slcrcophaedusa, Biittgor, ClauBilionstudLon, 
P.GL • ^ 

• 5. CliAUSILlA nTLOENnOTlFI. 


1877. Clausilia UiUjendorJi, v. Martens, SiLss. Bcr. Ges. Nat, Fr. Berlin, 17 April, 

p. 10(5. 

1877. _ » Botiger, Olaua. Stud. p. 00. 

1878. „ 8yst. Verz. i>. 0/5. 

1879. Kobclt, Fauna Jap. p. 70, t. ix, f. 2. 


• Three specimens of a large Clausilia, from BO to B5 inillim. in length, 
^of a (birk chestnut-brown colour, collected by Mr. Hungerfordat CBjinsinji, 
agree very well with Pi^of. von Martens’ diagno.sis and Kobelt’s ligure of 
C, Uilgendorfi, In one sijccimcn the subcolui^ellar lamella is somewhat 
receding. 


o *6. Clausilia Kobensis. 


1876. Clausilia Kobensis, Edg. Smith, Ciuart. J. of Conchology, i, p. 122 
(Fuhruary). , 

- *— ■■ Nipponensis, Kobult, Jabrb. D. Mai. Ges, iii, p. 275, t. viii, 

f. 3,4. 


1877. 


japonica, E. von. Martens, Sitz. Bor. Nat. Fr. Berlin, p, 108 
(an Crosse ?). 

japonica (cum var. Nipponmsis'), Biittgcr, Claus. 8tud. p. 62. 

^ — Syst. Verz. p. 

— Kobclt, Fauna Ja^. p. 75, t. viii, f. 10, 11. 


1878. 

1879. 
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An Clausilia japonica, Crosse (Journ. de Conch. XIX, 1871, p. 228, t. 
XIII, f. 5) ? 

I am by means sure of the cSvrectness of the identification of 
Clausilia Kohensis^ Smith, with japonica^ Crosse, as proposed by Bottgor and 
Kohelt. Crossed diagnosis is very vague and incomplete, and I have 
seen neither figures nor s))ecimens of the ivwQ jetponica. On the other hand, 
there is no doubt that Kobelt’s nipponensis and Kobmsis, Smith, belong to 
one and the same s])ecies, and that Siiiith’s name has the priority. 

Mr. IIungerfonL collected numerous specimens of the t^^pe at Kobi, 
the cyiginal Inabitat, and near Koma Kasunga. A much smaller form from 
Suma Yushi, I propose to distinguish as 
^ r var. PALLENS, nova. 

differt a typf) testa minore — 23 millim longd — tenuiore pallide flavcscenti- 
corned, lamelld inferd meujis elevatd, sitperae in prof undo magis approxi^ 
matd. ' 

7. Ct-austlia oostoma, n. sp., PI. I, Fig. 2. 

Testa elongato fusiform is ^ solidula, suhpellmida, strintiila, corneofusca, 
spira gracilis ajiice obtusOy anfi\ 12 — 12J- ^ubplani, ultimus suhdistortus 
rotundatus ; apertura oi'iforrnis^ suhrecta, peristoma continuum, solutum, 
expansum, r/fexiusculum, superne leviter sinualum. Lamella supera mar* 
ginalis, obliqua, cum spirali contigua, infefl^marginem hand attingens, re^ 
trorsum valde elcmta, spiraliter tor ta, fere horizontal is, intus ultra lameU 
lam spiralem producla, lamella subcohmellnris emersa usque ad marginem 
protracia ; plica priniupalis mediocr is, palatalis supera brevis cum princu 
pali diver gens, inf era obsoleta rel nulla, lunella nulla,^ Clausilium latissU 
mum sicut precedent is speciei, 

Alt. 2b J, lat. 5.^, apert. long. 6, lat. 4J millim. 

II An. Only three specimens from Hakoni. 

A near relation to the preceding species, hut sufficiently distingtyshed 
by the more elongate shape, the thinner shell, the very regular oviform 
aperture, the more valid an^still more spirally twisted, nearly horizontal 
lower parietal lamella, the much more divergent upper, and obsolete’ lower, 
palatal plait. 

e. Group of CL Yohohammsis, Crosse =: Megalophaedusa, Buttg. (Clausilienstudion, 
p. G2). 

8. Clausilia vasta. 

‘ 1877. Clausilia vasta, Bottgor, Claus. Stud. p. 62. 

1878. — ^ Jahrb. D. M. G. v, p. 61, t. iii, f. 4. 

— Syst. Verz. p. 66, 

1879. — Kobolt, Fauna Jap. p. 82, t. viii, fj 16. 

Hal. Nagasaki. 
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9. Claustlta ducalis. 

1876. Clamilia ducalis^ Kobolfc, Jahrb. D. M. Q-. iii, p. 152, t. v, f. 7. 

1^877. — — Bottger,^laus. Shid. p. G3. 

1878. Sysfc. Vcrz. p. 66. * 

18?9. . Kobclt, Fauna Jap. p. 83, t. viii, f. 10, 

Two magnificent specimens of a MefjalopUaedusa from flakoni agree 
fairly well with Kobelt’s diagnosis and figure of Chiusilia dncnlis. They 
are, however, longer — 38 millitn. instead of 30, — of a dark chestnut colour 
with a slight violet tint, not “ yellowish horntcoloured” {luteo-cornea) as 
Kobelt describes his C. ducalis^ and the subcoluinellar lamoll.i is completely 
immersed so that it can only be seen by holding the shell in an obliquo 
position. There being but two specimens known of Clau.'iilin ducalis^^t 
seems advisable to class the specimeiuiLCollectod by Mr. llungbrford with 
that species provisionally, although they ma;^^ deserve a nev/ name as a 
variety. , 

d. Group of Chmsilia cyhndricay Gray = Cylindrojihaeihisay Buttgor (Claus. Stud, 
p. 64). 

10. Claustlta OKAjjjiLTSPTTiA, n. sp., PI. T, Fig. 3. 

Testa elontjaiofusiformis, suhcijlindriea, icnern^ pelhwida, sithUlIler 
costulato-siriata^viridijlava, anfracMis 10-11 suhplani siituni valde distinct d 
discreti ; apadura parva^ suh^liq^aa^ rotunda (o-piriformis^ peristoma con- 
tindum ^oJuiumf superne leviter sinuatum, breviter ccepansum. Lamella 
parietalis supera 'tj^arpinalis, obliqua, satis valida, cum spirali continua, 
infera remotissima, vix conspicua, suhcolumcllaris immersa ; plica p>rinci’- 
palis mediocris, lunula nulla, plicae palatales ires qmrum prima ct tertia 
suhcwquales, media brevis, Clausilium an^ustum linguifurme, acumina- 
tum, 

, Alt. OJ- — 13 J, diam. 2, apert. long. 2, lat. li millim, 

Hab, Near Kobi. • 

\ very well-marked^pecies, which I can only compare to Chiusilia 
cylindrica, Gray. The slender, subcylindric^ shape, the small aperture, 
the absence of a lunella, the very remote and oolique lower parietal lamella, 
tlie immersed .subcolumellar lamella indicate its relation to the group 
Cylindrophaedusa created by Bdttger for Cl. cylindrical It difiers, besides 
size, shape, colouring, and sculpture of the shell, by the spiral lamella com- 
pletely continuous with the lamella supera injitead of “ fere contigua,^’ by 
the three palatal plaits instead of two. I think, therefore, that the Japanese 
species has to be placed in the group Cylindrophaedma. The clausilifim 
is like that of the next group, Ilemiphaedusa, 

•Before passing on to the last-named group, I shall here enumerate two 
new species which^do not vejy well agree with any of Bcittger’s subsections 
of Thaedusa, and for which I should propose to make a new group, if I 
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knew any species of Bottger’s Acrophaedma (1. c. p. 64). This group, com- 
prising two Javanese Clausilia 3 , C. Jungltuhni^ Phil., and cornea^ Phil., is 
perhaps the only one to which these ' novelties could bo refer^d. On 
the other liand, there arc relations to the first subgroup (“ Formenkreis*') 
of Hemiphaedusa, Unfortunately, Mr. Hungerford collected only a few 
specimens of each, and I have been unable to study the clausilium of either 
species. The decision whether they belong to Hemiphacdusa as a special 
subgroup or ought to form a new group by themselves has to be reserved 
until more material wjJl allow the breaking up of some specimens. 

11. Clausilia SEBiciNA, n. sp., PI. I, Fig. 4. 

Testa^iwntricosulofmiformissolida cornea sultiliter stria tula sericina ; 
anfr, 10 — lOJ convexiusculi sutura dislincta^ uliimus suhdislorlusy haud 
magis striatus ; npertiira subohligna^ roUmdato-piriformis ; peristoma coti- 
tinuum, so\ntum, valde incrassatum. Lamella siijwra vaJida^ obliqua^ ad 
margincm diiscendens, cum s]pirali contigua, infvra nntrorsum rix conspicua, 
suhtus truncata, subcolumellaris vix eniersa ; plica principalis profunda, 
in apertura hand con spicua, palatales duo, sV/pera brevis, sccunda pimctifor^ 
misvel obsoleta, inf era lunellague nullae. Clausilium ? (non vidi), 

Alt. 22-a, lat. 5, apart, long. SJ, latt 4 millim. • 

var. MiNOB alt, 20^ millim, anfract, 11, lamella subcolumellaris inu 
mersa. • 

Hah. Two sjiecimons of the typical form from»Chinsinji, and one 
specimen of the smaller variety from Yumagaaishi. 

Tlie palatal plaits might be comi>ared to those in group Stei'cophae^ 
dusa, from which our species is otherwise widely different. The lower 
parietal lamella refers Cl, sericina to Hemiphacdusa. 

« 

12. Clausilia caiiyostoma, ii, sp., PI. I, Fig. 5. « 

• 

Testa ventricosofusiformis solidula, striatula, pallidc cornea, anfr, 9 
sub 2 )lani suturd distinetd clticreti, iillimus penuHimo vix altior ; apertura 
rot undata, subobrupua ^ peristoma contimvum, superne haud sinuatum, brevis 
ten' solutum, expansum, incTassatum, Lamella supera ihediocris, ol/iigiia, 
cum spirali continm, infera valde remota, parva, intus furcata, subcolumel^ 
laris immersa ; plica principalis valida, longa, lunella nulla, plicae palata- 
les troe ventrales quarum prima et tertia suhaequales, breves, secun^a punc~ 
tifermis, Clausilium ? 

Alt. 14i, lat StJ, apert long. 3^, lat. 3 millim. 

Hab. Kobi ; four specimens. 

This novelty likewise does not seem to fit into any of Dr. Bottger’s 
subdivisions of Fhaedma, The lower parietal lamella reminds one of that 
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of CL suhgibhera^ also of CL hyperolia^ v. Mart. The palatal ‘ plicae’ are 
60 far up in the shell that they are visible above the aperture, a positio n 
for which Ad. Schmidt has introduced the appropriate term “ ventralis.” 
The same position of the “ plicae palatales” occurs in GL aurantiaca^ Bottg. 
Our species 'difEers from the group Seinipliaedusa by the immersed sub- 
columellar lamella, and the absence of a lunella. The small number of 
specimens prevented the examination of the clausilium, and, as mentioned 
before, the final classification of this* species and 01, sericina has to bo 
reserved. • ^ 

e, G-roup of Clausilia pluviatilis^ Bens z= Kemiphaedma^ Biittg. (1. c p. 66). 
a. Subgroup of Clausilia validiusculay y. Mart. 

13. Cla-Usilia iETiiTOPS, n. sp., PI. I, Fig. 6. , 

Testa clongatofmiformia soliday strMa, ohucure castaneofusca, anfr. 
12^ subplani ; apei'tura subohliqm, ovali~p ir if oT^miSy peristoma nat is incras^ 
satuTiiy vix solutumy reflexurn, alholabiatum. Lamella stqjera obliguay mar- 
ginalis cmn spirali conliguay infera oMiqae ascendens in profmido drxtror- 
sum rctortay suhcolumcllaris modica, emiersay margincm attingens. Tlica 
principalis mediocrisy sat profunfluy palatales ires latcralcs obliguae guarum 
onedia minory lunella nulla, Clausilium ? 

Alt. 33, lat. GJ, apert. long lat. millim. 

Hah. The unique sjiecimcn was collected near Nagasaki. 

(This fine Clausilia is a near relation of Cl, Hickonisy Bottg., with which 
is has all the characteristics of the closing apparatus in common. It differs, 
however, by the habitus (which has nothing of the curious claviform shape 
of Cl,* llickonis^ but is rather slender), the considerably larger size, tlio 
dark brown colour, and some smaller differences of the lamella) and plica) ; 
so that I do not hesitate to make it a separate .species. 

• 14. Clausilia tetb^^ptyx, n. sp., PI. I, Fig. 7. 

* i^esta fusiformisy solidulay spird gracilis attenuatd apice acutiusculo, 

subtiliter costulato-striatay corneofusca ; anfr. ^^2 convex iusculi ; apertu^a 
piriformi-ovatUy subohliguay marginibus paraffelis, peristoma continuumy 
supeme leviter solutuniy lev iter incrassatum et expansum ; lamella super a 
subohlfgua, marginalis cum spirali continuay infera sjnraliter recedens, hnud 
furcatUy antrorsum complanata, subcolumellaris vaUda, emersay marginem 
attingens, Tlica prineipalis longUy palatales ^guatuor guarum prima et 
guarta subaeguales majoresy mediae suhaeguales minor es, Clausilium satis, 
angustwruy ant ice Jiaud incrassatuniy rotundato acuminatum, * 

Alt. 17 — 18, lat. 4, apert. long. 4, lat. S-J millim. 

Hab. Fujisawa. 

By the shape hf the clausilium and the four palatal plaits instead of 
a lunella this form belongs to the subgroup of CL validiusculu, v. Mart. 
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It is well characterised by the small size, the less solid shell, the sculpture, 
the less oblique upper parietal lamella. 

jS. SuLgroup of Clamilia platydcrd^ y. Mart. 

15. Claustlia platydeua. 

1876. Clausilia platydera, y. Martens, Jahrb. D. M. G. iii, p« 36^. 

1877. — - Biittger, Claus. Stud. p. 67. 

1878. — Sysi. Verz. p. 57. 

1879. Kobolt, Fauna Jap. p. 91, t. ix, f. 9. 

var. ELONOATA, '-Bottger, Syst. Verz. Clausilia, p. 57. 

Mr. Hungerford collected some elongate slender forms of 27^ — 29^ 
millim. in length at Nara. These I think are Bottger’s var. elongata. 

Another form was found numerous near Kobi. It is more ventricose, 
has a more solid shell, a broader and rounder aperture than the type ; the 
lunella is shaped nearly fis in Bottger’s var. lambda (Claus. Stud. p. G7), 
forming a right or obtuse angle with the plica 2)ri7icipalis, On the other 
hand, the peristome is always solifte above and the subcolumellar lamella 
always roaches the margin, while Bottger says of his variety, “ peristoma 
superne solutum,” “ lamella subcolumellaris This form 

iherefore shows a transition from the type to var. la^nlda, and might deserve 
a new name as a variety or a subvariety. 

IG. Claustlia rusANOENSis, n. sp., PI. T, Fig. 8. 

Testa g7*acili-fmifo7*miH inte^'dum decollata^ solid ala^ sUnalaVt^ cornea ; 
anfr, 12 coiivexmsciili, sulimi satis prof and a disjimcfi ; apertura recta^ 
hasi recedens, ovato-jurif or mis, peristoma conlinaitm, sohiiam, widiqae cx~ 
panstivi et rejlexum, alholabiatum. Jamclla supera valida, obliqxia, margi-‘ 
naUs,cim siiirali conthma, inf era a marginc satis remofa ohlique ascendens, 
fw'cata, in prof undo dextrqrsam retorta, intus lamelhwi spiralem supe^'ans, 
subcolumellar is inime^'sa. Plica princ/jnilis mcdiocris, lunella cum plied 
paiatali supeidoi'c et inferiore parvis conuexa Jigwam liite^'ae graecae \ 
instar foi'mans, Glnusilium angustum, 

alt. 27 — 30, hit. 5, apert. long. G, lat. 4 millim. 

Had. Chin-sin- ji. 

Nearly related to Clausilia plafgde^'a, especially to the var. elongatUy 
this fine form offers by the much slenderer shape, the invisible subcblumel- 
lar lamella, the more tAvisted lower parietal lamella etc , sulTicient differ- 
ences to deserve a new nam?, which 1 have formed ^rom Fusang, the old 
poetic name of Japan. 


17. Clausilia aurantiaca, Bottger. 

1877. Clausilia aurantiaca, Bottger, Claus. Stud. p. 68. 

1878. — — — Syst. Verz. p* 57. 

Jahrb, I) M. G. v, p. 101, t. iv, f. 5. 

Kobolt, Fauna Jap. p. 95, t. ix, f. 11. 


1879. 
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var. MINOR, V. Moll. Differt a typo testd minore, graciliore^ peristo- 
mate vix incramito, lamella suhcolumellari immcrsd. vel vix emersd — mar^^ 
ginem hc^d attingente. • ^ 

Alt. 8^ — 11 millim. 

Hab. Nara. 

The differences above mentioned excepted, tliis dwarf variety agrees 

very well with the type, especially in the orange- brown colour. 

• 

18. ClAUSILIA BlLABrtATA. ^ 

1876. Clamilia bihthrata^ E. Smith, (^piart. J. of (Vmchol., Febr. p. 130. 

1877. — Ij6tti*or, (.‘l;ius. Stud. p. 68. 

1878. — Syst. Vorz. p. 3S. 

— Jaliil). 13. ]M. Ci. V, p. 103, 1. 6. 

1879. — Kohclt, Fauna. Jap. p. 06, t. ix, f. 13. • 

• Hab. Kobi. * ^ 

7 . Subgroup of Claimlia fn/perolia^ v. Mart. 

* 19. ClaUSTLTA lirPKROLIA. 

1877. Clauftilta hyperoUa, E. vcm Miirton«, Sitz. Ibn*. Qes. Nat. Fr. 17 April, 

p. 110 

_ Bbttgoi' Claus. Stud. p. GO 

1878. . ^Syst. Vor/.. p. 08 

1879. — Kobclt, Fainiii Jap. p. 90, t. ix, f. 13. 

’Two»specimens collected by Mr. Hungerford near Jolsulca, I think I 
can safcl}^ identify witli E. von Martens’ sj)ocies, although I have seen but 
one not ffuite full grown specimen of the latter. Diagnosis and iigure 
agree very well. 

20. Clattstlta rectatjtna, n. sp., PI. I, Fig. 9. 

Testa f asiformis, solidahtf suhpellucida, striatala, pallide cornea ; 
anfr. l.\ \ tUtimus pemdtimo subaeipialis^ irregular iter cost alaius ; apertura 
^suhohJiqua, tetragono-pirifiormis^ peHstoma continuum^ sohitum^ expansum^ 
valde incrassalum, rejlexiusculam. Lamella supera valida mar ginem attin^ 
gens cum spirali contigua^ infera antrorsum fere ohsolcta, retrorsum subvert 
ticaliter ascendens, in margine peristomatis incrassata, nodal if era ; lamella 
suhcoltlhnellaris valida emersa usque ad marginem producta^ fossuld ah 
inferd discrela. Plica principalis ohsoleta punctiformis cum lunelld reetd 
conjuncta, plica suturalis post lunellam una hrevissima, palatales nullae, 

Alt. 18 — 20, lat. 4, apert. long. 4, lat. 3 millim. 

Hab. Kamatokogiro. 

By its peculiar inner structure this remarkable shell can only be com- 
pared* with the last mentioned species, with which it has in common the 
almost vertical and'receding lower parietal lamefla, the long and straight 
2 
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Junar plait, and the strongly emersed snbcoluinellar lamella. It is, however 
siilHciently characterised as a separate species by the sliortjp/im principalis 
(wliich does not exist in G. liypevolia)^ the existence of a short sutural plait, 
the want of spiral linos on the epidermis, the horny colour, and the lower , 
end of the lamella inf era. This is more spirally twisted, gradually 

evanescent towards the peristome, but again thickens on the margin into 
a small knob, while the same lamella of O. hyperulia is cut oif abruptly. 

21. Claitsilt;i: aptycuia, n. sp., PL I, Fig. 10. 

Testa ventricosulofusiformis^ solida, suhpcllnciJuy suhtilissime striata- 
la, pallide Jlavescens, snepe decollata ; anfi\ 11 i convex i itscidi^ ultnnm 
penult imo,sid)ae(pttalis, aperlum suholdifiua rot undatoJetratjona, peristoma 
continuum, solufum, imlde incrassalum, rcfvxinseitlum. Lamella supera 
maryinnlis, mediocris, cum spiral i coutiyua, iujeru anlrorsiim obsoleta, sub- 
tus iruHcara, verticalitcr ascendens, itilus tail idissinia ante lamellam spira- 
lem tcnucni evnnesccnlcm ahriiptc desinens, Inmelln subcolumcHaris ralida 
vmersa usque ad maryiuem producta. Tlicae pala tales nullae, lunella 
obsoleta, Clausilium satis anquslum, marrjinibm paralhlis,antice rotunda- 
turn. 

Alt. 22, lat. 41, apert, long. 5, hit. 4 milliin, 

11a n. IJakoni. 

Another interesting novelty of the subgroup of C hyperolia, nearly 
related to the two preceding species, but larger than either of them 
and somewhat more veiitrico.NO There are not any palatal plaits and 
even the lunella is in some specimens entirely obsolete, in the otliers 
there is a thin layer of calcareous matter parallel with the outer edge of 
tl»c clausilium. TJie sj)iral lamella is very low and thin and its inner end 
almost evanescent, altliougli it extends beyond tlie inner end of the lamella 
inf era. The hitter is comparatively shoit, but very thick and high. Its 
abruptly cut off outer end is more like that of Cl hyperolia, but somewhat 
more visible in the aperture ; it then ascends vertically almost without any 
sjural twist and occupies nearly half the width of the whorl, the inner end 
being again truncated. 

The systematic arrangement of those three species ought to be : recta- 
tuna, hyperoUa, aptyebia, the first having rudimentary principal and sutural 
j)hiits and being thereby more nearly related to the preceding groups. 

I have, however, .given Claiisilia hyperolia the fii’st place as the only 
species hitherto described. 
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IJ. — Clausilia Nevilliana, atnew Species from the Nicohars, 

^ O. F. vox Mollexuorvf, Pii. D. 

(Ilccoivod Juniuiry loth ; — Read April 5tli, 1882.) 

Clattstlta xicvrLiJANA, n. .‘5p., PL I, Kijr. U. 

Testa elongato fmifonnis^ subtilitci' oblique strintnl<ufasca^ nitidula ; 
anfr, 10 convexinsculi, aper/nra medioerh\ferff vertir^tlis, ehngato-pirijor- 
•mis^ sinulo recto perlonqo, peristoma continuum^ solntum^ tcnvcy hrecissivie 
eofpansum^ suprrne prof unde shmntum fere rnigulotum. Lamella sifpera 
obliqua^ marginalise ralida, cum lamella spirali confhim^ inf era ^ a supera 
valde remota, spiral Her rccedens^ brev^ssime conspictia. LHea*principalis 
long a ^ palaiales d me major es prof andae, vcnl rales, {ant ice intuenti supra 
aperturam conspicitae), lunella nulla Glausilinni f {non vidi.)t ‘ 

Alt. 20, lat. 4, apert. long. 4, lat. 3 inillijn. 

IIar. Tills very lino novelty was discoverod by Mr.^de Koopstorff on 
tLe island of Camorta, Nicobar.^, uiidor a falltni tree in a damp place. 

The small nundicr of sjjocimciis — I have seen but two — has provtMiicd 
as yet the examination of the iyner structure of tliis interi'sting new 
Clausilia. Tln.^ is the more to bo r(*greited as it docs not seem to 
belong to the same group as the only other species of the genus hitlicrto 
recorded froiii the Nicohars, 0/. Zeleb. Tliis species (of which 

1 have seen oiiespecinienin Prigade Surgeon llungerford’s collection) is nearly 
related to 67. Pfr., and should find its jdace in Ltittger’s second 
section of Lhaedusa {Vseiidoncnid) and therein in the 5th subgroup (“ For- 
menkreis”) of Cl. javana. Our Clausilia nevilliana, has notliing of the 
Neniji-like shape of that group, effected by the small ii umber of whorls, 
the very large aperture, which is more or less protracted below. Jt is on 
• the cRntrary rather slender, the ajiertiire is rather small and though not 
very oblicjue still not (juito vertical. Tlie c]o>ing apparatus agrees pretty 
well with the characters given by Bottger of his section Acrophaedusa 
(Clausilienstudien, p. Gl), viz , a very long “principal plait,*' two or tlireo 
rathei»long and d^ep palatal plaits, ho luncdla, small parietal lamellae, piri* 
form aperture, not dilatate peristome. This grou)) was created for two 
Javanese species, Cl. cornea and juiiglnHim, Phil., and includes the Indian 
forms Cl. monlicola, Godw.-Aust., and aracana, I’licob. Fnless the break- 
ing up of a specimen sliould necessitate a different classltication, I thhik 
that Clausilia nevilliana can more safely be considered to be an Acropliae- 
dusa^ 
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III. — Descriptions of some new Asiatic Clausili®. 

Dp O. F. VON Mollendouff, Ph. D. , 

(Received and read May Srd, 1882). 

Claxtstlta (Pseudonenta) anrersonfana, n. sp., PI. I, Fig. 12. 

Testa veniricosu}o-fasiformiSj solitlula, suhtilissime striatula^ fere 
laevigata, paUiile comeofmea, apice ohtusiusculo ; anfr. 10 convex iiisculi, 
uUinius valde attenuatm, suhtiis rotandatm^ distinct ins striatus ; aperfura 
parum ohligua, oblique piriformis^ peristoma cent inunm, valde solutum, 
expansum, reflexiusculiim, pallide cornemi. Lamella, parictalis supera 
ohliqua^ sat validity cam spirali continita, infera crassa ante marginem 
suhabrupic^desinens, sitbco/amellaris immersa, Dlica 2 ^^dncipalis valde 
elongat a,, palatal es tres subventrales, divtrgentes, injlma arcuata, Qlausi- 
Hum Y 

Alt. 20, lat. 4, apert. long 4-ir, lat. 31 mill. 

Hab. In insula Mergui provinci® Tenasserim leg. Dr. Anderson. 

This fine new Clausilia, of wliiclu Dr. Anderson discovered only two 
specimens in Mergui, is, as Mr. Nevill justly pointed out to me, nearly 
related to 67. insignis, Gould, of the same province, to which speeies 
Dr. IJdttger has assigned a separate group (“ Porinenkreis*')*in his sub- 
section Dseudonenia of Dhaedasa, It differs b^'^ the smaller size, less 
vcntricoso shape, the' number of whorls 10 instead of 9, the more elongate 
and oblique aperture, the freer and more protruding peristome and its 
pale colouring and by the closing apparatus. The latter is much more 
immersed inasmuch as the palatal j^laits of CL insignis are lateral, while 
those of our novelty are nearly ventral and are, together with the inner 
end of the very long pfincipal plait, con.spicuous in the penultimate i^horl 
above the aperture, liesides, the number of palatal plaits is only three 
against live of Gl. insignis. 

I add the diagnoses of two new Japanese species, which have recently 
been obtained by Brigade Surgeon Hungerford. ^ 

Clausilia micbopeas, n. sp, 

I 

Testa gracilis, elongato-fnsiformis, tenera, pellucida, subtiliter costu^ 
lata ; pt all ide cornea; anfr.^i^ convexiusculi, apertura rotandafo-pirifor^ 
mis, peristoma continuum, solutum, expansum, r^exiusculum, alholahiatum. 
Lamella parictalis supera marginalis ohliqua sat valida cum spiralLcon* 
tinua, infera valde remota, vix oonspicua, subcojumellarii immersa. Plica 
principalis sat brevis, palatalis una supera brevis lateralis, interdum 
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secunda punctiformis, Olausilium linguiforme^ marginibm parallelism 
subtus acuminatmirn hand incrassatum. 

Alfc.»10i-lU, lat. 21-21, apcrt/alfc. 2-2J, lat. lJ-2 mill.. 

Hab. % Ad lacum Cliiiisinji insula> Nippon log. cl. U. Hmigorford. 

Aflinis Cl. gracilispirae differt nuincro aiifractumn iniiiore, babitu 
minus gracili, aperfcura paullo majore, plica princi[)ali brovioro, plica pala- 
tali (plenimque) unica. Speciem utranupie ad subscctioncni Cglindro^ 
pliaedmam Boettgori refcrendam esse exisliino. * 

ClAUSTLIA (llEMIPn.BDtJfcJA) SUBIJLINA, 11. sp. 

Testa gracili-fmiformis^ suhtilUer striatula, soUdala, suhpellacidam 
f cornea^ anfr, 10 suhpla^ii, idtimiis rotimdatm suhinjlutus, ragosg-striatm, 
apertura rotundato -piriformis^ peristoiim solufam, expuustim^ rellexiusca-- 
lunt, incrassatum, albo-labiatum, super ne sinifn'itum. Liunclla parietalig 
supera marginalis valida, obllqua, cum spirnli ealida contuitid ; inf era 
remota, antrprsum evanescens, nod alum ad marginrm entif/rns, subcohimel^ 
laris emersa. TUca principalis modica^ palatnlis snprrit. dirrrgvns, lunidla 
lateralis sitbobsoJefa vcl 2 ant 3 puncf i/oruiihus conjlaentibus 

constitiUa. Clausilium llnguiforme sat angustum subtus rol undalo-alLcnua- 
turn baud incrassatum. • 

Alt. KJj lat. 3, apert. alt. 3i, lat. 2? mill. 

• TIa}». Ad lacum Cbinsinji msuLo Nippon log. cl. 11. Ilungorford 
6peciuieii uiiicum. 


Ex3*lanation of Platf. T. 


Fig. 1. 

ClausiUa hnugrtfurdiana,, n. sp., x 2, ij. 2. 

Fig. 2. 

— 

ou'itomay 11 . sp., nat. sizi^, p. 1. 

Fig. 3. 

— 

grncifispira, n. sj»., x 2, p. 5. 

Fig. 4. 

— 

soricinUy n. sp.,»x 2, ji, 0. 

Hg. 5. 

— 

canjgsloina, n. sp , x 2, p. fJ. 

Fig. 6. 

— 

oithlopH, n. sp., nat. sizf., yi, 7. 

Fig. 7. 

— 

tetraptyx, ii. sp., x 2, j). 7. 

Fig. 8. 

— 

fusdPyemh, n. sp., nat. size, p. 8. 

Fig. 9. 

— 

rectalunciy n. sp., x 2, p. J). 

FiS- 10. 

— ^ 

aplyvhift, n. sp., x 2, p. 10. 

Fig. 11. 

— 

nevilliana, n. sp., x 2, p. 11, 

Fig. 12. 

— 

wullerstorpiy Morcli, nat. sizo, p. H 

Fig. 13. 

’ 

andersoiiiana, n. sjj,, x 2, p. 12, 
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IV. — Second List of Diurnal 'Lepidoptora inhabiting the Nicobar Islands. 
By J. WqoD-MASON, Deputy Superintendent of the Indian Museum, 
Calcutta, and L. de NiCE'vJiiLE. , 

[Received .April 10th ; — Read May 3rd, 1882,] 

(With Plate III.) 

IIHOPALOCEKA. 

Family NYMPHALID^. 

Subfamily D^inain^. 

1. Hadena stmtlts, var. nicobakica, W.-M. & de N. 

J. A. S'., 15. 1881, vol. 1, pt. ii, p. 226, S ? (woodcut). 



Vpperside. Underside. 



TJpperside. ? • Und^'sxds. 


Great Nicobar. 

2. llANArs EiMNiACE, Cramer. 
Naukowri, Kamorta, 9 ,ud Katscliall. 
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8. Danais AGLAioiDES, Fcldcr. 

Nankowri, Kamorta, Kar Nicobar, Katschall, Triiikut, and Great 

Nicobar. ^ 

4. Danais oenttia, Cramer. 

Nankowri, Kar Nicobar, Kamorta, and Katscball. 

5 . Danais cnnrsippus, Linn. 

One male from Kafcschall. 

6. Danais heoesippus, var. ne^tppfs, Felder. 

Nankowri and Great Nicobar. 

7. EupiiffiA ESPERi, Felder. 

Kamorta, Katscball, Pulo Kondul, and Triiikiit. 

* 8. Eupl(ea CASTELNAur, Felder. 

Kar Nicobar; and Mergiii, Lower Tannasserini. 

*‘l). Eupl(ea novaRvE, Felder. 

Kar Nicobar (Felder) ; and Upper Tennass*oriin. 

10. Eupl(ea camorta, Moore. 

Nankowri, Katscball, Kamorta, and Kjir Nicobar. 

11. EuPLOflA SIMULATRIX, W.-M. & do N., FI. Ill, Fi^ 1 , 2 y , 

J. A. S. B. 1881, vol. 1, p. 229, S J p* 228, 9 (as uborrant 9 of A. ( (tiuorta from 

Gt. Nic.). ^ 

9 . Wings above and below all ligbtor and more broadly bordered 
externally with paler of much the same tint as in E. camorta. 

Anterior wings above with an increasing series of three subapical spots, 
an elongated subcostal spot, a minute dot near the end of the ccdl, and 
a larger one just beyond it near the base of the interspace between the 
second and third median veinlcts, all white. 

Posterior wings above spotless. 

Wings below with the discal spots of all, and tlio subapical ones of tlie 
anterior pair, larger and more prominent, but with the suhmarginal sci ies of 
•the pt)sterior incomplete rfind less distinct, only tvv#Bpock-like rei)rescnta- 
tives of them being present in one wing and throe in the other, with a 
short linear dash between the submedian and the first branch of tlie mtulian 
forming a seventh circumcellular mark in the posterior ones, and with all 
the sp»ts colouredfas in the m«ale. 

A second and smaller .specimen approaches the male in the colour 
of the upperside and in the breadth of the pale outer bonlers ; it lacks 
the seventh circumcellular mark, and has only one indistinct representative 
of the submarginal series of dots, on the underside of the po.sterior wings> 

Length of the anterior wing 1*88 — 1’51 ; whence expanse = 3*8G 
—318. 

Great Nicobaix 

Appears to be very closely allied to the Javan E. sepulchralis^ Butler. 
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Subfamily Sattbin^. 

12. MrcALBSis MEDUS, Fabr. 

Nankowrij. Kamorta, Katschall, arM Great Nicobar. * 

13. Mtcalests dbusta, Cramer. i 

Nankowri, Kamorta, Kar Nicobar, Katscliall, and Great Nicobar* 

14. Melakitis ismkne, Cramer. 

S ? . Kamorta. 

15. Eltmnias ArrMTJS, W.-M^ & de N., PI. Ill, Fig. 3 ^, 49 . 

Kar Nicobar, Pwlo Kondul, Kamorta, and Katschall. 

Subfamily Nrivrp HALING. 

16. ipETHOSTA NficonAiucA, Felder. 

Nanko^wri, Pulo Kondul, and Great Nicobar. 

17. CnmiiooiTBOA NroonAuiCA, VV.-M. & de N., PI. Ill, Fig. 5 ^ * 
J. A. S.*B. 1881, vol. I, p. 231, d*. 

Great Nicobar. < 

18. Messauas EBYMANTnis, var. ktkobabica, Felder. 

Kamorta, Katschall, and Great Nicobar, 

19. Atella ALCirPE, Cramer. 

Katschall. 

20. PiBAMEis CAKDUJ, Linn. 

Kamorta. 

•21. JTJ^sO^'IA ASTEBTE, var. NIBOBABTENSIS, Fcjder. 

Kar Nicobar {FcUler). 

22. JuNONfA la():mej)ta, Linn. 

Kamorta, Nankowri, and Katschall. 

23. Hypolimnas misippits, Linn. 

S Nankowri and ? Katscliall. 

24. Hypolimnas POLINA, Linn. » 

Great Nicobar and Tillangschong. ^ 

25. Neptis NJCOBAiucA, Moorc. 

Kamorta, Nankowri, Kar Nicobar, and Katschall. 

•26. Nepxis matuta, Hubiier. 

Nankowri {Felder), 

27. Neptis aiananda, Moore. 

Kar Nicobar. 

28. Tanaecia cibabitis, Hewitson. 

Nankowri. 


Family ERYClNIDiE. 
29. Abtsaba BiFASciATA, Moore. 

Kai' Nicobar. 
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Family hYCJENlDM. 

80. CUEETIS THETTS, Drury. 

Nabkowri and Trinkut. * 

**^31. Castaliub M7..NLUENA, Felder. 

Kondul (Felder). 

32. Lamptdes iEiiATTTTS, Fabr. 

Xamorta, Nankowri, Triiikut, and Kabschall. 

33. Lamptdes pandata, Morsfielcl. ^ 

Nankowri, Karnorta, Katscball, and Trinkut. 

31. Lamptdes sthabo, Fabr. 

Nankowri, Karnorta, and Trinkiit. 

35. Lamptdes PAnnnASiua (Fabr.), Ilorsficld. 

Nankowri and Katscball. 

, 36. Lamptdes ptato, var. ntcobatiicus,*W.-M. & do N. 

Nankowri, Karnorta, Trinkut, and Katscball. 

37. Lamptdes audates, Moore. 

Karnorta, Katscball, and Nankowri. 

38. Lamptdes plumbeomicans, var. nicobabccus, W.-M. & do N. 
Katscball. 

*39. Lamp IDES cne.tus, Fabr, ♦ 

Karnorta (Moore), 

*40. . Lamptdes ktntcdbka, Felder. 

Kar Nicobar (Folder) and Nankowri (Moore), 

*41. Lamptdes icankena, Felder. 

Kar Nicobar (Felde^'). 

*42. Lamptdes kondul ana, Felder. 

Kondul (Felder). 

^*43. Lamptdes MAcnornTnALMA, Felder. 

’ Pulo Milo (Felder), 

44. Lamptdes eosAion, Fabr. 

Nankowri. 

45. Poltommatus karsandba, Moore. 

Karnorta, Katscball, and Trinkut. 

4tf. POLYOMMATUS SANOEA, MoorC. 

Karnorta, Katspball, and Trinkut. 

47. HypQLTCiENA TiiECLOiDES, Felder. > 

Nankowri and Katscball. 

*48. Stthon suobiva, var. abeca, Felder. 

Kar Nicobar (Felder'). 

49. Stthon eamobta, Felder. 

Numerous males from Karnorta, Nankowri, and Kar Nicobar ; and 
numerous females from Kamort^ ; Grreat Nicobar (Felder). 
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^50. Deitdobix obseib, Howitson. 

Kamorta (JMoore). 

51. Mtbina atymnus, Cramer. ^ 

Nankowri. 

Family PAPILIONIDiE. 

Subfamily PiEBlNiE. 

52. Tebias hecabe, Linn. 

Kamorta, Katschafl, and Nankowri. 

53. Tebias njkobabiensis, Foldor. 

Kamorta; and Kar Nicobar {Felder), 

51. Tebias dbona, Horsfield. 

Kamorta, Nankowri, and Katscball. 

55. Taciiybis hippo, var. uippoides. 
rap, Cramer, Tup. lixot. 1779, iii, pi. cxcv, fiiya. H. C, 

A pair from Kamorta are nearest to the N. -Eastern Indian variety 

(T, hippoides, Mooro, Trans. Ent. Soc. Lond. 1881, p. 312, d ? ) ; diJl’cring 
only ill the wings of the male being not quite so broadly margined with 
brown either above or below. 

50. Taciiybis panda (Godart), Snell, v. Vollenhoven. 

Great Nicobar. 

57. Taciiybis paxjlika, var. oalathea, Folder. 

Males and a female from Nankowri, Katscball, and Great Nidobar. 

The specimen of the latter sox differs from N.-B*. Indian and Madras 
ones only in having the base and outer margin of the posterior wings washed 
with sulphureous. 

*58. Catopsilia cbocale, Cramer. 

Kamorta {Moor^, 

59. PiEBis coBONis, var. ltchenqsa, Moore, 

Kar Nicobar and probably Kamorta,* ^ ‘ 

Subfamily PAPiLiONiNiB. 

CO. Papilio ABTSTOLOcniiE, var. CAMOBTA, Moore. 

Nankowri, Kar Nicobar, Kamorta, Katscball, and Great Nicobar. 

61. Papilio polypes, var. nikobabits, Felder. * • 

Males and females of the let form from Nankowri and Kar Nicobar ; 
males from Pulo Kondul and Great Nicobar ; and one female " of the 
2nd form from Nankowri or Kamorta. 

' *62, Papilio aoamemnon, Linn. 

Kamorta {Moore), 

Family HESPEEIIDiE. 

*63. Taoiades helfebi, Felder. 

Pulo Milo {Felder), 
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'' 64. Tagiades RAVI, Mooro. 

Nankowri, Kamorta, and Katschall. 

65. ’ ISMEWE EXCLAMATJONIS, Fabf. 

One female from Kamorta. 

66. ISMENE MALAYANA, Foldcr. 

Two females from Kamorta, and one from Katscliall wifchotit the 

small semitransparent yellow discal speck between the two ))o.sterior branches 
of tho median vein. 

67. Hesperia colaca, Mooro. 

Kamorta, Nankowri, Katschall, and Trinkut. 

68. Hesperia aona, Mooro. 

Kfimorta {Moore) and Katschall. 

69. - Hesperia karsana, var. saturata. • 

« <9 

Ilc&peria Imrsana^ Mooro, Proc. Zool. Soc. Loud. 1874, p. 570, $ pi. Ixvii, 

6 . 

Much darker and without a trace of spots on tho iipperside. 

One female from Kamorta; and' Kulii, N. W. Himalayas. 

70. Pamphila palmarum, Moore. 

Nankowri and Katschall. 

71. TelJSoonvs ttiyrsis, Fabr. 

•Probably from Nankowri. 

« 

Although upwards of one thousarftl specimens, the product of a whole 
year’s collecting carried on by Mr. do lloepstorff in conjunction with the 
native collectors whom Col. Cadcll, Chief Commissioner of the Andaman 
and Nicobars, had so courteously placed at our disposal, have been examined 
since our lirst little list of Nicobar Buttertlies was published in this Jour- 
nal, have but seven fresh specie^ to add to that list. The meagrencss 
of this result appears to *1)6 entirely due to the exceptional difficulties that 
beset tho path of the collector of zoological specimens at the Nicobars, 
—difficulties arising partly from the unhealthiness of the climate, and partly 
from the visits of the settlement-officers to the more distant and produc- 
tive islands, such as Katschall, Teressa, and Great Nicobar, being necessarily 
so few and of such short duration, but chiefly no doubt from tho alnmst 
complete absenjce of clearings and of paths through the dense and often 
impenetrable forests, and the consequent uniform distribution of attractive 
flowering plants and anthophilous insects, — and not to the poverty of 
the fauna, for the above list speaks to this being a rich one, and, besides, 
it would be unreasonable to suppose that a group of islands clothed, as the 
Nicobars are, almost to the water’s edge, with a rich and fairly varied 
troxncal vegetation only suppor||^ some 70 species, or little more than one 
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third of the number that could in one season be obtained in the Calcutta 
district, which has been under cultivation for ages. But small as the n^t 
results of our \lorlc are, they already afford a tolerably clear indica<:ion that 
the Nicobar fauna, so far as the llhopalocerous portion of it is Concerned, 
possesses a much stronger Makyan element in its composition than that 
of the Andamans, whence we have received twice the number of distinct 
species. It would be premature to attempt a detailed analysis, but we 
cannot allow this opj)ortuivty to pass by without pointing out that, of 
the five recorded species of JHwplcea^ three are unquestionably Malayan 
forms, and that neither of the five is re})resentod either in peninsular and 
northern India or at the Andamans ; that tlie onl}’^ Blymnias is a local 
form of a^Tavan species with a representative in Burneo ; that the Javan 
Tacltyris punda appears ikjver to have been before recorded from any place 
so far to t^ie westvvard a.s (Treat Nicobar; that Hijpolt/aunia tliccloides baa 
hitherto only been reported from the Malay Peninsula and Singapore ; 
that in Sithon Tcamorta and S, areca we have two striking and congeneric 
lycsenids whose afiinitie.s are decidedly Malayan, instead of one, as in the 
Andamans ; and that the Nicobar form of Badena similis more nearly 
resembles tlie Javan than it docs any other, 

In conclusion, we have to state* that in the foregoing list Hesperia 
agm = P. maihias of our former paper (see Moore, Lop. Ceylon, whore the 
differences between these too closely allied forms are for the (irst time 
pointed out), that Euplma casfclnaiu = E 'plicchust^ (]\[r. W. L. Distant 
Laving made out to his own s.itisfacfion and to our.s that Felder’s name has 
priority over Butler’s), and that Cramer = D, plexippus 

(Messrs. IStalvin and (lodman and others having recently sliowii that Linno’s 
Z>. plexippus is not the Oriental species which had so long gone by that 
name, but an American specie.^, and that the former ouglit to be known 
by the name bestowed upon it by Cramer) ; and we ought after leaving 
so pointedly drawn attention to their aijpareut aWsence, also to draw atten- 
tion to fact of the presence, at the Nicobars of ITgpolimms misippus J 
and of Eapilio pohjles ? second form, which latter, however, would appear 
to be of exceedingly rare occurrence. 

An asterisk (*) is prefixed to the names of those recorded species of 
which we have not as yet received specimens. 

Explanation op Tlate III. 

Fig. 1. EnpUm hhmlntriXj W.-M. k do N., 

Fig. 2. ?. 

Fig. 3. Elymnias mimusy W.-M. k do N., ^ . 

Fig. 4. ? . 

Fig. 5. Cirrhochroa nicobaricay W.-M. & de N., J. 
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new and littU-Tcnown Mantodea . — By J. Wood- Mason. 

^ (Koad Auprust 2nd, 1882.) 

Subfamily AMOJiPHOSOELTDiT^:, Stul. 

AmOBPITOSCELIS ANNULtCORNTS. 

Stal, Oefersigt af Kongl. Vctonskaps-Ateid. forhand. Stockholm, 1873, p. 401. 

^ I received an imperfect sjnrit specimen of tins Small but remarkable 
form several years acfo from Nazccrab, Assam ; and, while* I was in Eng- 
land on furlough in 1S77-79, Professor Westwood pres(*ntod mo with a 
dried female which, although also defective in many rcspeet.y^ has those 
parts present' that in the Assam insect aTe absent, and which en^ibles mo to 
complete StaPs somewhat imperfect diagnosis* drawn up from a specimen 
that had lost its abdomen. This ])art is Jong and almost linear, tai)oring 
very slightly and gradually towards the extremity, wliieh extends a short 
distance beyond the closed organs of Hight ; its supra-anal ])late is trian- 
gular with the sides slightly concave, as long as it is broad at the base, and 
carinate ; and the corci are racket- shaped, the basal joints being cylindri- 
cal, the two penultimate ones coinpifcssed and siibfoliaoooiis, and the last 
expanded into a great broadlyoval plate. The anterior iihijc hav(i the 
tarsus inserted rather nearer to the base than to the apex, although from 
Still’s dcscrij)tion — tarsis anticis ante medium ti)>iarmn iusertis” — one 
would have expected to find the reverse of this to ho the case. 

Subfamily EUEMOPIl ILID^E. 

ClKERADODrS BRTJNlVERr, 11 . sp. 

?. Closely allied to Ch. rliomJ^huIJis, Lair , and Ch. Srrmllriy W.-M., 
differing from both hi ^le size, shape, and position of the femoral blotch 
(which is nearly tlirice as long as broad, extends ratlier I'urtlicr in front 
of the ungual groove than it does behind it, and is followed by four black 
puncta arranged along the lower margin of the joint at the bases of alter- 
nate fc 4 )ir.es), andj in having the posterior margin of the [>ronotmn .slightly 
convex instead of concave ; from the foriner in it.s much narrower and 
from the latter in its rather broader tegmina ; and from tlie latter in tlie 
up]) 0 r margin of its fore femora being coarsely granulated, and sinuous 
instead of straight, in which latter res])cct it aj>j»ruaches the former. , 
Had. Santa Pe do Ilogota, New Granada. The nymph from Ilogota 
assigned by^ me (•!. A. S. B., 1880, Vol. XLiX, pt. 11, p. 811) with hc.si- 
tation to Ch. rhomlicoUift agrees perfectly with the specimen hri(*ily de- 
scribed above in the 1‘unn* and colouring of the fure femora and without 
4 
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l)(*longs to the same species, as also in all probability do the specimens 
from New Granada named Ch, atrumaria by Stal. 

Ebemophila^ ajiahica. ” 

Saussnre, Mel. Orthopt. 3 me fasc. Suppl. 1871, p. 378, 9, from Djoddah. 

For the lirst specimen of an Eremophila from the desert country 
on the north -wCiStern frontier of India, I am indebted to Mr. Francis 
Feddon, of the Geological Survey, who obtained it in Western Sind. It is a 
female, and it difF(?rs^from c7e Saussure’s description of the above .specif 
only in having five instead of four spines on the outer edge of the fore 
tibifii. I have recently received from Mr. Murray of the Karachi Museum^ 
three females and two males of the same species, which exhibit a consider- 
able amoif)t of variation in size, in the roughness of the integument, and 
in the number of spines on the out(ir edge of the fore tibiae, two specimens 
having oijy four and another only throe developed on one tibia but the 
usual number on the other in each case. A male taken some years ago in 
the Suliman Jiangc, and presented to me with some other insects, by 
Profe.ssor V. Ihill, differs from the Sind specimens in having the band on 
the underside of the togmina broader and Id* teeth instead of 13 on the 
inner side of the fore tibim. 

The four posterior legs, of which 'de Saussure makes no mention in his 
description, and which may have been wanting in his typo specimen, are 
all annulated with brown and roughened with spiiiiform granules oh the 
uppersido in the Indian .specimens. 

No species of this remarkable desert genus has before been recorded 
from any place further to the eastward than Djeddah in Arabia. 

TAUACttODKS INSIDIATOB, n. Sp. 

S . liody and appendages brown of the colour of a dead and decayed 
leaf. Anteniue rather coarsely setaceous. Pronotuin with a polished 
conical spine on each side at the junction of th^ anterior with the lateral 
margin, which is ohsolctely denticulated as far back as the level of the 
supracoxal groove. 

Organs of llight extending by about 1/6 of their length beyond the 
extremity of the abdomen, not quite 2 >erfectly hyalim, being juf»t 2 )or- 
ccptibly milky, with the veins and veinlets horn-coloured, short- streaked or 
annulated with darker in tlie anterior area of both pairs, though much less 
distinctly so in the wings than in the tegmina, the latter semiopaque 
horny anteriorly, as also are the former in a less degree ; the stigma of 
the latter long and linear, pale whity-brown, almost colourless. 

Legs ohsoletely and rarely punctated and mottled with darker, and 
only moderately pubescent. The anterior ones marked with darker* brown 
(? red in the living insect) on the inner surface, the smooth-crosted coxa 
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being tipped at both ends, the trochanter streaked, and the femur orna- 
mented along the middle with a streak commencing at the base and taper- 
ing to a point before the extremity of the joint; fore tibia, ruriii shed with 
15 and IB^spiiies on the inner and outer edges respectively. 

Abdomen slightly fusiform, with at least the 2nd to 7th of its ventral 
arcs bimaculated with dark brown. Cerci rather broad. 

Total length 47 rnillims. ; height or length of head 0 5, breadth 8 ; 
length of pronotum 11*5, greatest breadth (between tlio lateral bulgings) 
6; length of meso. + motanotum = 10; 2f ab(^men 23-5, greatest 
breadth of abdomen 0*75 ; length of togmina 10, breadth (just before the 
•middle) 11*5, of the marginal field 2 ; length of wings 35 ; length of fore 
coxa 7, femur 10 ; of intermediate femur 7, tibia 0 75 ; of posterior femur 
8*75, tibia 8*75 ; of cerci. 7. " / 

, IIau. Nyassa. , ^ 

TaEAC 110J3ES DrSSrMlTTiATOH, n. sp. 

S . Pale greyish testaceous or oartli -coloured, with the head, the uj)por 
(outer in the anterior ones) surface of the legs, and the pronotum symme- 
trically, speckled and mottled with darker. 

Head with the line of the vertex very slightly bisinuous. Antcnnm 
extremely finely-setaceous. Pronotum with two conical tubercles on each 
side^ at the junction of the obsolotcly denticulate lateral with the anterior 
margin, which latter has a minute rounded median emargi nation. 

Organs of flight in repose extending but little beyond the extremity 
of the abdomen, not quite hyaline, with veins and veinlets pale testaceous 
marked, especially in their anteiior areie, with dark brown short coalesecnt 
streaks, both more clouded anteriorly, the tegmina with an oval discoidal 
pale patch before the middle devoid of dark marks followed by another 
irregular and loss distinct ; the stigma shorter and brownish. Jjcgs and 
.leg-b?^es long-pubescent ; the anterior pair internally yellowish and 
conspicuously marked witR shining black, the coxa (which has its upper 
crest minutely 4-denticulate) throughout except at its two ends, and the 
femur from the base to tlie end of the second third, processes being given 
off from the lower margin of the black patch to all but the :4)ical one of 
the black spines of the inner and inferior crest and from its distal end 
along each side of the femoral brii.sb ; fore tibiie armed internally with I'h 
teeth concolorous with the outer surface and, internally with the same 
number of jet-black spines. 

Prosternuin marked behind the middle with a large and corispicuoifs 
deep, but dead* black cordiform blotch, which i.s succeeded by a pair of 
simihlrly coloured ^uncta placed near the posterior margin of the somite ; 
and by a small roundish, also dead black, .spot on the middle of the meta- 
tboracic sternum. 
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Abdomen more broadly fusiform ; its ccrci, though narrow, have the 
four or five terminal joints distinctly foliaceous. 

Total length 41 millims. ; height of head 6, breadth 7 26 ; length of 
pronotiim 10 5, greatest breadth 5*26 ; length of nieso. -h met^notum 9 ; 
of abdomen 20, greatest breadth 7 ; length of tegmina 31, breadth 8-5, of 
the marginal field 1*5 ; length of wings 26 ; of fore coxa 6 5, femur 0*5 ; 
of intermediate femur O S, tibia G; of posterior femur 7’5, tibia 7*5 ; of 
eerci 5 ’5. 

Hah. Cameroor JMoiihtains, West Africa. 

Genus Dii>ym.oooiiii*ji/V, W.-M. ^ 

Ann. and Mag. Nat. Hist. 1877, March, p. 22*2. 

HlDYMOCOllYrilA liNSTFERA. 

JJidyimeurypha vmifera^ Wyod-iMason, loc. cit. » 

ryrtjovuh4s (/rKvifijJix, Stal, Sjbl. Maut. 1877, p. 17, 

111 the structure of the head this remarkable form differs from the 
similar and allied l^i/r^omaniiis of Africa in liaving the juxtocular lobes 
prolonged into two tall cones which touch one another in the middle line 
instead of the middle of the vertex together with the juxtocular lobes 
elevated into a median azygous processi. 

The part of my descrijition (loc. sujtra cit.) relating to the prothorax 
should read thus : — “ Frolhorax narrow, with its sides suparallel, slightly 
narrowed behind the insertion of the fore legs, then widening again slightly 
to its base ; its supracoxal dilatation and cervical groove hardly perceptible ; 
its neck quadrate; its disk,” <&c., &c. 

The structural differences between the Asiatic ScJiizocephala hicornis 
and the African ]£^iscopns (oliin ^chizocephala) chalyheus are of similar 
kind and of equal importance ; in the former the “ ocular spines” are in 
reality prolongations of the juxtocular globes of the vertex, while in the 
latter the faceted cornea of the eyes is itself .produced upwards into a 
conspicuous spine. 

IIab. Tinpahar, on the eastern flank of the llajmahal Hills ; Ceylon 
(Stdl) ; and Kulu, Kangra, in the N.-W. Himalayas. 

The names proposed by me for this remarkable form-have priority over 
those of Stal by several months. 

Episcopus chalyheus. 

8chizoeephala ehahjheay Burm., Handb. d. Eiitom. 1839, vol. ii, p. 552. 

OxpophtJialma ehalybea, Saussure, M^l. Orthopt. 4me fasc. 1872, jp, 12, fig. 22 a, S • 

Spiseopus ehalybcuSf Stal, 8yst. Maut. 1877, p> 18, from D^llnara Land. 

S . Organs of flight abbreviated. Tegmina about times as long as 
the prouotum, scarcely extending to the middle of the fourth abdominal 
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somite, thin-coriaceous, opaque, light yellowish green, the anal gusset alone 
membranous and semihyaline. Wings reaching to a little beyond the end of 
the 3rd^ abdominal somite reduced nearl}^ to a quadrant of a circle, their 
anal emargination almost none, their anterior area semicoriaceous, yellow, 
their posterior area at the base and along the abdominal margin membra- 
nous and milky like the anal gusset of the tegniina, ornamented in the 
middle by a large violet-brown metallic blotch (on which the veins are 
broadly margined with paler and yellower brown), at the basal end of which 
are 8 or 4* small opaque yellowish spots oji trai Ifever sekvei nlets, and between 
which and thc outer margin arc alternate arcs of violet-brown and o])aquo 
yellow. 

Total length 47 millims. j length of pronotuin 11 ; of togmina Id ; of 
wings 12‘5. 

Hah. South Africa (J, P. Majtsci Weale^ 

DrsAUJ.ics noNaicoLLia. 

Stdl, Syst. AFnnt., 1877, i>. 18, ^ uon J, from Utiiigal. 

? . Wings and togmina, abbreviated, semiopaquo ; the latter scarcely 
longer than the pronotuin, yellowish horny with the meshes all faintly 
smoky or sordid, and witli the ai^cx %nd a discoidal punctular spot fuscous ; 
the former wifli the anal cmargination very slight and shallow and obtuse- 
angled, with the anterior area reddish-horny ti])ped with fuscous, and the 
posterior bright yellow and hearing near tiio base a large oval dark violet- 
fuscous patch, which is succeeded by a number of concentric lines of the 
same colour extending to and becoming successively closer and closer to- 
gether toVards the outer margin, where they unite to form with the fuscous 
apex a fuscous outer border decreasing from the apex to the posterior angle 
of the organs. 

Total length 56 millims. ; length of pronotum 18 ; of tegniina 19, 
• widtR of tegmina 6 ; length of wings 15. 

S . S . Anterior femora marked on the inside just in front of the 
ungual groove by a small round black spot. 

Hab. $ 9 Kulu, Kangra, in the N.-W. Himalayas and Ilengal 

Var. BREViPENNis. 2 . Organs of Hight more abbreviated ; the tegmina 
being shorter than the pronoturn, and the wings having the shape of a 
quadrant of a circle with the anal emarginatioi! less evident. 

Length of pronotum 18 75, of tegmina 15 5, and of wing.s 12‘5 rnillirys. 

Hab. Bangalore, Mysore, S, India : obtained by a soldier ot U. M.*s 
45th Regt., whom 1 formerly employed to collect for tlie Museum. 

*The eyes in’all specimens of the species are furnished near the summit 
with a very minute and sm(rt)th granule, or blind spot, overlooked by Strd. 
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Subfamily MANTIDiE. 

GoNYPETA AUTUiEMON, 11. Sp. ^ * 

$. Body and appendages pale fleshy brown or earth-coloured thickly 
punctuUited and marbled with darker; the still darker markings of the 
tegmina and legs of a ricli warm vandyke-brown, arranged on the latter 
in rings, especially on their two terminal divisions ; postacetabular portion 
of the prosternum, all out the anterior margin of the mesosternum, and the 
intermediate coxie internally, jet-black. 

Facial shield crescentic, about thrice as broad at its anterior or inferior 
margin as it is long. Pronotum strongly dilated at the insertion of the 
fore legs, vhcnce it narrows to either end, its setulose margins scarcely 
denticulated and slightly hojlowed out posteriorly ; the disc of its anterior 
lobe convex, raised into a prominent trilobod obcordiform boss, that of its 
])Osterior lobe bearing an indistitiet raised median longitudinal line, on 
either side of which is a row of smooth and very low rounded tubercles 
arranged in four pairs, of which the one next to the posterior margin of the 
somite is the most prominent, coloured dark brown, and separated from 
those in front by a transverse depression. 

Tegmina subcoriaeeous, abbreviated, about 21 times as long as the 
pronotum, not reaching to the extremity of the abdomen, their marginal 
iield spotted longitudinally with rich dark brown, their veins and long 
linear stigma whity-brown, the former spotted and streaked with dark 
brown, their membrane coneolorous with the body and legs, their discoidal 
field marked across the middle of its length with a large spot’or band 
narrower at each end and broader in the middle, their posterior area or 
anal gusset with the meshes brown and the net-work whity-brown, their 
interior radial vein and the first branch of the ulnar both simple and un- 
divided, and the anal and axillary veins anastomosed very close to the 
posterior margin. Wings semiopaque, dull red, with the outer margin of 
both areas rather narrowly margined with fuscous, on which the transverse 
veins are whity-brown indistinctly edged with subhyalinc ; anterior margin 
having the veins towards the apex streaked with darker and the ineRjJbrane 
paler and consequently presenting a spotted appearance ; anal emargination 
distinct, the apex of the posterior area reaching the level of that of the 
anterior. ' 

. Legs all annulatcd with bands of brown punctulations, the anterior 
ones externally ; with the first joint of the tarsus in all longer than the 
rest taken together. Anterior tibise more richly (almost black) banded 
internally than externally, armed below in the outer edge "with 11 and on 
the inner with 0 spines exclusive in each case of the terminal claw ; anterior 
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COX9B scarcely denticulated on the upper cM*est, furnishedllivith hairs rathen* 
than with spines, punctulato externally but internally washed with fuscous 
alon^ thQ middle ; femora dilated, t#iangular, only about tw\ce as lonjj as 
broad with their superior crest sharp and arcuate, and with a largo oval 
black blotch preceded by and marked with a whiS^-brown patch on their 
inner face. 

Total length (about) 28 millims. ; length of pronotum 5*75, of 
which the anterior lobe is 2 5, width of* pronotum at dilatation 3*5 ; width 
of head 5*3 ; length of teginina 15, width o? tcgl^ina 4*5, of marginal 
field 1 ; length of wings 12, width of their fuscous outer border about 1 ; 
length of fore coxa G, femur (5*5, width of femur at angulation 3 ; length of 
intermediate femur 8, tibia G, tarsus (5 ; of posterior femur 0, tibia 9*5, 
tarsus 9*5. ' / 

^ Hau. a single specimen was obtained /it Minthantouilg, on tho 
Tenasseriin river, near Mergui, by Dr J. Anderson on December 22nd, IS82, 

El^CHO^^ENA TITOUACTCA. 

Mantis (Thespis) Ihoracica, Do ITaan, Orthopt (Jriont p. (M., $. 

Phasmomaniis ? thomcicay Saussuro, Mclaiigoa Orthopt. i. 3" fane. p. 102 (4i<) ; 
ibid. p. 403 (279 j. •* 

Fischtria thdracioa^ Sausauro, op. cit. ii. Oiao. p. /38. 

fluchomena Wood-Mason, Ann. and Mag. Nat. Hist. 6th scr. vol. i, 1878, 

p. 144, $. 

Mantis lieteroptera.^^Q Ilaaii, op, cit. p. 78, pL xviii, lig. 1, $ (nee fig, 2, ^). 

Many years ago I recognized an insect obtained by my native collector 
at Johore in the Malay peninsula, as the Mantis thoracicu of De llaan, a 
species briefly described in Latin from a specimen without locality, and in 
1878 I published a sliort account of it referring it to the genus Muchomena. 
I have since received from Mr. il. O. Forbes, who obtained tho insects at 
, Bantam in the island of Java, two spirit-specimens of ilie male of Do 
Haan’s Mantis lieteroptera^ which, on comparison with the female ins(ict 
above-mentioned, prove to be examples of the oppo.sito sex. Tho insect 
from Celebes considered by De llaan to bo th(j female of his Mantis 
hetero^tera conser^uently rej)rcscnts, as indeed its totally different structuro 
shows, a totally distinct species, for which the name heteroptera may con- 
veniently be retained. 

The following are the measurements of on^ of Mr. Forbes’ specimens 
of the male : — , 

Total length of body G2*5 millims. ; height of head 3, breadth of head 
G ; length of pronotum 28, of which the anterior lobe is 5, brOadth of 
pronotum at narro\vest part just behind dilatation 1*5 ; length of tegmina 
35 , width of tegmina across middle G, widtli of marginal Held 1*3; length 
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of abdomen 24 ; #f foro coxa 12-5, of femur 15, of its unarmed part 8 j of 
intermedia to fcMnur, 15, tibia 12*5 ; of posterior femur 16'3, tibia 16'3. 

Tlie fore tibiae are armed with 7 — 14 teeth. 

The legs are all banded and the apex of the fore femur is dark brown 
on the inner face, as in ffio female. 

Hteroiutla (Spiionuopon.v) QurN(^UEDKirs. 

Mantis 5-^(Pws, MiiciLcay, King’s 8uLvcy. 

llurotlnhi quinfjufih.iSy Mei. Ortliopt. fmo fuse. p. 42. J. 

Tliis curious species unqucstionablj^ belongs to the section Sphodro- 
poda as by iStfil dollned ; being provided with a marginal series of tubercles 
on the under surface of the anterior lobe of the pronotum, as well as with 
a prjeaee tabular spine, and having the margins of the outer face of the fore 
femora granulated. The f^srin and colouring of the foro coxtc are remaik- 
able : these are broadly bevelled rather than grooved at the upper margin 
of their inner face, and the bevelled edge is rich orangc-colbured marked 
with white or lighter vertical stripes, the prolonged bases of tho margi- 
nal spines, tho rest of tho surface being pale violet. The colours of the 
t(?gmina and wings are no less remarkable, the latter being hyaline yellow, 
but the former opaque reddish brown varied with yellow of tlie colour of tho 
stigma throughout except on the under side of the marginal field, which 
is red- violet broadly bordered externally with black. 

The front edge of the tegmina is denticulate, but the four . posterior 
femora arc devoid of all traces of a lateral ridge ; as in H. (S.) dentifrons. 
Still. 

Hau. Trinity Ijay and the northern territoiy of South Australia 
((7. Freiich). 


Hierodttla (SrnoDiioM vntis) btcauinata. 

ITiet'odala licari/wtUf Saussuro, Hull. Ent. SuiNse. vc^. ili, 18Gil, p. 68, d ?» 
Orthopt. 3mo fuse. 1871, p. 222, pi. 5 , fig. 22, 9 . 

Mantis kersteni, (^orstauckor, Arch. f. Naturg. 1869, p. 209, <J, et v. d. Docken’a 
Kciscii in Ost- Africa 2te Hand 2tc Ahth., 1873, p. 13 

I have a large scries of both sexes of this species fi-Hm the Cameroon 
Mountains, Somali Land, South Africa, and Sierra Leone. 

Like tho closely allied JL ffastrica^ Stfil, this sj^ecies has the front 
edge of the tegmina strongly toothed* so as to serve as a stridulati ng 
o/gan, and a strong ridge on the apical half of the upper or [)osterior 
face of each of tho posterior femora, by which doubtless the toothed edge 

* See Fig. 2 of my mi-moir ‘ fhi the Proscnco of a Stridulating Apparatus in 
certaiu Mantidie,’ in Trans. Ent. Soc. 1878, p. 2G3 eUheq, 
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of the partially separated tegmina is rubbed ; for, if the tcgmina of a 
limply-articulated spirit-specimen be moved horizontally outwards, so as to 
be slightly separated from one another, their toothed anteripr margin comes 
quite naturally into relation with these ridges, and, if either of the four 
posterior legs be then rapidly moved backwards and forwards, a crepitating 
or rasping sound is given out, whioli in the living insect, with its wings 
so disposed as to act as resonators, would, I fool confidenli, bo as loud as 
that made by many grasshoppers in Scraping their toothed femora across 
the sharp prpjecting nervures of their togmiiui. ^ 

While I was engaged in correcting the iirst proof of this paper 
Mr. J. G. Furnivall, a gentleman who had lived and travelled for many 
years in South Africa, informed me ^lat stridulating Mantises very fre- 
quently came under his notice during his rosidtnico in that ccyntry ; that 
tlio sounds emitted by them were as loud iis, hut more cw.*})itating in 
character than, the hiss of a large snake ; and that, on aceofcnt ol' their 
possessing these sound- producing powers in so eniincnt a (h*gree, it was 
a common practice with native children to bring spi‘eiinens of ihein 
alive as curiosities to the European settlers. The species observed by 
Mr. Furnivall was in all probability Idolomorpha capensiSf Bunnoisler. 


• IItkkoolila (Sj»irojmoMANTia) AiiAMroA, n. sp. 

Jlierodula trimacifla^ Wood-Mason, Ann. tc Mag. Nat. Hist. 1878, •'5th s<ir. vol. i, 
p. 147, {nec Saussuru). 

?. Very closely .allied to II, (S.) hiocaJatff, ilurm., but dilforing in 
its much less expanded ])ronotum (which is scarcely more enlarged ante- 
riorly than that of JZ". friinaculaj, in its more pointed and tliirnicr tegmina 
(which are thin-coriaceous in the marginal field, but membranous and only 
slightly clouded throughout befiiiid the principal mirvurc), in its less 
strongly spined coxie (two or three spines of which are similarly connected 
with yellowish callosities on the inner lace), and in the four-branched dis- 
coidal vein of its wings. 

Total lengUi Go ; length of head 7 75 ; breadth of head 0-5 ; length 
of pronotum 22 3, of wliieh the anterior lobe is G’5 ; length of tegmina 
43, breadth 13, of marginal Held 4 ; length of wings 37 ; of fore coxa 17, 
femur 20; of- intermediate femur 17’5, tibia* 17 ; of posterior femur 21, 
tibia 23 ’5. 

Hab. Oman, Arabia. Obtained by Colonel Miles. 

The anterior edge of the tegmina is delicately toothed and the four 
posterior femora arc laterally ridged ; the sides of the anterior lobe of the 
pronotum are peculiarly straightened as if truncate ; and llio fore tibiaj are 
armed with 10 teeth on the outside and with 16 or 17 on the inside. 
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HiKROBULA (SPnODROMANTIS) MUTA, n. sp. 

5. Of small or moderate size, green. 

Facial sliield broader than long, 2-4 carinate, the two latei^l carinre 
obsolescent. Pronotum of about the same shape and proportions as in 
JET. trimacnla, but with the mftgins more narrowly rounded at the dilata- 
tion, and very distinctly . denticulate nearly to the base of the posterior 
lobe. 

Organs of flight extending little if at all beyond the extremity of the 
abdomen, with the apex of their anterior area sharply pointed. The 
tegmina coriaceous with the posterior margin broadly, and the anal 
area wholly, membranous ; their anterior edge appearing indistinctly 
and irrogulrrly jagged under a lens ; their stigma elongate,j^narrow, with a 
brown point^ut either end. Wings hyaline a little obscured with greenish 
along the f .’ont margin and at the very apex, where, also, the transvei*sG 
venulalion is denser ; their discoidal vein two-branched on one side and 
throe on the other. 

Fore coxa armed on the upper crest with numerous very small 
teeth (live or six of which, a little Ijirger than the rest, are yellow-based, 
and arise from the inner face), devoid of the usual marginal groove, but 
ornamented on the inner face with two'iarge subquadrate or subrotundato 
depressed yellow spots extending from the edge of the upper crest for 
more than two-thirds of the distance towards the lower margin, separated 
from ono another by a large oblong jet-black spot about times as large 
as either of them, and each bounded at its free end by a jet-black line, and 
with a very much smaller yellow spot touching the black encircling line 
of the basal one of the large spots ; posterior femora not ridged on their 
upper or posterior faces, as in the stridulating species. The fore tibiae 
are armed in the outer side with 10 (there are only 8 and a rudiment on 
ono tibia,* owing probably to an injury received during larval life), and on 
the inner with 13 teeth. 

Total length 57 millims. ; length of head 6*5, breadth of head 8 ; 
length of pronolum 19, of which the anterior lobe is 6, breadth of pronotum 
at dilatation, 6 ; length of tegmina 36, breadth of tegmina 10, breadth 
of marginal field 3; length of wings 31; of foro coxa 13, femur 16-5 ; 
of intermediate femur, 16, tibia 13*5 ; of posterior femur 20, tibia 20*5. 

Has. Cameroon Mountains, West Africa. 

Hiebodula stmulaceum. 

Mantis simaiaerttmy Fabr., Ent. Syst. vol. ii, 21, 34 

Burm., Ilaudb. d. Entom, vol. ii, p. 536. 

Uienniida simulacrumy Suussurc, Orthopt. 3inu fuse. p. 225, fig., 23, ? , 23 ^ . 

A specimen of the female has been recoiwd from Mr. H. O. Forbes 
from Bantam in Java. 
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HiEBODULA STEBNOSTICTA, 11. Sp. 

2 , Allied to If. vitrea^ Stoll, from which it dillers in being larger and 
much mnre robust, in its much mbro opaque tegmina (wjiich are finely 
serrated on the anterior margin so as to servo as striduhiting organs), in 
having the fore tibije armed with 12 and 15 4n3toad of 11 and 11* tooth, 
in having the basal half and the lower apical lobe of the foro coxse, 
with the lower half of the base of the fore femora to a little beyond the 
ungual groove, washed with red on the Inside, in the nrosterniun and mesos- 
ternum being symmetrically ])unctated with dark reu-brown of the colour 
of the lower apical lobe of the fore femora, and in the tegmina being 
bordered in front with pale red-violet on the underside. 

Total length 85 millims. ; length of pronotum 30’5, of which the 
anterior lobe is’9, breadth at supracoxal dilatation 10 ; length Li tegmina 
breadth 20*5, breadth of marginal field ; length of l)re coxa 19, 
femur 21; of intermediate femur 20, tibia IS; of posterior roinur 235, 
tibia 25 ; bi’eadth of head 12, length 10. 

The discoidal vein of the wings is 4i and 5-branched in the typo 
specimen, 3 and in another, and 3 and 1 in a third, in which the anterior 
branch of the three-branched wing is forked. 

IIab. Hear Trinity Hay, Aiiftralia /'O, French), Nino specimens, 
3 adult females, and 3 nymphs of each sox. 

HiEROI)IT 1*1 (UltOMBOBEBV) ATBICOXtS, Var. ailANDTS. 

9. Differs from typical llierodula atricoxiSy W.-M., in its larger 
size, in the relatively narrower foliaceous expansions of its jironotuin, and 
in having the two anterior black spots of the prostcrnuiii squarish instead 
of pyriform. 

• Total length about 100 millims. ; length of pronotum 33, of whicli 
the .viterior lobe is 10, greatest bteadth of pronotum IG, breadth of pri- 
mitive pronotum at suf^racoxal dilatation 11’5 ; length of tegmina C2, 
breadth of tegmina 23 5, brcadtli of marginal field 7'5 ; lengtii of fore 
coxa 21*5, femur 27 ; of intermediate femur 22'5, tibia 20-5 ; of posterior 
femur 27, tibia 29*5. 

Aab. MuiTay Island, Torres Straits. 

IIlEBOOULA (RTrOMBOOEllA) FLAVA. 

Mantis fava^ De ITtian, Orthopt. Orient, p. 68, ^ 9 » from Java, 

MnnHs inneropsis, Giubol, Zi-dtsehr. f. gesammt. nutiirwi.sH. 1801, p. Ill, from Eanj^a. 
llierodula (lihomhodera J nmeropnis, iSuussaro, M<*1. Orthopt. 3mo fuse. p. 218, lig. 
18, ^ ; Suppl p. ‘108 ; el 4m(i fuse. p. 36, 

A specimen of the female of this very distinct species has been for- 
warded to me from Bantam* in Java by Mr. H, 0. Forbes. 
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The fore margin of tlie tcginiiia is minutely and irregularly jagged, 
but not modified to serve as a stridulating organ, as in some of the other 
Eastern species of the same section. ( 

Hiehodula (Uitombodera) basalts. 

Mantis basalts. Do Htian, Ortl^pt. Orient, p. 67 9 • 

llierothila (llhombodera) basalis, Sausauro, Mel. Orthopt. 4 mo faac. p. 35, fig. 6, 
7, 9 , from Java and Malacca. 

Three line specimens of the female were recently obtained near Mergui 
by Dr. J. Anderson, rfU havfiig the stigma encircled with rich dark brown. 
From the anal orifice of one of them, there project the terminal coils of 
two specimens of a species of Gordiue measuring five and eight inches 
in length respectively. 

The fere margin of the tegmina is not serrated, 
if Mantis, Linn., Sauss. 

All the species furnished with 9 spines (African) on the outer edge 
of the fore tibirc .are distinguished from those (European, Asiatic, and 
African) with only 7 by having marginal denticles on the under surface 
of the anterior lobe of the pronotum, as in S^Jiodroiwda and Sjahodroma^Uis, 
sections of Ilierodula. 

The following species belongs to this category : — 

Mantis callipeiia, n. sp. 

9 . Pronotum much slenderer th.an in M, Serville, and more 
suddenly narrowed behind the insertion of the fore legs. 

Anterior coxie armed on the upper crest with numerous minute den- 
ticles, and ornamented on tlie inside with four large highly polished convex 
oval callosities (red or yellow in the living insect) connected with the 
bases of as many minute sjnncs springing from the side of the crest ; femora 
witliout black marks ; tibiu) armed with ^9 spines on the outer edge ai:d 13 
on the inner in one specimen and with 8 to 9 and 12 to 13 in the other. 

Total lengtjix about (52 milliins. ; of pronotum 2075, of which the 
posterior lobe is 15, width of pronotum .at dilat.ation 5*25 ; length of 
tegmina 17 ; of fore coxa 11, femur IS ; of intermediate femur 14, tibia 11 ; 
of posterior femur 17'5, tibia 17*5. 

Hab. C.ape of Good Hope, — two si)ccimcns. 

IRxS OBTENTALIS, 11. sp. 

d‘. 9 . Much slenderer than I. oratoria^ Linn., from Avhich it also 
differs in being without a trace of talc-like fenestrai in the anterior area 
of the wings. 

$ . Organs of flight long, very delicately clouded with green and 
almost perfectly hyaline everywhere except in ‘the marginal field of the 
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tegmina and at tlio anterior margin of the wings, in which parts they 
are semiopaque bright green ; posterior area of wings oruauientod with 
a large, oval violet-fuscous suhbasal blotch succeeded by four or five 
concentric lines of the same colour, which are successively narrower and 
less distinct from within outwards. ^ 

9. Organs of flight much abbreviated. Tegmina semicoriaceous, 
light bright green like the body and legs. Wings reduced nearly to a qua- 
drant of a circle, the margin and the apex of their anterior area yellowish- 
green, the rest of the anterior, together with tSo bas^ of the j)osterior, area 
dull wine-red, their posterior area bearing a huge violet-fuscous discal 
blotch, between which and the outer margin the ground-colour is yellow 
marked with a series of about four coneentrie violet-fuscous lines suc- 
cessively decreasing in width and distinctness from within outwards. 

. Total length ^ 4(), 5 42 inilliins. ; length of ]>ronltuni d 11, 
$ 12, width of proiiotuin at dilatation S 3, 9 3‘5 ; length Vf tegmina 
S 28, 9 13, width of tegmina S C‘5, 9 5 ; length of wings d 25, 
9 10-5. 

IIab. Kulu Valley, Kangra, in the N.-VV. THinalayas, whore it was 
discovered in extraordinary numbers in 1880 by Mr. A. G. Young. 

. PoLVsriLOT.^TNSiaMS, n. sp. 

. d. Head IJ- times as broad as long; facial shield pentagonal, also 
about IJ times as broad as long; ocelli all oval and equal and rather close 
together, the two posterior being not much furtlier from one another than 
either of tbcin from the anterior ; anterinic black, concolorous with the 
head at base. 

Posterior lobe of pronotum about 3J times as long as the anterior, 
strongly roof-sluipcd with a prominent but smootli raised dorsal ridge ; 
supracoxal dilatation well-developed, rounded, on eitlier side of which the 
margins of the pronotunj are tolerably fliicly denticulate for about half the 
length of each lobe. 

Organs of flight very long, extending by about one-fo#rtli of their length 
beyond the extremity of the abdomen. Tegmina semicoriaceous, forriigi- 
nous^brown, th(^ posterior margin and the anal gusset being alone membra- 
nous and pale smoky or sordid ; marginal field with a large opaque black- 
fuscous blotch at the base followed by anotlier and by six (including the 
apical one) ftfscous-black transver.se bands all cononencing at the costa and 
extending to the middle of the discoidal field, growing paler as they jgo, 
and finally blending insensibly with the sordid of tlie posterior moiety ; 
anal gusset with its transverse veinlets pale and lined with hyaline. 

Wings dark, smoky-quariz-coloured, with the longitudinal veins much 
darker and the transverse veinlets much paler and very narrowly lined with 
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hyaline on both sides ; with the apex of the anterior area and six bands all 
commencing at the anterior margin and extending successively from the 
base of the organ further and further into the posterior area (where they pass 
insensibly into the paler ground-colour) very much darker smoky-quartz- 
colour ; with the venation and membrane between these bands much 
lighter than elsewhere, so that the organs appear alternately banded with 
light and dark ; and with the outer margin of the posterior area very 
narrowly semihyaline. 

Fore femora and'feoxai bifasciated externally with fuscous, the latter 
furnished with 8 — 9 minute, slanting, sharp, conical spinules on the upper 
crest, the former black on tlie inner side from the base nearly to the 
aj)ex ; fore tihife armed with 10 -|- 15 spines on tlieir two inferior edges ; 
the femora. of the four posterior legs present obscure traces of transverse 
fasciae. 

Abdor(iinal terga black-fuscous with the lateral margins paler. 

Total length 85 millims. ; of pronotum 31*5, of winch the anterior 
lobe is 7, width of pronotum at supracoxal dilatation 7*75 ; height of head 
7, breadth of head 9 5 j length of fore coxa 16, femur 19*5 ; of intermediate 
femur 20, tibia 18*5 ; of posterior femur 24, tibia 25 ; length of tegmmaG7, 
breadth of tegmina (across middle) 12\" ; leno*th of wings 59. 

Hah. Cameroon Mountains, West Africa. 

Tlie female diHers from the male in her larger size and stouter build, 
and ill her shorter and broader organs of flight, the tegmina being only 
about IJ times the length of the pronotum and the wings reduced nearly to 
the form and proportions of a quadrant of a circle. 

Genus Mesoptertx, Sauss. 

Bull. Eutom. Suisae. vol. iii, 1870, pp. 234, 236. — Mel, Orthopt. 3mc fuse. p. 16^8. 

f 

Mesoptebtx alata. 

Saussuro, op. B^ra. cit. 

Hah. The Philippines. Manilla. 

MeSOPTEETX PLATT CEPII ala. 

Tcmdcra plaiyccphala^ Stal, Syst. Mant. 1877, p. 66 ? . 

(?. Much slendorci^than the female. 

Pronotum smooth and rounded, carinate only for. a short distance 
from the base ; sliglitlj' enlarged at the insertion of tlie forelegs ; the trans- 
verse impressed black lines of the underside of its lateral expansions having 
the form of elongate puncta barely extending half the ttistance from the 
base to the margin. 
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Organs of flight whon closed not extending further than the 8th abdo- 
minal somite, hyaline with horn-coloured (? green in the living insect) 
veins everywhere except in the marginal field of the tegjiiina (which is 
coriaceous*opaque and bright-green margined posteriorly along and behind 
the principal vein with somiopaque horn-brown (? green) conoolorous with 
the veins and shining stigma), and at the anterior margin of the wings, 
which is obscured with horn brown (? green). 

The ccrci are long and compressed •from the middle of their length to 
the tip, in both sexes, but especially in this sex, in wlflch th('y are narrowly 
foliaceous at the extremity. 

Total length 97 milliins. ; length of pronotum 30*5, of which the pos- 
terior lobe is 29 ; length of head 5, width of head 8‘5 ; length of teginina 
51 ; length of fore coxa 10, femxir 18‘5 ; of intermediate feiimr 19, tibia 
17 ; of posterior femur 25, tibia 25. ^ I 

The above description has been drawn uj) from a specimen oliptured by 
any native collects* between Moulinein and Moetan in 1877. 

Another specimen from Nazccrah measures pronotum 33 ’5 and tegmina 
48, and a third, obtained by Mr. S. E. Peal in the Sibsagar district, Assam, 
pronotum 34 and tegmina 50 5 millirns. 

Specimens of the female differ v0^oo(\ deal in the degree of develop- 
ment of the organs of llight, two specimens from Moulmoiu measuring — 
total length about 100 — 105 millirns. ; length of pronotum 37*75- 39, 
of which the posterior lobe is 30*5 — 31*5 ; length of head 0 75 — 7, width 
of head 10 — 10 ; length of tegmina 51*5 — 55*5, width of tegmina 11 — 11, 
of marginal field 3 — 3; length of fore coxa 19*25 — 20, femur 21 — 21*75 ; 
of intermediate femur 20 — 20*5, tibia 19 — 20 5 ; of posterior femur 20 — 27, 
tibia 29 — 31 ; one from the Himalayas — total length 110 millirns.; length 
of ^pronotum 42, of which tlie posterior lobe is 31 ; length of head 7*5, 
breadth of head 10*5 ; length of Ugmina 55 ; of fore coxa 21, femur 24 ; 
of intermediate femur* 28, tibia 21 ; of posterior femur 30, tibia 33 ; one 
from Sibsagar — total lengtli 108 millirns. ; of pronotum 42, of which tho 
posterior lobe is 34 ; length of head 7, breadth of head 10 5 ; length of 
tegmina 40 ; of fore coxa 21*5, femur 24; of intermediate femur 22*5, 
tibia 2>1*25 ; of jfbstorior femur 29*5, tibia 32 ; and the specimen described 
by Stal having the teginina scarcely longer than the pronotum. 

Has. One male from the banks of tho lloungdarau, on tho road from 
Moulinein to Meetan, Upper Tenasseriin ; another from Nazeerah (Dr. 
Foster), and a third from Sibsagar (S, JS. Peal), Assam. Two femalfcs 
from Moulmein {Captain Hood), a third from tlie ‘ Himalaya.s,* belonging 
in ajl probability to the Asiatic Soeicty\s collection, and a fourth from 
Aidco, Sibsagar E. Peal^, 
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Mesoptehtx eobusta, n. sp. 

5 . Prothorax longer and more robust than in Jf. platycephdla^ Stal, 
and slightly dilated at the insertion of the fore legs ; its dorsal arc roof- 
shaped, with the raised median longitudinal line coarse and prominent 
throughout, and with the free edges of its relatively narrower foliaccous 
expansions straight posterior to the supracoxal dilatation instead of slightly 
convex and the under surface coarsely rugose-punctate, with the puncta 
translucent instead of. black*/ 

Organs of llight when closed reaching just to the extremity of the last, 
abdominal somite. The togmina green with the marginal lield coriaceous, 
the rest of the organs being membranous. The wings hyaline with the 
anterior margin alone clouded with green. 

Legs i ither more robust. The fore tibiie armed with 12 blunt teeth 
on the out^'-ide and with is on the inside below. 

Cerci only slightly compressed. ^ ^ 

Total length 118 milliiiis. ; length of pronoturn 45‘5, of which the 
posterior lobe is 30*5 j length of head 7 5, breadth 11 ; length of tegmina 
65, breadth of tegmina 14*5, of marginal field 3 5 ; length of fore coxa 
24, femur 27'25 j of intermediate .femur 23, tibia 21 25 ; of posterior 
femur 29 25, tibia 31*75 ; of cerci 12')3. 

IIab. a single specimen obtained probably by myself on South Anda- 
man Island in 1872, but possibly by one of the Museum collectors under 
Captain J. Butler in the Naga Hills, Assam. 
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y\,~--So)?ir 7trw or rare spnaies oj' lihupniocrrons L»‘|)i(I()j>J<‘rM //vv// iltr 
InJian region, — Ma.ioii U. F. Ij. Mausham., Ji K. 

(With Flato JV.) 

[llLJid Juuuary llh, 1882.] 

1. MyCaLESTS BlJttKlIA, JJ. S]). 

Plato IV, fig. 1 

c^. Willi a tut’fc ol liiiirs on liindtriny just aliovo tin; huso of (ho 
suhcostal norviiro, aiicl aimtlior {fiacotl in a slit or pouch uoar tho luiddlo 
of Hie subinodiaii norvuro, tlio ojiouiug on tin? ujijxu’sido. IV inyft ahrivo 
•bright yellow isli rufous whirling off into a dark brown outer Ijordor inr>st 
broactly at apex of foreiving wlu-n; tho daik hri>\vn is coJitinmid along tho 
costa, and at tho anal aii^lo of the hindu-ing ; a single round sinidl hlael; 
spot on forewing with an indistinct iris of paler iufi>ns situated ab(;vo 
the firsj median iiervulc at tho inner edgi* of tho dark border. UsoKUHinE 
pure glossy brown, a narrow lilacy-white traiiNverso lino continuous aeross 
both wings, even, narrowly edged internally with veiy dark brown, the 
brown ground-colour deepens from the biise this line, and outside the 
line it is abruptly and uniformly pah*r. Foretoing witli two Bubmarginal 
ocelli, small, white pujiilled, and ringed with lighter brown, llindwing* 
with seven ocelli, the three upxicr small, the fourth, sixth, and seventli 
miuufTc, the fifth onU’ ]>rominent. 

Length of forewing 1 ineh, whence exx>arise — 2*1 inches. 
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Taken by Captain C. T. Bingham in the Donat range in Ui)per Tenas- 
serim in January. The type specimen, which is unique and much muti- 
lated, has been deposited in the Indian.' Museum, The female is ^inknown. 
It is closely allied to Mycalesis {LocBa) oroatia Hewitson, from Java, and 
of Avhieh it is the continental form. 


2. ZoPirOKSSA DURA, n. sp. 

Plate IV, fig. 2 (J. 

S . Wings above dark velvet brown, with a faint purple gloss and 
in some lights a golden sheen, the outer margin of bot}‘ wings abruptly 
jailer, the pale margin widening on the hind wing whore it occupies nearly 
half the wing. Bore wing witli an indistinct similar siibinarginal line on 
the pale ground ; hindwing with four round blackish spots on the j)al 0 ,. 
ground, and beyond thei'n a dusky marginal line followed by the usual 
outer yelh)wish liue.s divided by a Hue dusky line. Ukuerside as in 
Z. surety IVIoore, to whieli it is closely allied, but the silvery grey and 
chesnut markings are ^css jjroininent, and the grey zigzag lines at base of 
the hind wing are much more convex in outline. 

The spots on the ui)j)erside of the hindwing are much smaller than 
in Z. SHriiy the two on the median interspaces are j)rominenb, the other two 
arc obsolescent. 

Length of forewing 1*35 inches, whence expanse 2\S indies. 

Taken by Captain C. T. Bingham in the lower Thonngyeen forests in 
Upper Tenasseriin in ^la 3 \ The type specimen, whieli is unique, has been 
presented to the Indian Museum, Calcutta. 

3 , IIirPARClllA STTANDUJIA, 11. sp. 

Plate IV, fig. 3 ? . 

I * 

$ . Allied to II, Iriseis, Linmeus, from northern and western Asia, 
bnt smaller and notably differing in having a farge white patch in the 
discoidal cell of the forewing completely filling the cell except at its 
extremity ; and in this feature approximating to the sjie^ies of MeJanargia 
(galalhea, lachesisy psgclie, clotho, Sic.) in colouring. 

Wings above dull black with ereainy white markings. Borewing with 
the costal margin streaked and mottled with grey and black ; a large blotch of 
creamy white in the discoidal cell, filling it coni}>lotely from the base to near 
the extremity where it ends abrujdly, and a discal series of longitudinal 
creamy white streaks, consisting of a short streak above the subcostal nervure, 
a very long one below it hearing a round black spot iu^ the centre, a very 
shoil iiairuw strealv belwcen the discoidal ncrvulcs, a larger streak below 
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the third inodiaii nervule, a larger one still below the secoii<l inodiaii 
iiorvule divided transversely by a large blackish spot, a shorter streak 
filling the whole width between the first moilian ncrviile and submedian 
nervure and bearing a blackish spot near its outer upper end, and a 
short streak hidow the submodian. Cilia long, white, broadly inter- 
rupted with black at tbe endsot the norvures. Tlhiihvinq with a broad disoal 
transverse band of creamy white longitudinal streaks completely coalesced, 
widest at the middle whore it extends l^alf way into tlie disooidal cell and 
narrowest at the margins especially the costHl maiS^Mii ; cilia long, white, 
scarcelj’^ perceptibly interrupted with black. UNDi'ntsi de. cos- 

tal margin and^^ipex whitish finely mottled with brown ; cell white mottled 
with brown at upper edge, and with a hlaekish bar near extremity ; the 
discal series of streaks as above but all larg<M*, eomplet(dy coalescing, and 
sharply defined with dirk brown int('rn;illy and externally cxcejit at the 
a])cx where they mer^e into the mottled grouint, tlie two black s^iol.s of the 
uppersido reappearing as black oc^dli with wliite pupils. lInuhoin(j white 
mottled with brown, ilie nioitlings dcej>ening into tbroo iiT(*gular dark 
brown mottled transverse? bands darkest at their outer edges, ouc sub- 
marginal, one near tlie base of tbe ecdl, and one between these two. 

Length of I’orewing l*L5 inebes, wbeiicc expanse 2*1 inebes. 

Taken by Major Jolin liiddulpli on tbe Shandur ]>lateau in Noviberri 
Kashmir. Tbe type, which is uni(|ue, has boon deposited in the Indian 
Museum, Calcutta. ^ 


4. Zeuxidta masotvi, Moore. 

This species was described from a specimen of the fomalo taken in tbo 
Limborg expedition at Mectan in Upper Tena.s.serim in April, at an eleva- 
tion of 3,000 feet, in the following^terms. “ Allied to Z. amrlhystm, Lntler, 
j^-om Sumatra. FemrUfif differs in the paler colour of tbo wings, and in 
tbe greater breadth of the yellow obliipie band ; the hand entire and termi- 
nating at the middle median branchy below which are two similar-coloured 
spots ; a small pale patch before apex of the wing ^ hindmnrj cinnamon - 
browi^ broadly ajong outer border. Expanse I 5 inches.” 

A male specimen of a Zeuxidia has recently been takem by Gajitain 
C. T. Bingham in tlie lower Tlioungyecn forests which evidently belongs 
to this species' the male of which has not as yot been described. It differs 
from Z. amethyntm $ on forawing in having the lilac hand extendii\g 
to the hinder angle j and in tbe hiadwing in having the lilac patch 
extending from just above tbe third median nervule to the submodian 
nervure: instead, of extending from just below tbe body to tbo fold 
between tbe second and tliifd median iiervules. 
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Description, d, ui'PERSIDE velvety blackish brown, paler at the 
outer margin and glo.s3ed with purple about the disc of each wing ; fore- 
winij with a broad whitish purple tr/insverse band suffused with darker 
purple at the edges and extending from the costa, vvljere it is 'broadest, 
outside tile coll to the hinder angle whore it narrows to a point ; JiinJiiHng 
with the outer margin broadly i^sdo purple extending from the fold above 
the tliird rniMliaii Ijraneh to the submedian nervure, the extreme margin 
and tail being brownish. Undkrsijvo bright golden lirown, dee])oning out- 
wards towards a narniw dark brown almo^>t regular line which crosses 
both wings just at the end of the diseoidal cell from the costa of forewing 
to a little short of the anal angle of hindwing near wkich this line is 
ahnipily and acutely angled hack towards the base. Forewing with throe 
lilac grey bars across the cell, and the transvt*rsG dark line outwardly and the 
costal half of tlie wing outwardly irregularly suffused wdth lilac grey. 
Hi nil wing with tlic dark transverse line outwardly ami the basal half irregu- 
larly sulVused witli lilae* grey, and with two moderate sized ocelli, oiio 
between the .subcostal ncrvules lirown, with a yellowish pupil and yellowish 
and narrow dark brown ring.s ; the other between the first and second median 
nervLilcs dull yellow linely ringed with dark brown and excentrically marked 
with a brownish spot bearing a yellowish pupil. 

liongtli of forewing 2 inches, wliencc expanse = 4*2 inclies. 

UMiis species is manifestly very closely allied to the Sumafran 
Z, mncfhgslus, but both are extremely rare, and iu the ab.sence of specimens 
of the latter, wo must retain the Indian species as distinct, 

TJie specimen was caught between March’ and May, but the exact 
date is uncertain, and add.s one more to the numerous and valuable discoveries 
which we owe to Captain Dinghain’s careful research, 

5. Tiiaumantis LOUISA, Wood-Mason. 

The male of this species was described a^nl figured by Mr. Wood- 
Mason in the Journ. A. S. IJ., Vol^XLVlI, part II, p. 175 (1878), from 
two spcciinen.s in the Limborg collection, taken in Upper Tenasserim on 
the Taoo plateau at an •Icvatioii of 3,000 to 0,000 foot. Captain C. T. 
llingbam has recently captured a fine sjiecimen of the ijemale, hitherto 
iindescribed, in tlic lower Thoungyeeii forests which are also in Upper 
Tenasserim, and not far from the Taoo plateau but at a considerably lower 
elevation. 

T. louisa 9 dilFors from the figure of the male, in the following 
particulars. Uppersiue with the fulvous ground-colour on the hindwing 
extending completely up to, and embracing the heads of, the hastate 
border spots, the ground-colour of the outer portion of the wings being 
not white but pure froiicb grey, the only trac(?Si of pure white being on 
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tlio forewing, at the middle of the costal margin and outside the median 
transverse lijio and decreasing from its costal end. The dusky tipj)ing at 
the apQX also extends below the su])costal norviire. UxoicustDE with the 
fulvous jTortions not luteous, but strongly suPfused with grey and altogether 
of a far colder tone ; the hastate border spots of the upporside |)alo hut 
perfectly distinct and complete ; liiadwiug with the outer suhtnarginal 
lunular line obsolete, the inner one slender and ineonijdote, whereas in tiio 
figure of the male both these lunular hues are complete and prominent. 

LcMigth of forewing 2*8 inches, whence e:.^)an<e»= 5’8 ihchos. 

The specimen from which the description is taken was eai>t ared hetwoen 
Marcli and May, exact date not recorded. It of course* hicks the tuft of 
erectile hairs on the hindwing which is present in the male. 


• C. PoLrOMMATTJS ELLISI, 11. sp. • 

- • 

riaie IX, lig. 4 

XTppKUSTDE dark greyish bl.ick, the basal portion of both wings 
powdered with metallic greeni.sh golden scales, the outer half with a bronzed 
sheen ; Forewinrf with a dark cent^ired white spot at cn<l of the coll, and 
a di.scal series of four proininont white spots sometimes dark contnsl ; 
Ilindtoing also with a white sjiot at end of the cell, and a small white ono 
above it near the costa ; a discal series of four white spots, corresponding 
with those on tlie forewing. 

Undkuside creamy white, Forewing brownish o:i the disc with tho 
outer margin broadly paler, tho spots of the upper surface larg'S indistinct 
and paler still. Hindwiug with the ha.se metallic greeni.sh golden decjion- 
ing into brown up to the ^discal row of spots, the outer margin creamy 
w'fifto, the spots of the upj)er.sidc large, indistinct, white. 

The female appcai^ to dider in lacking the brilliant metallic scales. 

Expanse 0 0 to r05 inches. 

The type specimen (which has been presented to the Indian Museum) 
was taken on the Sanch pa.ss in Pangi, N.-VV. Himalayas, at an elevation of 
14,000 feet above the sea in August by Mr. Uobert IClIis, after whom 1 
have named it.' Several other specimens were taken at the saiiu} time all 
corresponding with the type specimen. Others were talsen in Pangi in 
June at an elevation of 12,000 feet which have Ics.s of the metallic sheen, 
and have the white spots on the uppersidc con.sidcrably smaller ; these 
latt^'evidently bedong to the same sj>ecie8, but whether they arc seasonal 
or geographical varieties is uncertain. 
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7. PaPILTO CLABiE, 11. sp. 

Plato IV, fig:. 5 <5 . 

g . AVings above velvety brown, almost black in some specimens, paling* 
at the outer margin broadly at the apex and decreasing towards tbc hinder 
afiglo. Rorewhifjf with four short streaks of [)owdery blue at the end of 
ilic coll, behind which arc four longer and narrower streaks toward the 
base, also a discal seu’os ofi eiglit Iduish streaks increasing in length 
from the costa and each extending from near the outside of the cell to 
the edge of the paler outer border, the two lower streaks between the 
Ruhmedian and median nervures, the remainder one between each pair of 
lunwules. ILinilwimj witli a imnuincnt subinarginal row of pure white 
longitudinal streaks one on each side of each ncrvule leaving a wide 
brown margin beyond on v.’hich in some specimens indications of the 
continuation of the white streaks to the margin show through from the 
umhsrside ; a rounded yellow spot at the anal angle bordered inwardly by a 
blackish lunule. Rody black, spotted with white, 

llNDKiisTDifl uniform ])aler brown of tlie same tint as the margin on the 
upperside, the foreivimj unspotted except with faint traces of whitish at 
the hinder angle ; hindwing with the row of white streaks as on upperside 
but continued up to the margin, the yellow anal spot and black lunule as 
on upperside and a round white spot at base above tlie costal nervure. 

Length of fore wing 10 inches, whence expanse =? 3 9 inches. 

II abitat. — U pper Teiiasserim. 

1\ cliircB is closely allied to P. hewUsonii, Westwood, from Borneo, 
of which it may possibly be only a permanent geographical variety. It 
differs from P. hawitsonli in the jjresence of the blue streaks on the forewiiig 
which are visible more or less in all the thirteen spociincns examined, in 
some very prominent in others partiallj'^ obsolete,^ hut none are without 
blue at the end of the cell and in the interspaces immediately beyoncWlj. 
It also differs in the paling of the margin of tlu> fore wing ; and in the 
hindwiug in the single row of prominent white streaks. Its northern ally 
P. slater i^ Hewitson, differs in the shape of the forewings having them 
narrower and more acuminate, and also entirely lacks tlie white streaks 
on the upperside of the hiiulwing. In shape of this wing P. clans 
corresponds with P. hewitsonii. 

Tlie difCoronee between Assam and Touasserim species in regard to 
the alienee or presence of white spots on the hiiidwing has curious 
parallels among the Raplccas which are mimicked by this group of Papilio^ 
E. deione, Westwood, and E hopei, Felder, from Assam lack the white 
border spots on the hindwing, while their representatives in Tenasseriin 
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M, Umhorgi^ Moore, and E. groteiy Felder, liavQtlio white spots proniinoiifely 
developed. 

Four specimens were taken 4»y Captain C. T. IJin|,diam on tlie Donat 
•range in January. Three were taken by Captain C. 11. E. Adamson in 
the Thoungjjeen forests in Pebruar^^ and six in the same locality by Captain 
Bingham in May. 


8. Paptlto pAJiONE, Westwood. 

This spoci(?s was described by Westwood in 1S72 fn the Trans, of 
tlie Ent. Soc. Lond., with “ habitat in India oriiMitali,” and no finbsofpn»nt 
notice has be4n recorded of its oecurreiuio so far as I know, A speeiineii 
has now been taken by Captain C. T. Binglnim in Upper Tenas.seriini 
which satisfactorily establishes the exact locality for this rare butterlly ; 
the capture was made in the Thoungyeeii forests on the 12tli March. 


It will be soon that the materials for ilif3 foregoing paj>er arc almost 
entirely due to the earcFiil rescarehes of Captain C. T. Bingham, whoso 
investigation.^ as an ()rnithologi.''t are already well known, and to whom I have 
been indebted for most valuable and generously nnuhu’ed assistance in tho 
getting togctlier of data for the handbook of tho “ Butterilies of India,** 
^c., the first part of wliich has been i»ublisbed ; Cajdain Bingham has 
succeeded during 4110 past two seasons in capturing nearly every species 
formerly recorded from Tenas.serim, Ijc.sules numerous species and sexes of 
species new to science and some new to the Indian list, and I take tins 
opportunity of warmly acknowledging not oidy his lahours but tho geiie- 
rous way in which he has placed the whole of his eollectioii at my disposal. 

Exi’LAN^nox OK Plate TV. 

Fig. *1. Mycitlcsin KUthha^ MiirMhall, cf . 


Fij[. 2. XvpJwesm dara, „ . 

Fig. 3. llipimrchia shanditra^ „ • $ . 

Fig. 4. T<di/omi)uitiis illhiy „ 

Fig. *5. rupUio clam, „ J . • 
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VII. — On an abnormality in the hom^ of the Hog-deer^ Axis p'orcinus, 
with an amplijication of the theory of the evolution of antlers in 
Buminants,—‘lhj JouN CocKJiuaN, OJ}g. 2nd Asst, to Supdt, Indian 
Museum^ Calcutta, 

[Read March 1882.] 

I' 

The specimen exhibited to the meeting is a frontlet of tlie Hog-deer 
in wliich the left horn is abnormally developed as in a stag of the elaphine 
group. The frontlet is a specimen that belonged to the Asiatic Society’s 
collection and is without history. There is, however, fair presumptive 
evidonco that the horns belonged to a feral animal.* Before proceeding to 
any explanation of the variation a description is necessary. 

The right horn is normal and measures 14'' from burr to tip along 
the curve. The brow titio the external tine 5'^ internal tine 2^". 
Circumference at burr of beam midway 2". The left horn has five 
tines on it, as in a stag of ten, and the beam describes a sweeping curve 
posteriorly. The burr and brow tines arc normal, though the latter is 
slightly curved inwards ; an inch and a half further up the beam is a tine 
measuring Jl-l" in length which I take to be represontative of the bez tine. 
This tine, though otherwise ju.stly proportioned, is curved inwards and back- 
wards. Three and a qtiarter inches further up the beam is a third snag 
measuring 2)/ along the curve ; this snag though llattched and distorted I 
lake to be analogous to the royal tine. Lastly the tip is bifurcated, its 
appearance being that of the sur-royal in Cervus canadensis. These snags 
are palmated and the inner furcation, which has lost its tip, grows parallel 
to the inner tine C on the opposite horn. 

Abnormalities in Cervine horns are not uncommon. Judge Caton in 
Lis recent work “ On the Antelope and Deer of .America” discusses the 
question and attributes these growths to accidental injury to the horn, 
while tender and growing. Admitting that the inajonty of abnormal horns 
come under this category’', I am nevertheless inclined to think that the 
specimen under review is to be otherwise explained. As a disciple of the 
doctrine of evolution it appears to me more rational to attribute the con- 
dition of the left liorn to reversion or atavism. The circumstance of the 
variation being unilateral does not invalidate my hypothesis ; irol} dactylism, 
the occurrence of supernumerary mamma), and other phenomena of this 
nature being very frequently unilateral. 

* The horns ore bleached as if by exposure, and the poLsh where visible appears 
to me rather that of a feral thou domestic axumal. 
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• 

The fact, however, that reversion to an extinct ancestor implies degra- 
dation in the RuBinte is 1 confess a ditboulty. The llusine typo of antler 
prevailed in Pliocene times, and is a comparatively elementary state. 
Nevertheless Cervus dicranos, whose antlers are described by Boyd Daw- 
kins as ** so complicated as to defy description,*’ existed during^ that epoch, 

The que*stion of the atavism of these ITog-deer antlers is an important 
one, and as it is notoriously diilicult to assign a clear and true value to certain 
conditions which would entail the destruction of a fancied discovery, I 
shall first attempt to j)ut in as strong a light as possible the opposite argu- 
ment to my view, viz^ that the horns hero described are accidental pro- 
ductions. , 

It may he advanced : Firstly, that of four of the so-called tines only 
one, the bez, bears any resemblance to a well formed tine, and the fact of 
• its turning down at the tip seems to point to an inherent teiiclency which 
the inner tine has (ip this species) of curving cfownwards ; that jt is in fact 
nothing more than the inner tine C arrested in its growth at the lower 
portion of the beam. Secondly, that the so-called royal tine is on the 
inner side of the beam. Finally that the terminal bifurcation is duo to 
a law announced by myself further on, that all terminal portions aro 
capable of furcation. Other abnormalities doubtless exist in private collec- 
tions of horns and this paper, if it results in no further good, may possibly 
have the effect of leading to the description of some of these. 

The evolution of antlers in Ruminants appears capable of being brought 
under a theory of development. The honour of being the first to apply a 
definite law to the development of the horns of the Cervida belongs to the 
late Prof. A, Garrod, who published a paper on the anatomy of th® 
Ruminants in the Proceedings of the Zoological Society for .January 1877. 

Qarrod’s law may be most briefly stated in his own words. “ What 
may be called the typical aiitlq^ is composed of a bifurcate beam, with a 
hrow-antler springing «frtrn the front of its basal portion. These three 
parts may be termed A, B, and C as in the accompanying diagram (fig 1.) 

“They occur, uncomplicated, in the genus Rusa, in O. porcinuSy O. axi% 
and C. alfredi (fig. 1). On the assumption that most of the complicated 
manytpointed aqtlers that occur are the result of the exaggerated develop- 
ment of one or other, or both of the extremities B and C, their special 
features may be explained. For instance imagine both B and C bifurcate, 
remaining of ‘equal size, and we arrive at tire condition found in Cervue 
echomburgki (fig. 2). O, duvaucelli differs in that B is extra developed ^t 

the expense of Xj (fig. 3) Following out the ingenious hypothesis 

of Mr. Blyth, P. Z, S. 1867, p. 835, O. eldi only differs in the still greater 

development of tl\e anterior branches of B (fig. 4) In Oervu» dama^ 

and in the species included in the genus Peeudaxie a diflerent condi- 

7 ■ 
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Diagram of Antlers of Deer. 


tion obtains, B being greatly reduced and C eorrespondingly enlarged 
(fig. 5). In the Ela[)liino Deer tbis is carried further, the contiimafion 

of the beam C being divided terminally into mai\y points (fig. 6) 

With reference to the brow-antler A, it is evident that its dn]>liciition (the 
bez tjne) is more associated with the actual size of the antlers than with 
any other ])e(Miliarity.” (This last assertion is b3' no means evideiit.) 

Although Prof. (larrod’s theory satisfactorily explains the development 
of a largo minibcr of Cervine antlers, it is powerless to oxjdain the horns of 
the JElaphinoi those of J^lapharus dnvidinnusy Ccrvulas, Coassus, ^c. 
It is apparent that his so-called typical antler is ttlieady a complex organ 
possessing as it does 3 tines, while there are existing species of deer whose 
antlers never proceed beyond the condition of a sinijile spike, Coassus rufas 
for example. It therefore appears more philosophical to assume the typical 
antler to be a simple spike, a condition which all cervine I'orns exhibit in 
the first year's growth. 

Some months after the publication of Prof. Garrod’s paper on the 
anatomy of the Buminants,’ Prof. Boyd Dawkins published a most im- 
portant paper in the Quar. Jour, of the Geol. Society (Vol. XXXIV — Read 
10th Dec. 1877) “ on the history of the Deer of the European Miocene and 
IMiocene strata.” TJie general conclusions he arrived at regarding the 
pahiiontological history of the development of antlers are given below in an 
abstracted form. 
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“ In tbe n\id-Mioceno age, the cervine antler consisted of a simple 
forked crown only. In tlie Pliocene it becomes larger and longer and 
altogetber more complex, some forms, such as the Cerrus dicranios of 
Nesti, being the most complicated antlers known cither in the living or 
fossil state. Those successive changes are analogous to those which are 
to be observe?! in the development of the antlers in tlio living deer, which 
begin with a simple point and increase their number of tiiu‘s until their 
limit be reached.” ^loro recently (Ni^tuni Nov. ISSl) he has repeated the 
same generalization in slightly dilTerent language wTiich 1 here tjiiote, ** In 
other words the development of antler.'^ indicated at successive and widely 
separated page^of the geological record isJbhe same as that ob.served in the 
history of a gingle living species.” 

Boyd Dawkins regards the antlers of the extinct Procerrnfus, which is 
the simplest type hitherto met fossil, as the starting point of the antlered 
ruminants both in tjic old and new worlds, jfut the antlers iig this genus 
were more oy less branched, and hearing the existii^g Coassm ritfm in view, 
they can hardly' be n^garded as quite eleiinnitary. Considering the imperfect 
state of tbe Geological rc'oord it may be foretold that an antlered ruminant 
with simple deciduous spikes for horns will yet be discovered fossil. 

Prof. Dawkins has not attempted to a])p1y his theory to an explanation 
of the horns o^ existing deer as Garrod had done, but Sir Vincent llrooke. 
who published an elaborate paper on the classilieation of the Cervidae, with 
a synopsis of the existing species, in the P. Z. 8. for 1878 p. 882, has fol- 
fowed Garrod’s theory closely. 

There is therefore room for an ainplifiealion of Dawkins’ phylogenetic 
law, which I would state thus, as bearing on both extinct and existing 
cervines. 

The development of the antlers of indiridiml species of cervines is 
a Recapitulation of the history of the development of antlers in the y roup. 

^ I ^ould assume tbe J^ypical antler to be a simple spiUe, as in Voassm 
rujusy *pable of extensive furcation, redu^jlication, arrest and redundancy 
of growth in parts. • 

In certain species the terminal portions of tbe main stem, when the 
limit pf length has been reached, have a tendency to develop an almost 
unlimited number of snags, possibly referable to palmation of the horns in 
an extinct ancestor. This tendency is markedly manifest in Cervm claphm 
and Panolia cUi and in a le8.ser degree in Rucurvus.^ 

I shall take up tbe development of tbe horns of the Wapiti, Cervits 
canadensis, to illustrate my theory. 


• The fine hornfi of Uucervaa duvaureUi figured by Blylh, P. Z S. 1807. fig 3, abow 

this character, and also a tendency to palmation. The horns are y(;t in the Museum. 
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The growth of the antlers in the Wapiti has been carefully described 
by J udge Caton whose observations extended over a period of 15 years and 
included over 100 deer. ^ 

The horns of the 1st year are usually spikes, a condition I illustrate by 
fig. 1. 

j 1 } 

The second antlers have both brow and bez tines, this condition I 
therefore regard as a double furcation, fig. 2. The third antlers almost 
invariably have the Royal tine, see fig. 3. The fourth and filth year may 
or may not produce the sur-royal, fig- 4. 

The horns of Cervus elaplius and its numerous races are, I consider, -the 
most difficult of comprehension in the whole group, and the above is I 
believe the first rational explanation of their development that has as yet 
been offered. Capreolus caprea and Elaphurus davidianm are both primi- 
tive types. In these two genera the primary bifurcation takes place on 
the beam at some distance from the burr. The development of the hornf 
of Capreolus offer so admirable an in.staiice of furcation from a simple 
beam, that the marvel is that the theory I have brought forward has not 
occurred to some one before. 

The horns of Elaphurus davidianus which were a stumbling block to 
Prof. Qarrod, who states that they were “ quite beyond his comprehension,” 
are easily explained by the same theory. The primary furcation takes 
place some distance up the beam, the forward bi'hn'bh (brow tinej^ su^se 
quently furcates again, while the posterior branch, which in the stag {Elaphus) 
has hitherto been considered the beam, remains simple tapering and pointed. 
It thus becomes obvious that superiority of growth in either the anterior 
or posterior branches of the primary furcation would coiwtitute the main 
stem or beam. 

The tendency towards furcation of the anterior branch or brow tine is 
yet manifest in various existing cervines. In an extinct species of deer, 
Megaceros hibemicus the brow tine was constantly furcate at the extremity, 
and a tendency to this order of things is to be observed throughout the 
Rusine family. I would in this manner explain the studs and snags so 
commonly present in the brow tine of Axis maculatus , « 1 observe that it 
exists in 8 out of 15 heads, and such being the case, it appears doubtful 
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whether it should not be rather considered the normal condition, and the 
typical antler of Garrod the reverse. In the majority of instances there 
is a siyall conical sna^ at the base of the brow tine, but in moi*e than one 
specimen there is a double snag, and in one of these specimens the anterior 
snag measures 3i inches in length. 

The extreme of this form of development is to be observed in Panolia 
eldi where the brow tine has commonly 3 snags (trifurcate). It is of less 
common occurrence in Rucervus dumucelli^ and in R schomhurgki exhibits 
the same type as in Megaceros^ viz., a* well nnirkcd furcation of the extre- 
mity of the brow tine. R, schomhurgki has probably the most exuberant 
horns of any existing cervine. 

The Sambar of India, Rasa aristotclisy can, as a rule, bo distinguished 
from other races by the circumstance of tlie tines U and C being of nearly 
equal length, and the posterior being sot on immediately bchiud the otiior. 
It is thus in the same piano as the furcation nit the brow. In the Assam 
and Burmese races flie outer tine B is, as a rule, ^longer than TB which is 
set on the beam in a transverse direction pointing inwards and upwards. 
It thus approaches the horns of Axis porcinus. 1 would throw out the 
suggestion that as both these animals frequent grass jungles, the more or 
less transverse direction of the posterior tine has been produced through 
the resistance offered to the growing horn by the grass and that this cauf'O 
operating similarly on both species through a series of generations has 
resulted in a permanence of the type. 

With referenctf to the horns of Panolia eldiy an examination of a large 
series of horns in every stage of growth has convinced me that Prof. Oarrod’s 
diagram is incorrect. (P. Z. S. 1877, p. 10, fig. 4.) The tine C has no 
existence in the position assigned to ic in any specimen I have seen. Horns 
of the 2nd year’s growth are in tho form of a C without the top stroke. 
The next stage is furcation of the anterior extremity. Mature horns of 
P, eldi often have as^ many as *0 or 10 small snags on the main beam, in 
addition to a terminal furcation. 

This is particularly to be noticed in the Siamese race of brow-antlcred 
deer named Cervus plalgceros by Gray. Good figures of these Siamese 
horns are given by Blyth, P. Z. S. 1867, p. 841. The palmation of the 
extremity* is endeiit (hence the name), and the numerous snags are, 1 
consider, of the nature of the spillers in Rama and Alces, I cannot at 
present offer 4in explanation of these spillers beyond that already given. 
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"VIII. — On the habits of a little known Lizard^ Brachysaura ornata. — By 
Jonir CocKBUiiN, 2nd Assistant to Superintendent Indian Museum. 

[Received 2Gtli January; Read Ist February.] 

BRACHYSAURA ORNATA. 

Blyth, J. A. S. B. Vol. XXV p. diiS. 

Giiniher, Ilepiiles o£ Brit. India, p. 101. 

Jordon, P. A. S. B. 1870, j). 78. 

Stoliezka, P. A. G. B. 1S72, p. 77. 

Very little is known ol! this lizard. It was originally described by 
Blyth in the J. A. S. B. Vol. XXV from specimens procured hy Dr. Jordon 
at Giiugiir in Central India Dr. Giinther includes it in an appendix to tlie 
lte])tiles of British India, and remarks that it is just possible that this 
animal may be recognized when re-discovered, but from tlie descrij)tion 
alone it is iinj)ossible to characterize the now genus Brachysaura or to 'fix its 
])osition in the family ol* the Aqamidw, 

In the P. A. S. B. for 1S77, Dr. Jordon in his Notes on Indian Herpe- 
tology remarks that all his endeavours to procure specimens for a more 
minute examination of this curious form had hitherto failed and “ till some 
one with sulUcicnt scion tilic proclivities examines these districts we must 
rest satisfied with our incomplete information.” The type appears at this 
time to Inivo been lost. In 1S72, five specimens were procured in Kachh by 
Unit enthu.sia.stic naturalist Dr. Stoliezka, and described in the Proceedings 
for May, 1872. 

During the last rainy season I found B. ornata excessively common in 
the vicinity of the town of Banda and was enabled to send more than twenty 
living specimens to the Zoological Gardoms, Calcutta, as well as to present 
a series to the Indian Museum. The results of my observations show how 
much of interest there ma}" be in the life history of a small lizard. 

There are certain anomalous sexual charact'^rp, about this lizard, the 
females beibg larger than the males. The superiority of the female in size 
aj^pears to occur irregularly throughout the prdvince Sauropsida. The 
female of Sifana minor is a •third larger than the male, but’ in 
versicolor the reverse is the case. In Brachysaura^ which js closely allied 
to CaloteSj not on]^' is the female larger, but .she is normally moro Ijrilliantly 
coloured than the male. Certain peculiarities in the behaviour of the 
females leads me to suspect that they seek and attract the males. In more 
than one instance I observed a female make decided advances towards 
a male. She sidled up to him in a most insinuating way, with a crouching 
wriggling motion and open jaws, and seized him by the nuchal crest. 

Dr. Stoliezka P. A. S. B. 1872, p. 72 remarks that the head-quarters 
of Brachysaura appear to be westward. This is not strictly correct, but 
even in ignorance of Stoliczka*s paper I fell into a similar mistake and in a 
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letter to Dr. Anderson, wrote, “ B. ornaia appears to bo essentially a 
Central Indian species. The black volcanic soil of these provinces seems 
its peculiar habitat. I, however, ^>nco (in 1S7II), captured a pair on tlio 
i)orth bank of the Jumna at Allahabad near the mouth of the Siissor 
Kuderee, Sitana is plentiful in tins locality, but 1 never found anotlior 
pair of Bracitymura, It is unknown in tlio Duab, and the probability is 
that these individuals were the offspring of others brought down in some 
flood from Bundlekbaiid.** It now apj^ears likely that Brachysaura ornata 
will be found in arid tracts tliroughout the flangctic ])rovinccs, from the 
confluence of the Jumna westward to the e.^treme limits of the Kmpiro. 
It would appea^ to range with Psanimophis cothfanuruSj and Sitamiminor, 
Its southern limit beyond Saugar is yet unknown. 

There are several points in which m}^ specimens appear to differ from 
Dr. Stoliezka’s and I have therefore describeil the lizard anew. * 

•Jirachymura onuita^ Blyth, d • A squat ‘thick -set pot-belied ground 
lizard, with large head and short tail. Scales on the upper surface of 
body, limbs and tail strongly keeled, this character being less delined on the 
lower surface of the abdonnin and thighs. The scales of the body are in 
nearly vertical series down the Hanks, following the line of the ribs, and 
gradually inclining upwanls in the direction of the costal eaitilages on 
the ventral surface. Counted round the body at the JOtli sj>ine they an) 55 
in number in an adult. From the 1st nuchal spine to the extremity of the 
tail are 110 scales. 

A dorsal and nuchal crest of sharp spines is j)resent in the male sex 
only ; the nuchal portion of this crest, eom|)osed of 1) .scales, is mo.st deve- 
lojjed, there is then a hiatus of 8 strongly kf;elcd scalc.s, wlien the spines 
again occur. They are continued in the form of a strung median .scries of 
keels to the tip.s of the tail. 


Total length. 

Ilaad mid liody. 

I'ail from 

» 9 

to centrfi of vent. 

cc'iitro of vent. 


3J 


9 5i - 

K 

(Iinpcrfoct.) 

9 

3.'u 

2.<L2. 


The fore Ijmb when laid backwards reaches the inguinal region, and 
the hind limb laid forward extends to the angle of the lower jaw, all four 
limbs are^ strongly keeled to the extremities of the digits. The keels 
are very stroTigly marked on the Kcalc.s oU the tail, so much so as 
to impart to it a polygonal appearance in it.s lower half. They dimi- 
nish in a biniimeral ratio from 12 in number at the basal half of the upper 
third, to 6 at the extremity. No preanal pores have been c)b.served. 

*Head large, ^with a prominent and overhanging superciliary ridge 
composed of 8 inflected scales, counted between the nostril and the posterior 
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margin of the orbit where it abruptly terminates. Nostril round, in a 
single large iriilated shield, its position being itntnodiately above the 3rd 

and 4th labials. Labial formula, 

’ 12, M. 12 

The lips are thick and fleshy and there are two rows of scales, similar 
to the upper labials, covering the lip. Both upper and lower labials are 
perforated with pores varying from 1 to 5 in number on each scale ; the 
loreal region also exhibits these pores. The upper surface of the head 
requires minute doscri])tion ; it is more or less covered with tuberculated and 
keeled scales. Beginning from the rostrum it will be seen that the 4th 
and 5th scales on the mesial line from this shield are tuberculated and 
enlarged into a rudimentary nasal appendage. The number of scales in 
transverse series at this point are 2 on ecacb side, or, including the tubercle, 
6 in all. In other specimens, particularly in females, this character may be 
described as a rosette-like group of tuberculated scales. These scales are 
not so strongly marked in immature specimens. Posterior this region 
are the coiivexly prominent superior surfaces of the orbit, characterized 
by a deep mesial groove, and also covered with enlarged tubercular scales. 
In the centre of the vertical region, which may be defined by an imaginary 
line drawn across the head from tbe posterior termination of the super- 
ciliary ridges, is a large round scale with a central depressibn and white 
horny central point. Separated from it by a single scale are two small 
conical isolated spines, and a few enlarged keeled scales. Further beyond, 
on the posterior edge of the temporal region, are two groups of spines as in 
Calotes, These groups are made up of from 5 to 7 elongate conical spines, 
a central spine being always more developed than the others. There is one 
other character of importance in tbe head. This consists of a ridged cheek 
piece of much enlarged and keeled scales which extends from below the 
hinder angle of the orbit to the tympanum. The number is not constant, 
and from G to 12 may sometimes be found. * ^ 

The normal colour of the females consists of various shades of earthy 
brown, with throe rows of rhoinboidal or circular ^blotches — one median, 
which is the largest and extends down the tail, and two lateral rows of 
smaller size. The blotches have a pale straw or flesh-coloured edging. 
Females taken under sexual excitement are either wholly crimson, or crimson, 
with tbe exception of the back, which is dusky olive. The gular jold is deep 
black. In this stage the female does not exhibit any markings or blotches 
whatever, and at the least provocation or excitement becomes quite crimson. 
The prominent and pendulous abdomen in this sex is evidently connected 
with the stowage of ova. 

The males are normally of an uniform dusky brown- In this sex the 
blotches are not so well marked as in the female; and much smaller. The 
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flesh-coloured edging might in them be rather described us an interrupted 
flesh-coloured line. The general colour assimilates itself to the black cotton 
soil which this lizard particularly affects. 1 have never eaplurotl a male in 
tlie crimson state, but have observed that they can assume a faint rosy 
tinge and also a bright green. The males have a di.stinet |)hysii)guomy, 
sleiulei’cr bodied, but stouter limbs than tlie females. Th(‘ tail is bulbous 
and thick at the base, with the usual .s*!xual proji^cLiou, and suddenly 
tapers. It is always a third longer than in the female. 'I'lie guhir sac is 
developed in both sexes, but is more massA^e afid has a distinct ivo 
masculine outline in the male. These Jiote.s on colouraliou present the 
sexes in breodin^liveiy, August and September. 

The tissue below the nuchal and dorsal crests would :ij)pear to bo of an 
erectile nature. Tliese crests I observed much developed in a male during a 
^paroxysm of excit(Mncnt when it acquired a disliuctly arcdied outline. Many 
of tliofenndes wlitm eapi ured were enlindy^ .sefii-let and i*vidt‘ntly under 
stnmg sexual^ oxeitemeiit. Their beliavionr is then remarkahle and most 
amusing, A female under tln se eireumslanees twirls the tail, inllates her 
gular sae, and gives the body a- peculiar wriggle, 

L molt lira is a sluggl-'h liz u\l willi a dull and heavy habit of body^ 
and grows imieli larger than any s)>eeiineiis 1 Inv.* sent to the iMusLJuni. 
lloth Ji. onvtta and Sltuivt. tninor \\\\i gi*<>un I li/. ii*d- 5 , but 1 have observed 
tbom, banging in aii awkward fashion from n(*arly bare stalks »‘li feet al)ovo 
ground. Though both frecpiont the open by cdioiee, their boles anj usually 
at the roots of a Spurgtfwort ora IJair l)usb (Zizifplma) ; a fleser 

ted rat burrow is olluu used. They do not seem to l)f‘ v<*ry pnililie, lay i tig 
from eight to ten eggs, yet they^ are numerically abundant in certain Hjiots j 
for I captured no less than 50 within a mile of my bouse, eliielly on tlio 
*iianda rnoe-eourse. This lizard must be C(insidere<l d(*('idedly stupid. Large, 
and 'heavy sp(;cimen.s are hardly able tw run, and in fact do not attempt it ; 
,but if pressed show light ;ivitb open jaws, actually lea]*ing at an offending 
obje(?fc. It can give a .'‘bar]) nip and holds on like a bull dog. 

1 am at a loss to^oiiceive lio.v L’meZ/y.-; //nvf maintains itsidf in sueli 
numbers against the numerous predacious animals that prey on ii/.ard.s. 
The genera OorruSy Foliorniii, llnriyafe'i^ O N'ajii^ 

Varmim and a host of other enemies all a!) »und in the lof'alitie.s where it is 
found ; GaloteH and TJrominttijc are an iinp'ii Lant it<‘m in the foo<l of these 
animals. SitauH I have often observed inip.ile I r^ii a thorn by a Laains, 

The only ex]>lanation I can offer i-^, tliat it has some objectionable 
flavour or poi-^onous protective quality wbieb renders it secure from atta(dc. 

I was in hopes that the experiment of offering one to sonic* Itapbor would 
have been made at the Zoological Gardens here, but the .subject secrn.s to 
have escaped attenlion. 1 roay mention that the natives of iianda iinniy 
8 
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believe this lizard to be poisonous and get out of its way at once ; I was 
also informed tliat if eaten they would produce insanity. The circumstance 
of its feeding with impunity on insects that are themselves j)rotected in 
this way .seems in favour of this theory. The contents of the stomach of 
one I killed on purpose were, (1st), fragments of a small species of Julns ; 
(2nd), one small carnivorous beetle ; (Jlrd), fragments of otner Goleoptera, 
It is very easily kept alive, feeding readily on Hies, grasshoppers and 
beetles, and all kind.s of stinking hugs. These bugs and Julus have a pro- 
tect ive odour, and 1 have found all birds reject them. 

Wlien caught or frightened thi.s lizard einit.s a short but not unmusical 
srpieak. The facully of voice has not been observed before^ in the AfjamidcB. 
It appears to be nocturnal in its babits, and it is only in the evening, or 
when their holes are Hooded, that they are to be seen in numbers. 


IX . — Second List of Butterflies talcen in Silddm in Octol)C)\ 1882, xmiU 
notes on habits^ cji'c. — By Lionel de Niol'ville. 

[Koceived 2911i November; read Gtli December, 1882.] 

In the second part of this Journal for 18Sl,vol. 1, p. JO, I contributed 
a list of tho Ijutiorllios taken h}^ mo during live days collecting at different 
elevations in Sikkim in tho month of October, and enumerated 120 species, 
Thi.s is but a very small portion of the IMu)j>:docerous fauna to be met 
with even in one month in the vicinity of the Station of Darjiling, as I 
therein indicated, and as tho list thaC follows .shews. Tho whole of tho 
species now enumerated were not taken by myself, as I was accompanied 
on several occasions by ISIr. Otto IMdllcr (an enthusiastic collector, who 
has most generously placed the whole of his cxten.sn^e collections of Sikkim 
Dutterllies at Major Marshall’s and my disposal for examination in the 
prei>aration of our work on ** The Butterllies of india”), and a party of 
Hve Lepchas, who make what they can by catching insects and selling 
them to visitors. These men were very glad to sell us what we wipited of 
the specimens they caught at a pice a piece ; csj)ecially as we told them that 
wc required small species more especially, these latter, unles.s very bright- 
coloured, they never take^aiiy notice of. On two different days they took 
us to two parts of the same hill stream (“ Jora*), and shewed us their 
principal hunting grounds. These chiefly consist of open sandy s|)aces by 
the side of the stream which attract vast numbers of Butterflies to settle, 
and to suck up the moisture. In one iflaco upon a large flattish stone 
near the middle of the stream, the meu had put some sand and kept it 
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watored, and it was surprising the numbers of Butterflies that came to 
their ‘ trap’ and were caught. Judging from what I there saw, I am of 
opinion that nearly all the Butterfli^'s which are bouglit from the common 
I^epcha boxes at Darjiling are caught in this way, and in the low valleys 
averaging perhaps 2,000 feet elevation above the sea. Here Butterflies 
in immense vifi-iefcy literally swarm, and in one Quo day a man can easily 
fill a box with large and showy species. 

For facility of reference 1 have repeated, witli the addition of an 
asterisk, the names of all the sjiecios giveif in ^ny first i):ipor wliich 
we did not meet with on tliis trip, conimoneing the numhering of the 
fresh sj)ecios at BIO. 'Die latter were all taken hetwoen the elevations of 
sibout I'jOOO and 2,000 (etit above the sea. ^The spoeios that wore mot with 
on this as well as on the first occasion have no number prefixed* 

LEPIDOPTFII V U1I0PAT/)CERA. 

Family NYMPHALl D.E^ 

Subfamily Danatnm:. 

Danais ( Pamntlcn) agleay Cramer. 

ISO. Danais (CaJuffa) ///Ha, Gray. 

Danais [0<t(luga) viflanrus, Cramer. 

Da?iais {Tirumala) septeutrionis^ Butler. 

In the neighbourhood of Calcutta D. limniace alone oc(Mirs, in Sikkim 
. it is replaced by D. fipplenirUmis, hut at Simla and in the neighbouring 
hills and in many oth(*r localities both species occur tcjgether. 

4. * Danais {Salat ara and Limna.^) chrgsippm^ Linnieus. 

5. Danais {Salatnra) gmufia, Cramer. 

This is the JJ. of my former list. 

1J51. Eitpicsa {Si(tpin.c) rogenho/t ri, Fehh r. 

One male oi.ly of this rare ffutterlly was eaught by a Lejadia. 

1;12. Eaplwa {Salpinx) rltadamanlhus^ Fabrieius. 

One male only at i!,000 feet. 

lHaplcca (Trepsiclirois) midamus^ Linnseus. 

^EnpUm core^ Cramer. 

in 3. Eujftoia {Stiefophm) hopei, Felder, 

One female was taken by a Lepcha. It is by no means a common 
Sikkim butterfly. 

Subfamily Satviii.n.i:. 

134. Anadebis liimachalay Moore, 

Not very common in deep forest. 

Mgcal^sis {Qareris) gopa, Felder. 

MycalcsU {Viretpa) anaxias, Hewit.^on. 
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185. Mycalesis {Orsotriccna) runeka^ Moore. 

Two foales only. 

136. Mycalcsis [Oalysiame) perseus^ Fabricius. r 

A single male. It is evidently rare in Sikkim, Mr. Ot to Moller has 
taken hundreds of the variety M. vinala, but only a few of the true 
M. perseus. The latter is at once known by the rounded ax)ex to tho 
fore wings. 

Mycdlcsh (Calysisme) persetis^ var. visala, Moore. 

Common everywhere ainoiij^st trees and bushes. The markings on tho 
underside are infinitely variable, but the ‘‘ shar[)ly angled, almost pointed, 
apex of the forewing” (Klwos, Froc. Zool. Soc. Lend., 1SS2. p. lOG) dis- 
tinguish it from the proeeding. 

Mycalvnia (Samanla) mahara, Moore. 

Not uncommon amongst bushes and undergrowth. 

Lethe kanan^ Moore. 

Both sexes, males not uncommon, one female only. 

*L(‘thfi mekara^ Moore. 

Lethe chandiea^ Moore. 

Both -sexes in forest. 

^Lethe exiropa^ Fabricius. 

Lethe rohvia^ Fabricius. 

Males common everywhere, females less so. 

137. Lethe {Tamima) vernuif Kollar. 

P'ar less common than tlio j)recediiig. Occurs in the same localities.- 
Lethe eiilonis, He wit son. 

Common at about 6,000 feet elevation, not seen much lower. 

^ JN'roj^e bhudm, Moore. 

’ypthima philomelaj tlohanssen. 

ITjfthrma sakray Moore. 

Yjithima nnreda^ Hewitson. 

^Zipaldis seylax, Hewitson. 

138. Mclanitis ledtiy Liniueus. 

One example at 2,000 feet elevation. 

139. Mel (mi t is ismaie, Cramer. 

Common in forest. 

110. Melfmitis ziteniusy Herbst. 

Common at low olevati jns. 

Subfamily EijYMNIINJB 
JElymnias undularis, Drury. 

I'll. Wymnias lettvocyma, Godart. 

Common around villages at about 2,000 feet elevation. 

Dyctis patnoy Westwood. 
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142. Oycth vasudevay Moore. 

One male at a low elevation. 

Subfamily MoKi*uiNJ3. 

143. DiscopJtora tidliay Cramer. 

I^iscophom celindey Stoll. 

Thaumuntk diores, Doubleday. 

S ubf am i 1 y * Ac ilk i » . e. 

Pareba vesta^ Fabrieitjs. 

Tills is the Acraa ceaia ol* my former paper. 

Subfamily NvAieiiALiN.E. 

Cathosia bill is. Drury. 

» Ccthosia cyancj Drury. 

Not iK^xrly as*omiiioii as C, hihlis. 

Cirrliochroa aoris, Douldeday, liowiLson. 

Cirrhochroa mithila^ Moore. 

Cynthia erota^ Fabrieius. 

144. Aryynnis {Acitlalia) niphe, Liniuuus. 

Commou at a])out 4,U00 Feet elevation. 

. Symhrenthin hippoclus, Cramer. 

Very common. It is one of the c*om[»aratively Ft‘W butterflies that 
■live amongst tin? toll, to bo accounted for probably by its Food-plant (nettle) 
growin*' there more commonly than in uncultivated ground. 

145. Symhrenlhia hypscliSj Codart. 

Both sexes taken, but it is not nearly as eojninonly mot with as 
8. hippoclus, Mr. Moore has described two allied Foimis From Sikkim, 
S, niplianda (P. / S., 187l-b p. 550), and S, cutnnda (P. Z. S,, 1S7I, p. 500, 
pi. Ixvi, fig. 9^). examples referred to above as S. hypselis are pro- 

bably S. cotnnda, 

14G. Vanessa cltaronia^ Drury. 

A single male was taken by Mr. Muller at iibout 2,000 feet elevation. 
147. Vanessa caschinirensis, Kollar. 

Very common in the tea-gardens. 

Pyrameis indica, Herbst. • 
thinonia lemonias, Linmeus. 

*Junonia tuomedin^ Li mucus. 

*Janonia asit rie, Linmeus. 

Precis iphita, Cramer. 

' Common. I recorded this species under the genus Junonia in my 
former 2 >aj>er. # 

Pseudergolis wedah^ Kollar. 
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This is the Precis mda of my first paper. 

Kallima inachis^ Boisdiival. 

148. JDolcschallia himltide^ Cramer^ 

JLrgolis ariiidnc^ Linnaeus. 

Cgrestis thgodamasy Hoisduval. 

Oyrestis risa, Doubleday, Hewitson. ’ 

Slihochiona nicea. Gray. 

JLestina nama^ Doubleday. 

Males very coinmoi^*, one' Female taken by a Lopcha, the first specimen 
of this sex I have seen, and therefore new to the Miistmin collection. Our 
largest S measures JJ T inches in expanse, this 2 is halF an imjh (4 2) larger. 
The wings are broader, jind the ferruginous outer margin oF the uj)per and 
undersides of the hindwing lack the .series of very dark brown lunules 
between the nervulcs which are present in the male. 

141). ILisiina jjcrsifHiiis, Westwood. 

One male only at a low elevation. 

150. Mariims cinnamonieufi, Wood-Mason. 

OnO fresh female taken, which agrees with the type specimen described 
in the J. A. S. 13., vol. 1, pt. 2, p. 272, pi. iv, fig. 4, (1681), from Shillong. 

JEuri])Hs halUherseSy Doubleday, Hewitson. 

Males only seen. 

Lehiidea ismene^ Doubleday, Hewitson. 

Limenilis -procrisj Cramer. 

*Limenitis daruxa^ Doubleday, Hewitson. 

liahhida hordonia^ Stoll. 

Tlie N(2^tis hordonia of my former list. 

151. JScptiit miali, Moore. 

Not rave at low elevations. I took it settled to drink on damp sand. 

152. Neptis radka, Moore. 

Olio very worn male at about 3,000 feet elevat’o::. 

^Neptis viraja, Moore. 

Nvplis varmona, Moore. 

One male. This agrees with the specimen I named 2^. ac'eris in my 
former list and which I subso<piently sent to Mr. Moore for correct idiuiti- 
fication. It was returned with ? varmona^' placed on a ticket beneath it. 
The underside is briglit ochreous, with tho white bands and spots clearly 
defined outwardly with black.. 

22^2) tis emodeSf Moore. 

These specimens have been named by Mr. Moore. They are smaller 
than AT. vnrmotWy tho underside is dark tawny, not ochreous, the bands are 
narrower and the spots more separated. The dark edgings ^to the spots and 
bauds arc loss prominent owing to the ground-colour being much darker. 
One of the specimens is the Neptis amha of my former list. 
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153. J^cptis soma^ Moore. 

The Sikkim fspeciinens naiwod by Mr. Moore have the .stroMk in the cell 
on tha upperside of the forewing; vei*y luirrow, as also is the spot beyond 
it, the dihCiil scries of sj)ots on that wing .small, rounded and well separated ; 
underside tawny, not so deep a shade as in jV, vm the bands and spots 
not outwardly defined with black. 

snsritia^ Moore. 

Specimens of this species from Sjkkim identified by ]Mr. IMooro may 
be known from the preceding by the streak in IbS cell and spot beyond it 
being wider, aa also is the anterior band on the bindwing. The bands and 
spots on* the u^iderside arc slightly defmedj^vith black. 

151. JS^eptis nandina^ Mooro. 

{Several specimens at low elevations. 

Nrptis carticn^ Mooro. 

• Mr. Moore lii^s conllrmed m3' identification of the speevnons of this 
species I topk in Sikkim. It may perhai>.s be best identilied by noticing 
that only the disoal band on the uppm'sidc is pure vvhiti*, all the other 
markings arc more or less sullied, the discoidal streak is narrow and 
bardl3' separated from the triangular sjmt bcyoml it, and Ibc siibmarginal 
waved lines are very di.'stinct in the forewing. Underside lawn)', markings 
undefined with black. 

• 355. vikasi, ITorsfndd. 

One s[)eeiincn at 2,00U feet. 

150. Neplie columella^ Cramer. 

Two females at low elevation. 

Alliyma IcncothoHy Liniuous. 

Albyma mlennpliora ^ Kollar. 

Males common, one ^ (-— A, bahida^ Mooro) oidj' observed. 

* 157. Alhyuia zeroca^ Moyre. 

Males as common »as A. sclmophora. 'fbe female has yet to bo dis- 
covered. It will probably diller from the female of the preceding species 
in having the streak fn the cell of the forewing undevidod. 

• Athyma inara^ Doublcda}', Hewitson, 

Both sexes taken at low elevations. 

^Aiiiyma ma1ie.^a, Moore. 

158. Alhymn enma^ Moore. 

Both sexes taken, • 

159. Athyma clievana^ Moore. , 

A single specimen of this rare species was taken by a Lc]>cha. 

160. Eutkalia yaruda, ]Moore. 

• 161. Euthalia luhentina, Cramer. 

A single fe*male at 2,000 feet elevation. 
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Buthalia Icesava^ Moore. 

’^Euthalia sananda^ Moore. 

Buthalia apiades, Menofcries. , 

Note. The three last species appeared in my former list under the 
genus AdoJias. 

B7. Bohana parysntiSf Westwood. * 

Males common. Rohnna is a new genus lately defined by Moore in 
Lis “ Lepidoptera of Ceylon.” The species formerly appeared under the 
genus Apatara. ' • 

1(52. Apntura nnmouna, Doubleday. 

Males not uncommon below 3,000 feet elevation. ^ 

1(53. Apatnra holina, Liniipeus. 

Veny common, hut all the examples taken were much worn. 

101. Sephisa chmuha, Moore. 

One fei;ialo only was taiteu by a Lcj)cha. The female of S. chandra 
has never been described I believe. It diJters from the male in, the outer 
margin of the forewing being far less cmarginate, in tlie male it is deeply 
incised between the lower discoidal and tliird median nervnles. The 
liindwing is also broader and f#r loss denticulate. On the upperside the 
rich orange colour of the male has entirely disappeared except the spot in 
the coll of the forowing, whieli however is mueli reduced in size. Jleyond 
the cell in that wing in the Sikkim speeimeii above referred to, hut hardly 
observable in anotlier Sikkim example and one from Nepal botli in the 
Museum collection, there are four longitudinal wldte stVeaks between the 
nervnles, decreasing rapidly from the anterior one placed between the 
costal iiervuro and upper diseoidal iiervulo and the posterior one between 
the third and second median nervules. The diseal white .spots in the 
male are smaller in the female, the anterior ones whitish, the posterior 
bright steel blue. There are also other similarly coloured spots and 
streaks between the nervules just beyond the celLand below it. In the 
bindwing tlto ground-colour is black with a marginal and submargiual 
row of spots, the outer the smaller, and a discal seribs of streaks between 
the nervules all steel-blue. In the Nepal specimen they are sullied with 
tawny. On the underside the orange spot in the cell of the forewiug is 
much larger than above, and in the hiiidwiiig there is a round orange spot 
on the midflle of the costa and a similar one in the cell, the submargiual 
spots nro yellowish and all the steel-blue markings of the upperside much 
pal^T. 

In S. dichroa, the North-West Himalayan repre.'sentative of S. chun^ 
dray ibere is liardly any sexual difforontiation. 

165. Dichorvjgia nesimachus, Boisduval. 

One male at 2,000 feet elevation. 
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JEulepis athamasy Drury. 

Both sexes of the pale greeuiah-white (almost pure white), and males 
of the sap-green variety were taketi. The latter is by tar the comiuoneat 
Torm of this species, but both occur in the same localities mul are equally 
partial to suolving u]i the moisture from damp ,sand. 
lim'idm foJtfxenay Cramer. 

Numerous vari^'ties taken. Tliey have the same hahits as the pre- 
ceding species but are seldom found bift at lowndevaitioiis, udnle K. (tth tmast 
occurs up to -6,000 feet elevation to my kiiowledgt'. These two last species 
a[»]»eared in my foianer li.-'t iimler tlio gcjieric name XtimidmliSy but 
Mr. Moore has*lately made new g(‘ner.i for Uicir reception. 

Family LKMOXI 1 D.K. 

• Subfamily NLMr.onwNj:. 

Zemeros flrgi/aSy Cramer. • 

Common everywhere. As far as nu'’ personal knowlcdixe goes nil th(» 
species contained in tluj suhl'aniily mvohihhv Kiih\) have a (piiek 

flight, but only for a short (list anct*, wli(?ii^hey s(*l tic n ci.ill\ on tie* upper 
surface of loaves with ^\i^lgs half open, oft<*n in tin- .md fnMpiciitly 

walk over and about the leaf, a habit peculiar as far n-' I Imve seen lo liiis 
euhfarnily, all other lUitterllies when settlud remain quite still till they 
take their next ili^ht. 

Abisara fylla^ Donhh day, Ilcwii.son. 

Dudona oniday Moore, 

Family LVCyFNll)/K. 

160. Spalffis epitia, Westwood. 

* Both sexes at low elevation in foro.st. 

, 167. Pitliecops liijjax, Fubriciu.s, 

* Females only at low elevations in d<*ep for*st. They agree with 
Ilorsfield’s descriptioft of the sjiccies rather than wif P, dharaia^ Moore, 
from Ceylon, or P. zahnonty Butler, recorded from the N.-W. ilimahiya.s. 

^ CuT^etis hidiity Donbleda}’, Ilewitson. 

Common at low elevation. 

Cyaniris pttspa^ Iforsfield. 

The La^ipidcs puapa of my first li.-.t. • 

168. Niphanda tessellatay Mooro. • 

One female at about 1,500 feet elevation. It is rather smallef than 

the specimen described by Mr, Mooro from Penang, and the uppersiile is 
entirely unglossed witli blue. 

169. Zizera mahoy Kollar. 

Common amongst grass from l,o00 to 4,000 feet elevation. 

.9 ' 
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^Zizera sangm, Moore. 

The Bolyommatm sangra of my former paper. 

*Oasialiu8 rosimon^ Fabricius. * 

Placed under the genua Lnmjiides in my former paper. 

Castalius decidia, Hewitson. 

Placed under Lampides previously. 

Bveres parrhattius^ Fabricius. 

Placed under hamp^dGs freviousTy. 

17(). Jam ides hochus^ Cramer. 

One male jit 8,000 feet elevation. 

Lycabncsilies hengalcnsis^ Moore. 

Placed under Pseudodipsas in former list. 

171. LyctvnrMhes lyctcnina^ Felder. 

Two males, agreeing with tlie description of the species by Mr. Moore 
in his “ Lefddoptcra of CVylon,” page 87, except in the absence on the 
upj)erside of the hiudwing of the “ indistinct dusky spots with whitish 
outer border from anal angle.” 

172. Isacadiibn macrophthc^ma, Felder. 

One male at low^ elevation. 

Nneaduba ardates^ Moore. , 

This sju‘<'i( s ap])eared under the genus Lampides in my former list. , 
^Caiochrysops sirabo, Fabricius. 

The Lamp ides Autudarpn of my former ptipor. 

178. Citfocbn/snps llorslicld. 

At low elevation. 

171. J*olyom Hiatus hatims, Linnaeus. 

Common at hnv elevations. 

Lampides Oilianus, Fabricius. 

Pa mp ides el pis, Godart. 

Pampides' mat ay a, TIorsfield. 

1/erda epivles^ Godart. 

*.IIerda androcles. Doubleday, Hewitson. 

175. llerda brahma, Moore. 

f 

Both sexes common from 1,000 to 5,000 feet elevation. The female 
differs from the male in having none of the brilliarkt gold colour on the 
upperside, but has an oblong patch of orange on the disc of t\ie forewiug. 
Underside as in male. 

17G. lloraga ciniaia, Hewitson. 

One male at 1,500 feet elevation. 

*JJeudorix petosiris, Hewitson. 

177. Virachola perse, Hewitson. 

A single female was tfiken by a Lepclia. 
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178. Ajyhnmue lohita^ Horsfield. • * 

One male at low elevation. 

^ApJinmuB syama, llorllield. 

179. Camena ctesia^ Hewitson. 

One maie was taken at 1,500 feet elevation sucking up moisture on 
damp sand on the brink of a moiintain stream. 

Hypolyccena cry his, Goclart. 

180. Hypolyctena othona, Ilewifson, • • 

One male taken on the banks of a stream sucking ii]> moisture from 
wet sand. 

Hy^olycxena ctolus, Fabricius, 

Both sexes taken. Common at about ^,000 fciit elevation. 

181 . lolnus anysis, Hewitson. 

• One male taken by a Lepcha at low elev;*tion. 

182. Qhcritnfaclc, j\loore. 

One female at about ij,00() feet elevation. 

183. Loxura aiymnus, (b’amer. 

Common amongst cliim]>s of bamboos^ 

Surendra qurrceionim, i\loore. 

Nfjtasera centaur us, Fabricuus. 

, Common. This species aj)peared in rny lirst list under the generic 
name Arhopnla. 

184. H’ilaserat eumolplius, Cramer. 

One male taken by a Lepcha. 

185- Amhlypodia parnyanesa, n. sp 

{Ambhjpodid yantsa, llcwithon, »/*c Mooro.) 

I propo.sc the name paruynnesa for the s|>ccies ligured by Hewitson in 
his “Cat. Lyccenidcc Brit. jMus., jd. vii, fig. 72, iin(bn- the n ganasa, as 
it differs entircl}^ frorg^lic A. ynnesa of jMoore wliirli occurs in the N.-W 
Ifimalayas ; the hindwing is tailed, and tlie markings of tiie underside aro 
quite different. • 

One male taken at about 3,000 feet elevation. 

Family PAPlLIONIH.^k 
Kuhfjimily PieeinjJj. 

*J^ychitona xipliia, Fahricius. • 

The Pontia xiphia of ray Grst list. 

Terins hecahe, Liiina;us. 

186. Tcriag harina, Hor.sficld. 

I 

187. Calopsilia catilla, Cramer. 

188. Gatopgilia crocale, Cramer. 

Gatopsilia pyranthe, Linneus. 
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Ixias evippe^ Drury. 

ITehomoift fflaucippe^ Linnaeus. 
dpitiaR hippo, Crnmer. 

Cutophn/ja in dr ft, lVJo(U*o. 

The Tachpriit indra of inv former list, 

Jhfphtna nudluft, IjUChs. 

The P/V •ria nndiiiH of in y first list. 
li iiph in a n v.?// i it \ u s. 

J’tnn/iu ffjUfistuft^ rrsimcr, l‘l. xliv, lig. A, . 

Tills is tli<; Pier in nrrifufft oF niy former list. 

Mitneipinm canidit, S])iu*i'in.in. 

r’lirniiKni at about ‘1,000 reL‘t elevation Previously 

reeorcled imiV'r ilie /^i/ris. 

jS't plu ronid firnl.it'^ JMooro. 
l'}ruHid acaifir of iny lir>t li t. '■ 

juisKhor, l/uni.'ijiis. 

ISO. JJrliita t’nnuer. 

l)f']fitii t iia, 1 1(‘\\ itson. 

100. Prionrris //vv/////.s% Doiibbul i v. 

101. J)frr.'fi5 van dor ii-M'ven. 

One mule only was lalvon by u 

Subi'ainilx ]*Ai'ii.ioM\ r 
Ftfpiiio (Ornithopif rn) pojnjnn.s^ ("ramor. 

Not iiiu'oninnm at lou oli;vat ions, 

'^'PnpfliO { Zip plfHoxt (Iray. 

Gr.'ij' (ii>l named this speiies, not Westwood as stated in my first 
pajier, tlmuL;!! the latter lii^\iivd it. 

102. I^tfpiiio {Jdj/ds(f) (htHitroda, lilo'^re. 

Froqnontly s('en sailin':^ over the t< a pardons. 

Pitpilio {ulcfiillidni) paris, Liniueus. 

Vopilio ( l)olchin(t) mrpedou^ Liniia'Ud. 

Papilio {Zt I fdrs) atfaittemnon^ Liniia.'us. 

103. ,Vf(}»iho (Or, difitlcfi) rri (honing, Cramer. 

JPitpilio {(ii(trus) hehnn^^t, Idnmen.s. 

Pnpiho {Larr/ins) polt/fes, T.inmeus. 

Baptlio arisfoiOcItiLC, Fabrioius. 

Bnpdio {IJitidft,) ondroffvn^, Cramer. 

BapiUo aatorioH, Westwood. 

Family HESPERinXE. 
lot. Chotiftpes hnrina, Moore. • 

Common at low elevations. 
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*Choaspe8 henjmnini^ Guerin. • , 

^Choaspes amara^ Moore. 

* These two last species were placed under Ismene in my first list. 

• 195. Ilasora badra, Moore. 

At low elevations. 

Astictopterus diodes^ Moore. 

196. Telegonus ihrax^ , 

One specimen was taken by a Lopclia. 

197. Baoris oceia, llewitson. 

One pair taken at a low elevation. 

Saastus eltola, Plcwitson. 

The Hesperia eltola of my first paper. 

103. Saasius toona^ Moore. 

Common. 

Parnarckcolaca, Moore. 

This isHhe Hesperia cliaga of my first list. * 

Telicota hamhusmt IMoore. 

The Pamphila augias of rny first paper. 

Padraona dara^ Kollar 
The Pamphila masa of my first paper. 

^Padraona gola^ ^loore. 

The Pamphila gold of my fir.st paper. 

? Halpe gema, llewitson. 

? Halpe homolca^ llewitson. 

My Sikkim specimens agree exactly with the figure and description of 
this species, the typo of which came from Singapore. It is the Jlci^perilla 
luteiagaama of my first list. 

. Tagiadea menaJen, IMooro. 

Common at low^ elcvatiorfs. This species appeared under the genus 

* Bterygoapidea in my first list. 

199. Tagiadea gana^ Moore. 

. Sarangeaa daaahara, Moore. 

The Tagiadea daaahara of my first list. 

*’200. JJdhapea foluSy Cramer. 

One male at a low elevation. 

* Bleaioneura alyaoa^ Moore. 

Pleaioneura aumitra, Moore. 

201. ? laoteinon cephala, Hewitson. 

Two males taken at a low elevation. Flight very swift, bat settles 
frequently on an outer leaf of a bush. 

202. Parnara aaaampmia, Wood-Mason and de Nic^ville. 

This species will be fully described hereafter, but it may be briefly 
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.eliaracterlsed as follows : — Forewing with ten spots (sometimes eleven in 
the female), viz.^ two oblong at the end of the cell, disjanet in the male, 
but connected at their inner and opposite rends in the female, three apical, 
and dve discal in the male (sometimes six in the female) forming an oblique 
series extending from the submedian nervure to the discoidal nervule in the 
male (but sometimes to the subcostal nervure or first dbcoidfal nervule in 
the female) of which spots the first is subtriangular, touches the submedian 
nervure and is subequal to tlio fourth^ the second in the same space with 
the first, is equal to the iirst subapical, and lies close to, but does not touch, • 
the first median nervule, the third the largest of all, is equal to or rather 
larger than the first and fourth put together, and acute angled at its outer 
end, the fourth is rhomboidal, the fifth rather larger than the second and the 
sixth sometimes present in the female is shaped somewhat like one of the 
strokes of a section sign (§). Hindwing above with a small oval discal 
spot someiiinos accompanied by a very minute dot ip front of the third 
median nervule. On the underside of this wing there are four or five discal 
spots. Wings above and below rloh dark Vandyke brown, the spots lustrous, 
semitransparent white. Exx)anse 2*2 to 2'4.< inches. 

Nisionadets salsala, Moore. 

203. Thanaos sligmatay Moore. 

One female at 3,000 feet elevation. 

^Satarupa hhagava^ Moore. 

Ilesperia svmamora^ Moore. 

Since the publication of my first paper, Mr, Moore in his ‘‘ Lepidoptera 
of Ceylon** and elsowhore has defined many new genera and altered the 
svnonomy of several species, all of which 1 have tentatively adopted here* 
Tills will account for the frequent changes in nomenclature that 1 have 
been obliged to make in this list. 
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X,— ^ new Sjjfcies of Thpparchta (liriiiilopf *r i RIiopi! >(*or i) from thi 
N W. Ilim(fhn/(ts. — Jip F L M U. K, 

[U^((uv<(l 12th 1882, H< i<l.Jmuaj\ .lid, IH’H,'] 

• Ifipparrlna sp n 

UiU'KttSTnr. Lrown, with a hrovl woll cl<»niiofl siihm ir^in il fnlvon^* 
band boaniif? a biiii^Ie hiib.ipical black sj)oi on the and none on 

the hindwintj ; the ban 1 outwanlly ddniod })y a dark lunnl dc lino, and 
further removed from the margin than in any otlon Indi in II ippnrchin^ 
leaving a broader brown border to the wing LWoia^in. foicwmg fnl- 
vou^, the band of tlie up]>or'.ide outwardly di-^tiiiLlly ddinod by a dark 
de*iitat<' line, inwardly faintly didined exoejit near the costa, ochroous id 
^he co«ta and inner ni.VKiii®* ; tlio black subapn-il spot of the iij>p(‘rHid«* 
but with a distinct white pnpil ; the inner margin dai k blown, tbe outer 
and costal margins very pale brown, mottled tbrougbont witb dark brown, 
and on the costa with irregular blown stn.u, extending into tlie eidl 
llindwtng pale whitish brown clouded with brown and motlL'd tlirougbout 
with darker brown; tbe band of the uppei-hide but inwardly whitish, 
outwardly clouded with brown, and defined on both sides by dark dentate 
lines; also a ‘subbasal dark line between whieh and the band the ground 
colour is darker, forming an inner daiU band. 

This species was found by Major J Bidduljdi on the Shandur pUteau 
in Northern Kashmir and only two s|>ecimens were t^ken, both females. 

This makes^the tenth species of the genus known to occur in the 
N. W. Himalayas ; and btbangely enough out of the ten, in four cases 
10 
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only the females are knowiii and "In the fifth the male has only recently 
been discovered. ^ 




XI. — No. 2. Notes on and Drawings of the animals of various Indian 
Land Mollusea (Pulmonifera). — By Lt.-Col. H. II. Go, owiN- A usten, 
F. R. S., F. Z, S., &c. 

(With Plate V.) 

[Received IHccmlvCr 15th, l882 ; — Read January 3rd, 1883.] 

In continuation of a former contribution, I now forward another 
lithographed Plate from the original Drawings left ^o us by Ferd. 
Stoliezka. I only trust that they may lead some oF our members to look 
more closely at the animals of the Land Shells of their districts, or collect 
them in spirits for the Museum in Calcutta, where they are sure to be ^ 
sooner or later fully examined and described. In some parts of the Coun- 
try, and particularly djiring the rain.s, they may be found \yith very little 
search. The Slugs are (|iiite unknown from many parts of India. 

One object in publishing these drawings is to bring about a more 
natural and accurate classilication of the Indian llrlicidce, and I would 
here refer to Mr. W. T. Jllanford’s continuation of the “ Contributions 
to Indian Malacology** No. XI I.* All Indian concbologi»ts will be glad 
to peruse it, for no one possesses greater knowledge of the .subject, than 
the author of that work, and 1 trust it will be followed by other parts ; 
it carries rno back to the time when 1 first collected for him, Henry Plan- 
ford and Ferd. Stoliezka, and the many pleasant hours passed in their 
society. I quite agree \vith what AFr. Plan ford has written concerning 
classilication in pages 181 and 185, particularly as to the importance of 
the sections Delicarion, Macroclilamys^ Arioplianta^ Enplecta^ &c. The 
rules of Nomenclature must be adhered to quite as much in Conchology as 
in other branches of Natural Histoiy. The genusr Arioplmnta was created*? 
in 1829, vide my last paper in this Journal, and therefore it takes prece- 
dence of Nanina by 5 years, and can be used exactly in the same sense as 
Nanina^ which, us Mr. Planford truly remarks, “ is utterly bad, it ofiends 
“ every law, the name hud been previously used by Risso, the type is the 
same as that of Benson’s genus, J\Iacrochlamys, and the term is objec- 
“ tionable on account of its signitication.” I am inclined therefore to 
adopt it for all species thpt up to the present time are known only super- 
ficially, (1) by the shell, and (2) the animal possessing a mucous gland at the 
extremity of the foot. Ariophanta will eventualh*, when tlio anatomy of 
all are known, and their sub-generic value established, be retained for A. 
lavipes^ and its allies. 

• J. A. S. B., Vol. XLIX, Partdl, p. 181. 
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OxrTEia BtAKFOEDi. Theobald. Plate V, fig. 1. 

^ [Daijiling] (Stol. MS. drawing. No. 47.) 

, Vide Novill’s Handlist (1878) p. 43. No. 2G5, as ITemipleota ? 

For notes on this genus vide last paper, J. A. S. B. Vol, XLIX. 1880, 

p. 161. • 

OxTTES, Koomdaensis (Juv. ?) W. Blf. Plato V, fig. 2. 

[ P Young S’utidemiits.J Stgl. MS. Drawings, fig. 4. 

• • 

** Botanical Gardens, C«alcutta/’ 

** Dull white, pinkish on neck and end o£ foot, small horn, solo not 
furrowed** (Stol.^. 

Minina Koondnensis, W. Blf. J. A. S. 13. (1S70), p. IG, Plato III, fig 
^12. from Sispara in Koonda Hills. South India. The 3^)llng specimen now 
figure^ is referred to, as probably imported wi^b ])lant.s from South India. 
It is said to be allied Ito N. Mica, Pfr. and M, ^hiplajfi^ Pfr. I woitld remark 
that this species measures when fully grown 2i?*0 mrn. in major diaiii. 
The drawing which is natural size is only 12 0, and possesses 5 whorl.s, whicdi 
is the same number as in adult shell. There is certainly wrong ideriti- 
fication here. It has more the appearance of young serrula^ Us. a LChasi 
Hill form. 

% 

MACnOClfLAMYS TUOrUITTM, Ds. 

“ Tuguriiim^ Bs.’* Plate V, fig. 4. 

[“ Darjiling.’' (Stol).] fig. 22 of IMSS. Drawings. 

In pencil by G. Nevill. “Rotula fide Stol.” 

Nevill’s Handlist (1878) p. 30, No. 91, as Manina. The animal is 
described from this drawing as follows: “Tail very pointedly truncate 
wiUi a nearly upright unusually large born-like projection above ; body of 
an earthy brown colour.** • 

^ •From the position iu*wbicb this has becui drawn, it would be impossible 
to see either of the sbelltlohes. A specimen of iufjuriam^ from Darjiling in 
spirit given by Mr. VV. T. Blanford, proved to belong to Macrochla- 
myn. Fig. 46 of these drawings, would represent this species, for the sliell 
lobes are delineilted. Mr. Nevill has written over this mainwnringiana in 
pencil ; it is very different from fig. 21, also bearing this MS title. 

Bensonia (?) mainwabinqi, G. Nevill, MS. 

Plate V, fig. 3. 

[“ Darjiling, hthriea (Stol.)] fig. 21 of the MS. Drawings. 

• Tliis is the species referred to in Nevill’s Handlist, 1878, p. 49, 
No. 272, under Manina {Bensonia?) n. sp. with the following note; 
“Perhaps better classed near AT. tugurium. From a drawing of Dr. 
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Stoliczka’s the animal appears to be of a brick red colour, with a pointedly 
“ truncate tail and remarkably developed nearly vertical horn above, — 20 sp. 

Darjiling, coll. Dr. F. Stoliczka and Col. G. B. Mainwaring.’* ‘ la the 
ms. book of Drawings, Mr. Nevill has written in pencil, “ This is not 
Macro, luhrica ? is it Mainwaringi or an ally P It is a species of Dotula, 
fide Stol.’* 

Sub-Qeuus RHYSSOTA, Albers, Die Heliam^ p. 61, (1850). 

Type -Z\r. from Luzon. 

ItHTSSOTA CONFERTA, Pfr. Plate V, fig. 6. 

['* llnuglitoni, Andamans. Animal dark brown reWish at the pedi- 
“ clos. Mantle thick, greyish brown, freckled with white, body very rough, 
** look like shielded ? {aic) jiedal row very distinct and the elongated tuher- 
“ cles whiti.sh, basal edge pale greyish brown. Tail gland distinct sur- 
“ rounded, by a swollen edge.” (6tol.)]. Fig. 38,/ uncoloured) of "MSS. 
Drawings. 

NeviU’s Handlist (1878), p. 40, places it in the Sub-genus Bhgssofa^ 
which I follow until an anatomical comparison shall he made with 
JB. ovum the typo of the genus by Albers. Nevill says (1. c.) “ The 
** animal very closely resembles that of AT. ligulata^* in a less degree AT 
“ orolna the tail of which is less truncate &c., and some species of Ario^ 

II, conferta, Pfr. V. Z. S. p. 828 (1S50). Hah. ? ty]>e in Brit. Mus. 
Compared with Andaman specimens by Mr. Edgar Smith and myself. ' 

JI. ItaugJUonfj^ Bs, A. M. N. II. Vol. XI, p. 87, (1803). 

JI. chtmberfHui, Tryon, Amer. J. Conch. Pt. II, Vol. V, p. 109, fl. 
X, fig 2 (1809). 

As UiiYBOTA haughtoni by Theobald in Sup. Cat. Cone. Ind. (1870), 
p. 23. 

Etoleci'a ornatissima, Bs. Plat'e V, fig. H. 

[Darjiling (Stol.)] Fig. .50 of MSS, Di twings, 

Placed in Sec. B of Mtichrochlmnys by Theobald — but* it haa no 
aboil lobes to the mantle. It is no doubt a close ally of E. vidua, Bl^nford, 
described in J. A. S. B. 18S0, p. 190, where he shows (taking suhojmea Iroxn 
Ceylon as the typo) how very similar it is in the odontophore and form of 
the animal to that species. 

To tlie list of species of Euplecta given on page 193, should be added 
partita, Pfr. from Ceylon, and I would add also camura, Bs. Darjiling ; 
tugurium, Bs. has I find from a spirit specimen give me by Mr. Blanford, 
shell lobes to the mantle, and will therefore come into the sub-genus 
Macroch latngs, 

^ • Vide J. A. S. B. (1880) PI. XI, fig. s; 
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Euf xecTA. P CAMVBA. Plate V, fig. 5. 

^ .(Not named) [“Darjiling, Stol.”] flg. 49 of MSS. Drawings. 

In pencil by Nevill. “ 1 thint N. atmura," 

In Nevill’s Handlist, (1H7S) p 30, No. 1)5. Nanina camura^ Ronson. 
“ Animal asllj’^^roy, no projecting lobe above the caudal gland ; solo doubly 
“and broadly margined. This mollnsk precisely resembles AT. indica^ to 
which it is evidently closely allied** [W. T. B.] 15, Darjiling, coll. Dr, F, 
Stoliezka and Col. G. Mainwaring. • 

“ 1. Darjiling 7000 ft. JDr. F. Stoliezka. 

“ In a drawing which I take to be of this species there is a pointed horn- 
“ like projecti^li on the lobe above the mucous gland not so largo, however, 
“^as in N. tugurium ; the tail is also more abruptly truncated.” This last 
description no doubt refers to this drawing fig 49, and William Bhiiiford*8 
desaription from life does not at all agree as regards the liorn above tho 
mucous gland, aii8 wo therefore cannot be at all certain what species has 
been drawn. 

. Euplfxta ? cnossEl, ITr. Plate V, lig. 10. 

[No Genus, Crosseiy Singapur,’* Stol.] Fig. 31 of IMSS, iJrawings. 

Nevill’s description of animal is probably taken from this drawing. 
Handlist (18^78) p. 32, No. Ill, as Nanina ci'osHci, Pfr. ^ 

“Tail abruptly truncate, gland relatively rather small, surronndeil 
“ witli a broad swcjlen margin ; it is evidently congeneric with N. iigti* 
“ lata, the animal of which it closely resembles,” 20 sp. from Sinkip Island 
ex. col. J. Wood-Mason, 20 sp. “ »Siiigapur, coll. Dr. F. Stoliezka.” 

Euplecta? Plate V, fig. 7. 

^[redinn hut f|Uory. Domhay (Stol).] Fig. 31 of MSS, Drawings. 

Euplecta? Spejies unknown. Plate V, fig. 0. 

[Klln4alc, Stol.] Fig. 18 ofiVlSS. Drawings. 

Is this Khaiidfja, Bombay? * This carefully exccubid drawing repre- 
sents a very remarkable specie.s. The very yellow colouritig being character- 
istic and the mncoiia gland peculiar in form, there being scfireely any over- 
hang^ing lobe.® It may be related to pedina, if from tlie Bombay side. 

EXPLANATION OF PLATE. 

Fig 1. Oxytea blanfordi, Theobald. • 

2. J)o» koondaensis, \V. lUf. 

3. Rotula mainwaring G. Nevill MS. 

4. Macrochlamys Utgurium, BcDSon. 

* 5. Eupheta eamura, Henson. 

6. Uhyaaota eonferta, Pfir. 

7. Eupleota / ptsdina. 
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8. Eupleeta omatUsima^ Benson. 

0. Do. unknown. ^ 

10. Do, erosaei, Pfr. 


— ^ome further results of sun-thermometer observations ic^Hh reference 
to atmospheric absorption and the supposed variation of the solar heat. 
— Bp Uenut F. HLAJfPoiiD, P. 11. S., Meteorological Reporter to the 
Government of India. « 

[Kccoivcd 28th December, 1882.] 

In 1875, I read a paper before tlio Society, in which I discussed the 
temperatures observed witli the sun-thermometer, at eleven Ihdian stations, 
during the 3'ear8 18G8-1874, and arrived at the conclusion that tlie solar 
heat had undergone a rapid increase from 18G8 to 1871, and a less rapid 
decline afterwards, up to 1871. c 

Iho data were discussed according to various me^liods, but that on 
which I ehiolly relied, as talcing count of the largest amount of data, and 
being the best calculated to exclude the disturbing influence of atmospheric 
variation, was to select days on which there was cither no cloud, or on 
which the cloud canopy, on the average of the 10 A. M. and 4 p. m. observa- 
tions, did not exceed one-iifth of the sky expanse ; and having taken tho 
montldy average's of all the stiii-thermometer readings on such days, to 
compare these averages for homonymous moiiths at each station, in each 
pair of consecutive 3'ears, The months June, July, August and September 
were excluded Irom this comparison, inasiniieh a.s, at nearly all the stations, 
the registers ol which were discussed, these months are too cloudy to fur- 
nish a siiflioicnt number of available readings. For the remaining months, 
the mean progressive variation of all the stations wa.s taken, for each pfiir 
of years ; and linally, the mean of the eight months gave tho adopted varia- 
tion for the consecutive j^ears. ' 

In order to ensure tliat such comparison shoulA be valid, tho investi- 
gation was restricted to stations, at which the samco instrument had been 
in use in each pair of years compared, exposed in tho same way, and on 
the same site. The curve of annual variation, resulting from these data, 
coincided, in a marked manner, with the sun-spot curve ; bVit, in reality, 
striking as it was, this result was vitiated by errors from two sources, both 
of 'which tended to disturb and diminish the coincidence. One of these 
was tho inclusion of the Silclnlr registers, which, as I afterwards discovered, 
had not been kept under similar conditions throughout ; so that those of 
all the earlier j’ears gave too low a temperature ; and hence a marked increase 
of insolation temperature, shewn by this station in the later j'ears, (wheE, 
according to tho general result, that temperature was falling,) was not real. 
The other, the cfEect of which was however small, was an error of method : 
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the figures discussed were the actual readings of the sun-thermometers, 
readings ^vhich notoriously’ de])end, not only on the intensity of the sun, 
but alsp on the temperature of the air ; and it has been shewn by Koppen 
and others, that there is a cyclical variation of air temperature, of tlie 
opposite character to that disclosed in the curve, resulting from the regis- 
ters of insol!itii)n temperatures. Hence it is at least probable that, the 
deduction of the air temperatures, and the diseussion of the residual excess 
of temperature due to the solar action would have resulted in a curve of 
the same type, and of still greater anipfitude. • • 

Since this paper was ppblished, I have attempted to carry on tho 
comparison of the insolation temperatures, from year to year, by a rough 
and ready mefhod ; but as I am now eon vi not’d, one of very precarious 
validity. In the first place, all sun-lbermomoters are comj>ared before 

- being issued, with a common standard, by actual oxj)osuro to "the sun, side 

l>y« de, for 40 days, and their registers 4ire corrected for tim differ- 

ences thus determined. All readings are recordial as excess temperatures 
(above those of the maximum thermometer in the shade), and in order to 
avoid the tedious process of jeelving out days ol eom]>arative clearness, I 
have taken simply ll»e biglic'-t difference recorded at each station in each 
month, and the av«'rage of all these monthly maxima, as representing tho 
solar intensity; for the year. This method is, liowevcr, open to many ohjoc- 
tio.ns, which I m:ed not here specify’; and I have tlierefore Tiow revc’rted to 
my former method, (with one essential improvement), as the only ouo 
.which is calculated to yield any trustworiliy information, on the question 
of the suppo.sed variation of the solar heat. 

In tho present ])ap(‘r, whieli is to be regarded only as a first instalment, 
I have taken the registers of eight stations, representing a gre*at variety of 
climates, "and which fulfil the three essential conditions, that the register of 
each station is that of the same instrument throughout ; that it is exposed 
in the same manner, also ut the same j)lacc. TI»ose of one and tho 

- Bafne station are therefore as rigorously comparable in consecutive years, 
as can be ensured by tJlic ordinary arrangmnents of our observations. Tho 
selected readings arc those of days, on which the average estimated cloud 
at 10 A. M. and 4 p. m. did not exceed one-fifth of the sky expanse ; and 
the iigures compared, are those of the excess temperature, shewn by de- 
ducting the self-registered maximum shade temperature, for eacdi day, from 
the reading of the maximum black-hiilb tliernioinetcr tn vacuo, ^ on the 
same day. It is unnecessary to give these first rcaults in exlcmo. As an 
example of the data thus obtained for one year at a single station, 1 
reproduce the following, which is a fair specimen of the whole : 

• 

* Exerpt in tjic case of Vizagapaiam, where the thermumehir is not onclosod in an 
exhausted lube. • 
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Table I. — Observed differences of shaded and ewposed (Jblachened bulb in 
vacuo) maximum thermometerSy and cloud proportiony at ^llahabad 
during the year 1878 on clear days. ^ 
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* There aocins no rcacioxi to question this reading. A little rain had fallen the 

proviouB evening. 
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Table ll.’^Monthly mean values of the excess of sun over shade tempera^ 
iures%t eight stations. 
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1 

Eh 

1 

t 

< 

May. 

t 

i 

^ 1 

1) 

September. 

1 

CJ 

0 

November, j 

December. | 


1876 i 

343 

881 

81 - 2 ! 

291 

25*4 





27 6 

31 0 

364 


76 : 

34 0 

37 3 

-OM/f'26 8 

2^7 

... 

... 


... 

31-3 

35 7, 

32 6 

i 

77 

28 2 

27 1 

27 6 

28-1 

28 5 


... 

... 

... 

28 3 

32 4 

32 2 

1 

78 

826 

23 9 

21-7! 

22-6 

21-0 

... 

■ 


, 

27 9 

32 8 

31 3 


79 

30 0 

28-1 

201 

21-9 

23-4 

... 


... 

.. 

26 3 

26-0 

27-8 

S’ 

80 

25 0 

25-8 

22 3 

20 8 

21-8 

... 

... 

... 

...*1 

26 7 

283 

27 0 

M 

P 

61 

26 1 

23 9 

22*1 

20-8 

21-3 

... 

... 

•• 

... 

28 9 

27 6 

27-7 

L 

Muim 

.301 

29 2 

200 

243 

24*4 

... 

1 ... 


... 

28-1 

30-6! 

30 7 

r 

1876 

P 

P 1 

P |•89 6| 

69-6 


... 

... 1 


66-6 

68 91 

65-2 

1 

77' 

64 8 

63 1 

69 7 

CO 5 

69 9 

... 

... 

••• 

,,, 

1 

1 57 3 

48-7 

i 

78 

50 7 

60 3 

63 0; 

56 8 

601 


.*• 

... 


60 2 

69-7 

614 

•s 

79 

68 8 

60 9 

6S8, 

62-0 

63-1 

... 

... 

... 

... 

67 6 

1 69-4 1 

58-2 


80 

60 5 

57-1 

63 r 

68 7 

65-2 

... 

... 

... 


60 2 

69 91 

568 

CO 

81 

■ 64 8 

54 3 

62-9 

539 

62 3 

... 

... 

- 

... 

56-1 

6711 

66-7 


Mean 

671 

56*3 

64-7 

661 

i 66-0 

... . 

... 

1 ••• 

... 

60-1 

j 

60 4 > 

67-6 

r 

1876 

P 1 

P 

1 f 1 

P 

1 P 

... 


... ] 

... 1 

61-6 

I 61-4 

61-7 


77 

62v^ 

03 9 

1 62 5 

620 

1 coo 

... 

... 



60 4 

; 599 , 

63 3 


78 

02 0 

03-7 

: 01*4 

60-1 

j 691 

... 

... 

... 

... 

67-0 

65 4 ; 

58 6 

Jb 

79 

683 

60-1 ■ 68 2 

604 

64-8 

... 

... 

... 

... 

67 9 

66 7 

56-6 


80 

67 0 

66 7 

' 65-2 

646 

64-8 


... 

... 

1 

65 7 

659 

5&-V 

PQ 

81 

D6'8 

66 8 

566 

56 2 

64-7 

... 

... 

... 

... 

66 7 

659 

558 


. Mean 

690 

60 0 

^ 68-8 

67-8 

1 66-7 : 

... 

... 


... 

58-2 

67-5 

68-6 


■ 1876 

P 

1 P 

1 ^ 

1 P 

1 P 


... 

... 

»•> 

: 5G’7I 5C'5 

54 6 

• 

70 

650 

1 65 7 

65-0 

63-4 61-3 

... 

... 

... 


610 

6S-2 

60 0 

g 

77 

5 1 9 

57-8 

' 57-0 

; 54-3 

63 1 

... 

... 

... 


69 9 

55-7 

C7-2 

r 

78 

66 0 

63 9 

52-2 

63-6 

66-9 

•• 


... 

... 

66 5 

676 

551 


^ ! Moan 

65 3 

e&'8 

647 

63-7 

54-8 

.. 

... 

... 

... 

69 3 

67 0 

^6-7 


" 1875 

1 P 

P 

1 P 

1 ? 

P 


... 

... 


1 67-5; 55 2! 64*4 

fr 

70 

511 

65-2 

66-0 65*0 

666 

... 

... 

... 


69 2 

i 576 

' 58-2 

SP 

77 

58 8 

57-0 

60-4 60-4 

567 

... 


... 

... 

57-7 

66 7 

j 64 9 

*5 ^ 

78 

67 0 

51<1 

65-3 

55-8 

58-0 

... 

... 

... 

... 

58-8 

67-8 

672 

a 

79 

66 6 

67 9 

570 

P 

P 









Mean 

66 6 

66 2 

66-2 

571 

67-1 

... 

... 

... 

... 

683 

66 6 

66-2 


f! 1876 

. 62 6 

, 62 2 ! 60 0 

i. 66 6 

62-6 

, 63-1 


... 

• a. 

! 69 0 59 6 < 61-1 


1 77 

; 69 6 63-2 

69 7 

68 3 

661 

1 63 2 

! 

... 

I.. 

69 6 68-6 >60 6 

i 

78 ' 62 4 

i 608, 61-3 

60 4 

58 4 

! 636 

I 

• a. 

... 

1 68 3 

1 60 3 

01-7 


1 79 

j 60-7 

1 60 4 

i 698 

68 6 

67 9 

66-8 

1 

• •• 

... 

1 59 8 60 5 

• 606 


1 80 

1 59 6 

60 3 : 66 4 

65-8 

581 

57-3 

i ... 

... 

... 

1 67 0 68 1 

E77 


1 81 

58 8 

674 

. 58 0 

663 

664 

688 

\ 




1 


< j 

LlMoani 601 

607 

1 69-2 

676 

666 

65*6 

* I 

• •• 

*•* 

58-5 

. 59 4 

60-3 
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n 

1877 

... 

64-0 

61*6 

617 

61*2 

67 0) 

66*1 


67*6 

59*8 

679 

69 8 



78, 

61-4 

63*5 

62 7 

642 

61*0 

56 9 

<^67 8 

... 

69-2 

69 3 

60*0 

60 7‘ 

4 


79 

61 3 

62 2 

63 6 

62*6 

615 

56 8, 

59-0 


60 5 

587 

62-2 

600 



80 

60 1 

60*2 

61 9 

61*9 

60^ 

67*9 

59 8 


62 4 

59 9 

68 7 

B9-1 

03 


81 

610 

61-9 

666 

63*2 

605 

594 

63*3 

... 

62- i 

58 8 

60 7 

69*0 


- 

Moan 

60*9 

62 4 

633 

62-7 

60 9 

67-6 

594 


60 3 

59 3 

59 9 

69-0 




ri* 







1 


J 

J 



A. 

1 

1 

1 
^ , 


•> 

9 


■iJ 

m 

i 

-1- 1 

B 

a* 

U> 

U2 

Octobei 

f 

•X 

P 



1877 

... i 

I 63-6 

1 

65 3 

6t0 

61 6 

! 68*6 

57*1 

57 2 

! 57 7 

58 7 

! 68 8 

58-0 

ij 


78 

59-9 

’ 61-9. 61 1 

61 •(» 

5S9 

! 52 5 

48 8 

•18 7 

51-6 

55 7 

1 54 9 

55 1 


79 

561 

; 59*2 

62 7 

55 6 

•J8 9 

i 47 3 

46di 

50-6 

53 5 

53 2 

’ 53 5 

53-5 



80 

57-5 

610 

60 6 

60 2 

557 

513 

50 5 

51 8 

57 8 

58 |. 

55 2 

57 3 

•s 


1 81 

58 1 

1 01*4 

61.5 

62 6 

559 

48 0 

50 2 

56-9 

. 56 7 

55 ‘1 

, 53 11 

50-8 


!• 







• 


1 




^ i Moan 

58 0 

{ G2-2i 

62 6 

60*8 

56 2 

51*6 

50-4 

53 6 

51.9: 56 2^ 55-1 

549 


It is evident, on a simple inspection of the ahove taMe, tliat the 
intensity of the insolation, on days apparently equally clear, underj^oos 
a distinct annual variation. And moreover, that this Tariatioii is not 
determined by the thickness of the atmosphere traversed by the sun’s rays, 
as the sun varies in declination ; since it is different in character at 
different stations ; and at some stations, viz, Allahabad, Vi^agaputain and 
Bombay,' is greatest in the winter, when the huh is at or near its lowest 
.altitude, and the ab*orbing atmospheric layer, theref»n*e, at its thickest. 
Its character, at the several stations enumerated in 'rable 11, is best shewn 
in Table 111, which exhibits the monthly anomaly of each station, com- 
puted on the general average of the months under consideration ; i. e., 
not an annual mean, but the mean of as iiianj' monthly mean values as 
are shewn in Table II. 


Table 111 . — Annual t^riation of insolation excess temperature on clear 
{or hut slif/kt/iif clouded) days. 





! 1 



i 

1 i 


P 

A ! _• 


a 

m 


g 'C j 

« 1 p. 

e? ■ 



! 

u 

M 

% 

B 

8 

o 



p 


Vizagapatam j + 2.2 + 1 *3 
Sironcha . ' 

Bombay 
Jeftsore 
Hiizaribagh 
Ailuhal>ad . 

Sirsa 

Peshawar . 


— 0 2— 1*0| 
'+0'7 4-171 
— 0-6 —01 




I da 

' 1 O 


— l-9i— 3 6 —3-5 
I-2C— 1-2— 1-3' 
■f0*5 —0 5— 1*6 
1—1 2—2 2 —11 


—02—06—06 +0 3 +0-3 
+ 1*4 +2 0 +05—1 1 — 2-1— 3*2 ... 

+ 0-3 +18 +27, +21; + 03—30—1 '2 


- + 1 d + 6‘8j +6 2^' + 4*4j— 0 2,- 


+ 0-2j + 2 6i + 2 8 27’9 
+ 2-8+3 1!^. 0-2 57*3 
01>-0 H, +0 3 1*^3 
+ 3-4; + 1 1 ; + 0*8 53*9 


, -0*3! -13 
8;— 0-0 2-bj -1 5—0 2 


O ‘f. 

1 + 1*5! 
1—0*2; 


— 0.2 

0*7 


—0 6 56-8 
♦■1*0 68 7 


I— 0 7|— 1'060*6 
— l'3i— 1'5.66*4 


Bombay. 
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This table shews that, under a sky apparently clear, the atmosphere 
is most and least diathermanous, respectively, in the following months 
at the stations enumerated ; it being* borne in mind that, except at the 
Punjab stations, and, in part, at Allahabad, the mouths of the summer 
monsoon are left out o£ consideration. 


Stattonb. 

Vizoffapatam* 

Sironcha* 

JBomha^, 

Jesaore, 
Hazaribagh, 
Allahabad. - 
Siraa. 

JPeshatoar. ' 


Least. 
April, May. 

March. 

May. 

April. ^ 

Deer., Feby., March. 
Juno. 

June. » 

Jul^. 


Insolation. 

Gbeatest. 

oiN’esrember, 5)oc*ember 
October, November. 

February. 

October. 

October. 

February. 

Marph, April. 

February, March. 

The results of the laboratory investigations of Professor Tyndall, 
as well as Mr. S. A. Hill’s discussion of Mr. Hennessey’s actinometric 
observations at Mussooreo, obviously suggest the vapour constituent of 
the atmosphere as the variable element on which the actinic absorption 
of the atmosphere, may be expected to depend. And, on comparing the 
above results with the monthly averages of vapour tension, humidity 
and cloud proportion, (the last being regarded as an index of the relative 
humidity of the higher atmospheric strata), this expectation is condrmed^ 
in the case of the two coast stations Bombay and Vizagapatam ; at least, 
with a near approximation. The results of the comparison in the case 
of these two stations are as follow : (Table lY, A). The maximum phase 
of each element is indicated by an (*) the minimum by a (f)* 


Table IV . — Comparison of the annml variation of insolation tempera^ 
ture on clear dags with those of vapour tension y ^relative humidity and ^ 
cleud proportion, * 

A . — Coast stations, ' 


I 



• 

Jan. 

1 

Feb. 

Mar 

April. 

May. 



Pec. 

/ 

Insolation 

801 

29-2 

260 

24'3t 

24-4 

281 

30 6 

30-7* 


Vapour Tension , . . . i 

•68^' 

644 

•764 

•863 

•916* 

•818 

•663 

-658t 


Relative Humidity . . 

66 

64t| 

66 

68 

69 1 

72* 

66 

64t 

w 

Oloud < 

1-74 1 

1 144t^ 

176 

2-66 

4 18 ‘ 

4 60» 

823 1 

8 31 

1 

Insolation .... 


600« 

58 8 

67-8 I 

567ti 

[ 58 2 

1 67-5 

1 58 6 


Vapour Tension .... 

•683t 

•616 

*720 

.822 

•886» 

•860 

1 -71)0 

1 *627 


Relative Humidity . . 


70t 

78 

75 

75 

8l« 

71 

70t 

\ 

Cloud 

1*60 1 

188t 

1*91 

2-88 ) 

4-12 1 

4 42* 

2-22 

1-76 
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The chief point in which the inverse variation of insolation and 
hamiditj, otherwise distinctly indicated, seems to. fail is, that t)ie minimum * 
of the former, at both stations, occurs in April or May, while the maxi- 
jnum of the latter as tested by relative humidity and cloud proportion 
falls in October ; but, as regards the absolute humidity of the lower atmos- 
phere, the coincidence holds good. And it will presently lie seen that there 
is good reason why, other things being equal, the iitinus))here should bo 
somewhat more diathermanous after than before the beginning of the rains. 

When, however, we turn from the coast stWStlma to those in the interior 
of the country, where moreover, the range of insolation temperature is 
in some cases greater, this concomitance of absolute humidity and atmos- 
pheric absorption, which holds good at maritime stations, fails more or 
lass completely ; and it is evident that the latter is mainly determined by 
some cuiid ition of a very different nature. 


Table IV. — B. Interior. 




j «>ari. ' 

! 1 

Fob. 

1 

l^lar. 

1 

1 Apr 

\ 

May. 

i ! 

tT une 


Aug 

S<*p 

• 

Oct. 

Nov. 

i)ec. 

A ( 

TtihoI. 

1 

55-3 

65-8 

54-7 

! 1 
! 53 7t' 64-8 





59*3* 

57 0 

56*7 

iJ 

Vap.Ten 

•416t 

■470 

1 '031 

1 VJl 

. 890* 

... 

... 

... 


•857 

598 

•406 

i 1 

Rul.Uum 

: 60 

63t 

, 65f 

, 62 

72 

... 1 

, 

... 

... 

78* 

68 

63 

j1 

^ Cloud 

;i-6o 

1*76 

■2 74 

3 36 , 

,4-73*; 

; ... ' 

... 

... J 

•• 

4 66 

2*J0 , 1 32 

i 

■Tnaol., ! 

|66 6 

,56*2t!66 2t,57-l 

57-1 


... 



'68 8* 

, 66 6 56 2+ 


Vap.Ten. 

•257tj 

•207 

1-288 

j -325 

•623 

... 

... 

... 

... 

652*i 

316 ,* 

266 

m 1 

Rcl.Hum. 

: 61 

44 

1 36 

1 32+ 

44 I 

... 


... 

... 

66* 

531 

52 

tt 1 

, Cloud 1 

|2 36 

2*11 

2 58 

1 2 02 ; 3*25 1 

... 

... 

... 1 

... i 

4 11*1 

2 03 il 92t 


rinsol. 

|6M 

56*3 

:64 7t 66*1 

166*0 


1 ••• 

I.* 

... 

60 1 , 

60*4* 

57*6 


1 Vap.Ten. 

'445t 

•484, 

•610 

'•570 

l-oi? 

... 

••• 

... 

... 

•727», 

•664 

•462 


1 Rol Hum. 

60 

64 

46 

41+ 

; 43 

... 


... 

... 

72*! 

67 

64 

CO 1 

Lcioud ' 

l*26t 

1*54 

1*60 1 

1 1 75 i 

|2*61 

... 1 

• •• 

... 

... 

3 46*: 2 64 1 

166 

^ ( 

’/nsol. ! 

IfiO-l 

1 60-7* 

49-2 

•67*6 

66-6 1 

66*6+ 


1 


i u8*5 ! 59 4 1 

60*3 

|J 

Vap.Ten. 

336t: *359 

*404 

; *449 I 

686 

7C5* 


... 


*616 j 

414 

•845 


R#Hum. 

67 ! 60 

46 

i 86t 

42 ! 

62 


... 


68»| 

63 

68« 


Cloud 

11*93 

12*22 1 

1-89 i 

143t,161 1 

4*39* 

... 

... 

... 

1*48 1 

0 93 

1 63 


'jlnsoL 

(60-9 

62*4 

63-3* 

;62*7 

60*9 

67-6t 

t>9-4 1 

1 ... ; 

; 60 3 1 

169*3 1 

69 9 : 

596 

iJ 

IVapTen.! •221t 

i *254 

•312 

357 

•456 

•697 

787. 

... j 

660 1 

376 ! 

‘219 ^33 


<Kel.Hum.; 62 j 

1 60 1 

! 42 

1 .36 

35+ 

4*J 

68 


63 1 

I 38 ; 

89 ! 

62* 


jCloud 

12 76 1 

4*33*1 417* 1 

|8 70 

2 93 !3 24 1 

6-20 

... 1 

2*87 1 

l OSfi 1-46 j 

2 53 

b r Insol. 

;S80 

622 

162 6* 

60*8 

66-2 

( 61-6 i 60-4t 

153 6 

;54 9 

;6e-2 

551 

i54*9 


Vap.Ten.) •2CWt 

|•227 

1 833 

•407 

*450 1 

i 527 

: 667 1 

•746* *673 

-867 

268 

|■2S0 

•si 

’Rel.Hum. 

' 59 

67 

%7 

64 I 

48 i 

40ti 49 

59 

63 

47 i 

66 

i 62* 

u 

Llcaoud 

18-78 1 

1433 

4*50* 

4*12 1 

2-84 

2-16 

.216 

,298 

1 67 

|l-44ti 

208 

8-48 
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A feature common to all these stations, and, at first sight, suffioiently 
remarkable, is that, at all, the month in which fhe maximum in'solation, 
(or the least atmospheric absorption) ocivirs, is one characterized bj'^a high 
proportion of cloud, indicating comparatively high humidity in certain* 
of the higher atmospheric strata. * In the case of Ilazaribagh and Pesha- 
war, the most cloudy months of the whole year, (or as far as is shewn 
in the tables,) are also those in which tlie insolation is greatest ; at 
Sironclia and Sirsa, the greatest insolation occurs in the month iinme- 
di.ately following that of'ufSst cloud ; and, both at Sirsa and Jessore, the 
average cloud proportion, at the epoch of' the former, differs by only 
an insignificant amount from the maximum. At Allahabad^ the maximum 
insolation temperature coincides with a secondar3' cloud maximum, (that 
of the winter rains). It appears, therefore, that the rule, at stiitions cn 
the interior of tlie country, is, in a measure, the reverse of that which 
wo have found to hold good ror the coast region ; and^that a humid state 
of the cloud-forming strata of the atmosphere, as iiidicpted by tbo 
cloud proportion, is coincident with more than average diathermancy. 

The association of a high degree of insolation with a higlily humid 
state of the atmosphere has been prominently noticed both b}*^ the late Baron 
Hermann von Schlagintweit* and Mr. J. Park Harrison, f and each has 
suggested an explanation. That put forward by Mr. Park Harrison is 
based upon cx{Jcrirnental results, which, as far as they go, appear to bo 
perfectly valid. Ho finds that, when clouds are clustered about the sun, 
without obscuring it, the (probably reflected) heat, from the illuminated ' 
clouds, raises the equilibrium temperature of the sun thermometer, some- 
times by several degrees ; and moreover, that “ the action does not appear 
to be confined to days on wdiich there is visible cloud, for even on cloudless 
days, (so called) very high readings of solar radiation appear to be due 
to the presence of opalescent vapour,” and that “ an apparent increase of 
solar radiation occurs, as the sun enters a white cloud, of sufficient tenuity 
to allow free passage to its rays.” Now with res[)ect to tlie effect of 
visible clouds about the sun, it is very probable tliat many cases, which 
may be observed in the original registers, in which the maximum insolation 
temperature exceeds by several degrees that attained on otl)er days iui the 
same month, may be due to this cause. But observation with* the ||ptino- 
meter shows that diffused amorphous cloud, which simply lowers the tint of 
the sky, making it pale and sometimes almost colourless, far from increasing 
the insolation, greatly reduces it.]; And it is the frequent presence of 

••Proc. Roy. Soc. vol. XIV, p. 111. 

t Proc. Roy. Soc. vol. XV, p. 356 ; also vol. XVH, p. 613 and Phil. Mag. 4t1i 
Ser. vol. 39, pp. 70 and 299, 

t Abundant evidence of this is afforded by the actinometric observations made at 
Aliporo and printed by the Solar Physics Committee of the Boyal Society in Appendix 
of their report* 
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this amorphous cloud, in the driest weather, to which 1 would attribute, ^ 
in part, the low average temperatures of the (as recorded) cloudless months ; 
but thS*e is another absorptive agint, which lias not been noticed by either 
the authorities above quoted, and whieli is certainly much more powerful 
in dry tban^ in damp weather, and to ‘observers on the plains of India, 
is not easily separable from what I have above termed amorphous cloud ; 
since, when seen from below, vl has, like the latter, the offe .^t of lowering 
the tint of the sky. This is the impalpable haze, which, as a general rule, 
and always in the dry season, rests on the plains of India, extending 
frequently to heights much Exceeding 7,000 feet, and sometimes extends 
over the outer^ Himalaya, in suck density, that, at Simla in the months of 
May and June, at a height of more than 7,0W feet, the hills, four or fivo 
miles distant only, are sometimes almost or quite invisible. The indepen- 
dence of these two absorbing agents is only observable al considerable 
elevations, and in tcertain states of the atmosphere ; and the following 
observation, communicated to mo by Mr. J. II N. •llenessey, M A , F. U. S., 
whose experience in fictinonietrie work invests his observations with unusual 
importance, is therefore especiall}" interesting. “ Vou remark’* be writes on 
“ the paleness” of the sky at Calcutta. Now, last April and May, having 
coaehed three of my assistants to use the actinorneter exactly as 1 do, I left 
them to do th'ebulk of the observing. The sky, at Grst, was quite blue ; and 
Btknding on the Mussoorie ridge, the Debra valley with the Sivaliks beyond, 
and the plains, still further away, were all well seen. As the dry weather 
progressed, fires, as usual, appeared in the Doon, giving rise to smoke ; and 
this, aided by dust, gradually filled the valley and dimmed objects in that 
direction bj' means of what ma^' bo called a smohr. haze. The actinorneter 
however stood at G,91«0 feet above the sea, while Debra station is only 
2,200 feet. The haze lay^ a long way below us ; at a guess, say Jb(K)0 feet, 
and, to all appearances, hanging over the Doon only. At the lime however 
a, brisk south wind blbvvs here daily, increasing in strength as the day 
advances, so that, at first, 1 paid litflc attention to my assistant’s remarks 
as to the rising of the smoke, until, at last, the observations began to shew 
inconsistencies, which, however, were complicated by the fact, proved in 
prei/ious yeai^, that actiiiornetric maximum radiation occurs before apparent 
noon«0 On watching the phenomena, I saw this. Far above me, at a guess, 
not under a mile, very thin and very light yet defined clouds were being 
driven northwards a.s the wind blew. I say oloufh^ from want of any other 
name ; they were white^ not brown or yellow, as if of steam, with soft 
graceful outlines along the advancing edges, which could be seen by Watch- 
ing against the bine sky. Imagine something between a mist and a cu- 
mulus, very thin and quite white. Now this stcam-cloud (a mere phrase) 
was, say, a mile above, add the smoke \ a mile below, and there was nothing 
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to show that the former was fed by the latter. No doubt my steam-cloud 
would induce paleness of sky, an evil which you speak of as prevailing at 
Calcutta ; and it is highly probable that such steam -clouds, not by any 
means prominent, were driven over Mussoorie for days and days in the diy 
weatlier at least. What were they composed of P not smoke and not dust 
as far as 1 could judge. 

“ As to the haze, to all appearances, dJ&t haze, being visible "between 
showerSy as you mention, we have ^noticed that here too. 1 have water 
barrels at the corners o/*our house ; they are fed exclusively by iron pipes 
from a clean iron roof. After a few showers had fallen, I had the barrels 
well cleaned in my presence ; the water was clear. Subsequently a heavy 
fall of rain occurred, I examined the barrels, expecting the water to be 
quite clear ; instead, the water was charged with yellow clay ; and yet, 
alter the first showers, 1 should have thought that the air was too saturated 
with moisture, not to arrest Jiist a long way below 7,OQ0 feet. 

“ Again last year, in the dry weather, I was watching day after day for 
actinornetric weather ; the hills wore obscured or dimmed by haze, obviously 
dust hcaze. I can see the Clwr where 1 write ; between that mountain and 
this, the dust haze was quite plain ; suddenly there was a change in the haze 
about 2 p. M one day, it wns a sheet ; it began to roll about in waves and 
I may say visibly changed into clouds of vapour, which rose like ordinary 
clouds, leaving me a clear view of the OAor, &c., looking quite blue, Ndte 
there was no rainV 

f 

It results from what has been said above, that (excepting on the coast) 
up to a certain point, which cannot be strictly defined, a humid condition 
of the atmosphere tends to increase the readings of the sun-thermometer 
and the actinometer ; indirectly by reducing the (dust ?) haze which in 
dry weather forms a absorbing stratum of many thousands of feet in thick- 
ness, and directly by causing tlie formation, of cloud masses which when 
clustering round the sun, reflect the solar rays Uiid add the effect p£ ' 
the reflected to the direct radiation. On the other )iand the amorphous 
cloud which exists at great elevations in dry weather and especially in the 
winter and spring months, and is generally only appreciable by its lowering 
and blanching the sky tint, is also a potent absorber. The sbqRts of PaJlio* 
cirrus and pa/lio^cumulus which are result oE a highly iiuinid condition, 
and are especially the clouds of the rainy seasuu, are of course the most 
impervious of all solar screens, 

. Since then, the athermancj of the atmosphere is enhanced by such 
opposite conditions of dryness and humidity, and, at present, we have no such 
records of these conditions as might enable us to frame a law of numerical 
concomitance, and thus apply an empirical correction to o?ir actinornetric 
results, it might seem almost hopeless to seek for evideuce of any variation 
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of the inybensitj of the solar radiation, in the registers of insolatioii tem- 
peratures, dr even those of actinometric observations on the plains of India ; 
but this I think would be»a hasty conclusion. The effect of cloud reflection 
may be pretty well eliminated by careful selection, and even although 
the effect of t|ie solar variation (supposing such to exist) may be small 
in comparison with those effects which depend immediately on atmos- 
pheric absorption, since in comparing the registers of different years, 
the former must affect all stations siiflultnnco<M:*L%nnd similarly, whereas 
the latter vary indefinitely at ^different stations, it may yet bo possible by 
taking the mean result of a largo number of stations in different parts of 
the country, to eliminate such atmospheric effects, as continue to manifest 
tljemsclvcs prominently in the individual registers, after taking such 
obvious precautions as have been specified above ; and I am the more encour- 
aged to entertain this view, by the very strikijig coincidence between inso- 
lation and sun-spot frequency which resulted fronn my former investigation. 
And the resuits of the present attempt, though less striking than tlus former 
investigation had led me to anticipate, are, still, not such as to disoourago 
further enquiry in tliis field. They must however be regarded, at present, 
as provisional only ; and, indeed, the number of stations hero considered is 
too small to admit of any other estimate of their validity. 


Table V. — Frogressive diJTcrences of insolation temperatures on clear 
days from the monthly means of Table IL 
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The data, being those given in Table 11, have been summarized in the 
above Table to sbevr the mean variation, from year to year, in the fojlowing 
manner. The differences of the gorresponding, months, in each pair of 
consecutive years, being first taken out and tabulated, the sums of these 
differences in the same pair of months and years is computed from as many 
stations as are represented. These monthly sums and the number of stations 
yielding them, in each case, are shewn in the table, and the annual sums 
and means of the whol ivgwr m at foot. 

If the first pair of years be rejected as furnishing insufiicient data, the 
table would seem to shew a continuous fall oE solar intensity ; rapid from 
1876 to 1879, and subsequently only jost appreciable. is well-known, 
the sun-spot minimum occurred in the 1st quarter of 1879, so that it can- 
not bo said .that the present table shews a decided concomitance of t^le 
solar intensity and sun-spot frequency such as resulted from the former 
discussion. * At the same time, if not conclusively favourable, still less is 
it conclusively adverse to the former conclusion, and the enquiry appears 
to be well worth following up with such further evidence as the Indian 
registers may yield. This I propose to do* 
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• Tcrios drona, 18 
! harina, 03 

I „ hecabft, 18, 63 

j „ nikobaricnsiB, 18 

I Thanaos fiiiginata,j66 
I Thaumantis dioros, 67 
„ louiHa, 40 
I Udaspes folus, 06 
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TJromasiix, 63 
Yanegsa caschmirenBis, 67 
charonio, ih. 
Varanus, 53 
Virachola perao^ 62 
Wapiti, 47, 48 
Ypihima nareda, 56 
,, philomola, ib. 

99 sakra, id. 


ZemeroB £egyaa, 61 
Zeiuddia, 39 ^ 

„ amethystas, 39, 40 

' ,, {naBoni, 39 

ZipaetiB scylux^ 56 
Zizcra maha, 61 
,, Bungra, 62 
Zizyphus, 53 • 

*ZophoeBsa dura, 38, 43 
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jPbietaceoQ, 206 
Abisara bifasciata, 233, 248 
,f fylla, 66 
,, kausambhi, 24i6 
„ prunosa, 86 
Acanthini, 26 7» 

Acanthopterygii, 267 
Acavus, 133 
Accipitres, 265 
Acbatina amcnttim, 138 
„ botiumpotana, 139 

„ ceylunica, 137 

„ damaiali, 135 

,, gornuia, ib. 

• vinvoluta, 

,, jerdoni, 136 

nilagirica, 

,, oreuB, 135^ 136 

,, orophila, 137, 138 

,, paritura, 135 

„ perotteti, 136, 137 

„ * Hennuaiensis, 135 

A*?.mol1a, 144 

^Acmolia bungerfordiana, 143, 167 
„ znorcletiana, 143 
Aoontiopbidae, 267 • 

Acrochordida>, ib. 

Aersoa vesta, 60, 64 i 

Acrostiohumi 171 
Actinopteris bengalensis, 195 
Acusta, 133 
Adolias, 248 • 

ficontins, 247 
apiades, 58 
garuda, 248 
kesava, 58 
sananda, 68 
iEgista, 133 

Afghanistan, Voles (Arvicolee) from, 88 
Agamidm, 266 
Agelenidm, 270 
Agricola, 92 • 

Albertia, 206 • 

AlethopteriAem, 186’ 
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Alethoptoris, 1S4 

,, indira, ib. 

„ liiidli-vana, ib. 

„ • lo])ilV>lia, 186 • 

„ » in(>dIi< otliuiiii, Ifif 

phegoiitoroides, 1 86 

Algm, 179 
Altieola, 93 

Alycmus expiitriulus, 149 

• „ monlaiujs. Ilf), 167 

• „ biinctTrovdiainiH, 149 

„ Htiilii'/.Uil, ib 

,, >ior\ V ) S\vUdi4>ei. 150 

i ]r)ti<li|ipii.s, 215 

Ainl»ly< (*](h;did;r, 267 
Ainblypodi.i iiiDMiitc.s. 250 
,, caMiiia. 251 

„ filll.'i, lb. 

,, narada, 250 

,, ,, v;ir urichsonii, ib. 

f, zeta, 251 
Aramonitos, 212, 213 
Amphibia, (,\*nsus of Indian, 271 
Amphidronius daflar’iisiFi, 134 
,, niuHoni, tb. 

Amphithalmusi 165 

^ ,, iiiclubtiR, 166 

„ obesus. tb. 

• „ pollya*. 163 

,, papoidfs, 166 

Ampullaria j avail ica, 153 

„ stolir/kana, 155, 167 
„ turbinoirics, 155 
Anadenus alti vagus, 47, 49 
„ gigantous, 47 
AnchistQina, 128 

Andaman Islands, Rhopalocerous Lepi 
doptora from the, 243 • 

Angioptcridium, 190 

„ comp, ensis, 191 

„ enHis»190 

„ infarctum, 191 

„ mc'Clellandi, 190 

„ si>athulatuin, ib. 
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Ankistrodon indicus, 217 
Annuloida, 211 
AnnuloBa, ih. 

Anomodontia, 217 
* AnomozainiteB, 196, 197, 198, 218 
fissns, 197 

;; 

morrisuinuB, tft. 
princops, *6. 

AxiBGrefl, 266 
A ithicidtt), 269 
J. thribiidtt!, ih. 

Apatura puryBatis, 61, 68 
AphniDUB lohita, var zoilus, 249 
syaina, 58 
Appiaa hippo, 62, 64 
Aratihiiida, 271, 272 
AraiicaritoB, 207 

„ hrodiei, *6. 

,, cutchonsis, ib. , 

„ macroptorua, 208 

Archoffosaurna, 171> 216 
Ardoida), 266 
Arrhopula amantoa, 250 
„ centaiirufl, 69 

” var. coruBCOiiB, 260 

” nakula, 261 

Ariophanta, 132 I 

Arthropoda, 268, 270, 2n, 272 
Arrinolffi of tho IIimalayaB, Tibet and 
Afghanistan, 88 
nprostia, 92, 94, 108, 113 
,, amphibiuB, 92, 93, 113 

„ arvjilis, 89, 92, 94 

,, bongahinBiB, 88, 117 

„ blaiifordi, 93, 94, 95, 104 

hlythi, 89, 93, 96, 96, 106, 107, 
lu9 

,, brand ti, 92 

cnmpestriB, ib, 

„ glarcolas, 91 

„ gregalis, 92 

guoiithori, 96 
,, hydrophilus, 117 
„ indica, 88, 117 

loucuniB. 106 

mandarinuB, 90, 93, 95, 96, 108, 

molanogaster, 89, 93, 94, 96, 
100, 114 

^ myothrix, 117 

„ neotoma, ih. 

nigreBCoiis, 110 
„ nivalis, 92, 108 
M pyctorhiB, 117 
„ ratticpps, 92 
ripariuB, 94 

roylei, 88, 89, 90, 93, 94, 96, 
96, 102, 106 
ratiluB, 91 


Arvicola, aavii, 92 

„ saxatilifl, ih. '' 

flikimenBis, 91, 93, 04, 95, 96, 
100,110,113, 114, 116 
„ ‘ flocialis, 92 

fitoliczkaniifl, 89, 93, 94, 95, 96, 
97, 98 

„ strachoyi, 93,05, 96, 98 
„ BubtorraneuB, 92 

„ thri(!olis, 110 

thricotis, 110, 112, 113 

” wynnci. 03. 95, 96, 99, 102 

Arvicohe, 118, 120, 121, 122 
Aspreiiium, 184 

„ indicum, ih. * 

„ (Lopidoptoris) macrocarpuB, 

• 187 

,, whitbyense, 184 

Assam, Earthquakes recorded in, 61 
Assiminea, 154 « 

beddomeana, 168, 167 
brevicula, 159, 167 

Bubvar. bibaltenta 
” 169 

„ subvor. bicolor, ih. 
„ holicoidoB, 168 

„ himgerfordiana, 168, 167 

„ marginata, 169 

„ microBculpta, 168, 169, 167 

„ xniniata 169 

,, rubida, ih, 

„ rubella, ih, 

„ theobaldiana, 168, 167 

„ woodmasoniana, ih. ih. 

Astictopterua dioclca, 60 
Atolla alcippe, 232, 245 
Athyma inara, 61 
„ loucothoc, ih. 

„ mahcsa, 58 
„ Belenophora, 51, 58, 247 

„ reta. 247 

A^tagonidro, 266 
Austcnia, 1C9 
Axina, 134 

♦Baloa dohmiana, 139 
„ peruviana, ih. 

„ pyrenaica, ib. 

♦ „ „ var. hicbonensiB, 140 

Barleoia (?) microthyra 165 
Batrachia, 173, 218, 267 
Brddoinon, 134 

Bciragarh identical with Wairagarh, 42 
Belemnoptoris, 104 

„ wood-masoniana, ib. 

Bclodon, 172 

Bcnsonia monticola, 46, 49 
Bicunedons pcrfiiscus, 110 
Birds, Census of Indian, 271 
Bomhyces, 269 
Bostrychido), ib. 

Boysia Bbussii, 128 
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Brachiopo^a, 212 ! 

Brachyops laticeps. 170, 215 j 

Brachyp\iyllum, 209 . ' t I 

„ mammillare, i®. 

Bronthidro, 269 
BrucliWffi, I A. 

Biiliminus coylanious, 134 

„ (Ce?astuB) JickeliannS) 136, 

166 

„ olmeri,^33 

Buprcstidro, 268 
Buttorlliea from Sikkim, 49 


Byrrliida;, 268 ^ 

Bythinca evozairdi, 157, 167 

)# ^oiiiofltoma, 156 

„ inconspii^a, ib. ^ 

„ lutea, /5r 

„ moroletiana, 156, 167 

„ phiUppinonaia, 156 
.. puVhulla, 157 

„ BUl:)piilcholla^l67, 167 

„ var tonuior, 167 
(?) tujTita, 167, 167 
CHlamaricUo, 266 
Callicochlias, 134 
Calyaisnio dritsia, 230 
Oandoiia kotuonaia, 211 
Cfintharida\ 269 
Carabidee, 268 
Cardiopterideaj, 185 
Cardioatoma trocliulua, 126 
Cafniyora, 264 
CarooolUi, 131, 132 


Carychium, 180 • 

Car;^atU8 attina, 266 
CaataliuB elna, 248 
„ (ithion, ib. 

„ manluoTia, 234* 

„ , roxiia, 248 

Cjfttaulus tdttuoaua, 1 49 
Ctitopailia catilla, 251 
„ cUryacia 262 

^ „ crocalo 261 • • 

„ flava, ib. 

>« pyraiithe, 62, 5^ 

.Ccnaus of Indian Land Fauna, 263 


Cephalopoda, 213 ^ 

Ceratodna 170, 172, 176, 176, 215 
hialo]j|janU8, 216 • 

huntcrianua, ib. 


„ oblongua. ib. 

„ virapa, i6. 

CeramhycidiE, 260 
Ccrithium, 162 
Cotiicca, 265 

Ccthosia biblia, 50, 64, 66, 67 
„ cyane, 54 
• „ nikobarica. 23 1, 246 
Gbamteloontidao, 2p6 
Cbarax, 160 
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CheL'kyu, 110 
Chcirolopia, 2i»7 

„ romp, miinatori, ib. 

Cholonia, 266 
CbiropbTa, 264 
Ghoiidritoa, 179 

„ (?) dirbotomua, i5. 

Chondroptrrypfii, 267 
ChryHomi lid!r. 2C9 
Cicmdolida\ 268 
Ciooniibi'. 265 
^ioid/r, 269 
riont'lliilH, 135 
Cirrhocbroa aiijira, 246 
„ Hona, 50 
„ liinkri. 86 

,, ^ malaya, 232 

„ miibibi. 50 
„ nii'obiirica, 231 
thaia. 246 

Clauailui^ 139 • 

„ cvHiidrii'a, IS. 19 

„ Waagoiii, ib. ib. 

Olondas, 269 

Cloml undrainfalUotrmporatiiroin India, 
on tho rrlation of, 69 
Corciiu'llidiO, 269 
Cocbloatyla, 134 
C.»b5(>pt,o'ru, 267, 271, 272 
^ olubridfo, 266 
Coluinbi, 205 * 

Culydiidm, 268 
Conif«*ra'.. l!)5, 206, 210 


CoptocbciluH, 126 
Cornsia, 134 
Gorilla, 128 
Corylopbidm. 269 
Crainbicfja, 270 
Cricotna aonj^ania, 98 
Crocodilia, 172. 216, 266 
Cnitalidso, 267 

CruatiiCija, 131, 211. 271, 272 
Cryptopbaj^idro, 268 
Cacnjidae, tb. 

» Curinin!?bainitf‘S, 206 


luiculionidse, 269 
lurctia bulia, 62, 69 
„ thetys. a-M _ 

,, „ var. saronia, 248 

lyatbea, 183. 218 

comp rcbibutrludn, 182 
Jyatboaroe^. ib 
Jvathopnmfi. 144 

' * (.lerdonia) btaldomoannm, 146 

” ,, blanfordi, ih. * 

” blaiifordi, 127 

elatiim. 146 
filof'inclnin. 144 
(Jordoriia) frnpftTforalum, 146 
pTocerum, 127 


»» 
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Cyyathopoma, shevaroyanum, 146, 167 
„ tignarium. 127 

Cycadoaceff). 195, liJ6, 206, 206, 218 
CycadfiO), 170, 204 
Cycadinoran’us, 206 
Cycadites, 204 

„ c/;Tifertua, ih. 

„ c’onstrictus, ib. 

„ cutcLonsis, ib. 

„ rajanahalonsis, ib. 

Cyclomorpha, 144 , 

Cyclophorus, 143 

„ exaltatufl, 148 

• „ fomiosaunsis, ib, 

' ,, (Thedbtildiufl) oritoB, 147, 

1G6 

„ (Ostodcs), 144 

* „ pcaliamis, 146, 166 

„ BpcciosuB, 148 

„ „ \ar. aiireolabris, ib. 

„ fitcnoatoma, 145, 146 

„ fiublucvigaius. 147 

„ „ var. pealiuna, 146 

Cj'clopitys, 218 
Cyclops, 132 
Cycloptcris, 185 

„ oldbami, ib. 

„ (?) iiaeliyrhachis, 186, 218 

Cyclostoma, 131, 154 

„ bfirclavarnim, 153 

„ biimgulatinn, 144 

(Trojudophora) ciild'wollia- 
num ]6i), 151, 154, 167 
„ „ v(ir. scxcurinaia, 162 

167 

„ „ var. Fublacvis, 162 

„ carinaiiini, 151, 162, 153 

„ (Tropidophora) eironeum, 

152, 153 

„ ,, var. subligatmn, 

163 

„ ,, var. suboccliiaa, i6. 

„ M vur. subunicolor, i6. 

„ Gmbriatum, 151 

,, li6nardi, ib 

ff ligiiiimi, 153 

„ mauritiaTium, 154 

„ Bcabrum, ib. 

„ tncnrinatuin, 151 

„ nuicolor, 161, 162 

Cyclostomacea, 129 
Cyclotopsis, 127 

„ conoideiitn, ib. 

CyclotuB pusillus, 143, 144 

„ „ var. nana, 148 

Cynthia erota, 60, 86, 246 
Cyrestis, 246 

„ codes vu. andamanica, ib. 

„ formosaT ib. 

„ horatiuB, ib. 


Cyrestis, risa, 67 , 

„ tbyodamas, 60, 67 

* „ var. ondam'isnca, 246 
' Czekanowskia, 210 
♦Dactylopteris, 194 

Danwopsis, 182 

,, rajmahalensis, ib. 

Danninro, 224, 244 • 

DanaiB, 224 

„ aglca, 49, 63 

,, agleoidos, 224 

,, coylanica, 86, 226 

„ chrj^sippus, 49, 224 

cxproinptsi, 225, 226 
,, grammica, 86, 224, 226 0 

„ hcgesippus,,var. nesippus, 226 

„ juventu, 22.7, 226 

„ linmifico, 224 * 

„ mcbmous, 49, 53 

„ mtdunolouca, 244 , 

„ ncsippufi ib. 

„ nicobarica, 226 

„ pbxippus, 49, 226. 245 

,, septontrionis, 49, 55 

,, bimilis, 226 

• „ „ var. nicobarica, 226 

„ vulgnris, 22G 

Dapcdins*, ('gcrtoni, 214 
Dascillida*, 208 
Dawaondia nifcki, 128 
l)t‘ii\osuiiri{i, 217 
Delius ngostina, 69 
,, pasilhoe, ib. 

Dendrophida?, 237 
Dermestidiv, 268 
Doudorix dienoces, 260 
tp epijarbas, ib. 

„ orsois, 236, 250 
„ petosiris, 59 
,, varuna, 250 
Diadcma, 127, 144 
^ ,, (llestimi) cons! mills, 8.5 

„ { jvocyrloa ?) parvus. 1 4 ^ 

„ rotolla, 1 45 

Diamond in;;nes visited by Tavernier, 
Identiiication of, 31, 219. 

Dicliopteris, 188 

„ ellorcnsis, ib. 

Dick^oiiia, 183, 184, 21'^ 

j, biudrubunensis, 188 
„ hiighosi, ib. 

Dictyoptcridoro, 193 
Dirty op teris, 203 
Dictyotceniopleridcao, 191 
Dictyozamites, 203 

„ indicus, ib, 

Dicynodon orientalis, 217 
Dicynodontia, 177 
Dinosauria, 172 
Diplommatina burti, 1 60 
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^Diplommatina, hungerfordiana, 160 

* japvoensis, \h. 

„ semisculpta, ib, 

,, Bherfaiensis, tb. • 

„ tumida, *6.'' 

Dipnoi, 215 
Dipsadidie, 267 
Diptera, 27C| 271 
Discophora coliiido, 67, 2-16 
„ lepid^, 86 

Diurnal Lepidoptera of the Nicobar 
Islands, 224 
Dodona ouida, 56 
DolcschHllia'bisaltido, 246 * 

D|^co t£L>niopteru8, 241 
Drassidro, ^70 

Dryophidao, 26r * * 

Dyctis patna, 57 
Dytiscidfo, 268 

Earth f|UiikeH recorded in Assam in 1879 
ifiul 1880, 61 
Echinodormata, 2lP 
Echinostrob^s, 208 • 

„ oxpnnsua if). 

„ rajmabulonsiH, ib. 

„ rhombioas, ’JOO 

Edontaia, 266 
Elapidio, 267 
Elutci’idaj, 268 

ElJobius lusdcapilliis, 110, 122, 123 
talpmus, 119, 121, 122 
Elymnias cundata, 86 
„ cottonis, 'J45 

„ duHara, 231 

• ' ,, mimus, 230 

„ panthora, 231 

„ undiilaris, 61, 246 

Endomychida?, 269 • 

Ennea (Iluttonclla) moerchiana, 130 
„ stoiiopylis, ib. 

Epeiridie, 270 

Epicrium gliitinosum, 243 • 

Equisetaceao, l79 , • 

^quisetites, 180 

'Kquisctum, ib. » 

„ rounstcri, th. 

„ *’ rajraubrilense, tb. 

Ergolis ariadno, 50, 67 
Lyonia avatiy, 59 # 

„ Valeria, 252 
„ „ var. pingasa, 86 

Erotylidm, 269 
Erj'cidce, 267 
Erycinidso, 233, 248 
Erj’on comp, burro wensis, 212 
Estheriffi, 171 

„ kotaensis, 211 

„ mangaliensis, 171, 212 

EucnemidsD, 268 
Eucocblius, 127 


Euplrea nndamcn.sis. 24 4 

„ cainorta 228, 229, 231 

„ core, 49, 86, 244 

„ etpcri. 227 

frauonfeldii, ib. 

„ feldori, ib. 

„ lorquinii, ib. 

„ midanins, 49, 66, 67 

,, P moiitaiia, 86 

,, noY.'ira*. 227 

„ ph(i*bus, 226 

„ rhadamiuitlins. 61 

• 229 

Eiiripiis and 1't‘nlhcnia from India" and 
Itiinnali. 85 

Eiiripiis, new N|i('ei< H of genus, 272 

• „ eiinonminu'iiH, ih. 

,, ** eonsiiiiilis, h.> 

• „ ,, v:ir. meridiorifilis, 86 

„ halitborses, 61, 57 

Kuryyliylluin, 210 

,, wliittinnmr!, ih. 

Eiirytela^horsfifldii, 245 
Kva]i<*ineler, (leKerijitioii of a rriiiigniige 
with 83 

Kvolomys. 92. 93 
•Fuirb.inkia (P) fcdderiiuna. 15R 

„ P fan HilhyniaP) tunita, 
157 

FilieeM, 18*2 

Fifllies, CeriHUH of Tlfdiun, 271 
Fossils of tho Indian Uondwdna System, 
168 

Fucoids, 179 

Ganguuioptcris, 170, 103, 104, 217, 218 
,, ungijstibdia, 193 

„ anthiopliyoitles, 194 

„ bijri:idi(‘a, J93 

„ ( yelopl( r <uM» H, ib. 

„ biig>n‘hi, 194 

„ major, 193 

„ whit liana, 194 

Gani-coulour idcntiticul with Kollur, 32, 
221 

Ganoid fishr s, 213 
Giirettiii, 144 
Gubtcraeanthifhe. 270 
Gasterojjoda. 213, 267, 271 
Geikolida*, 266 
Geoiiietres, 270 

Georyehus fuseoaipillus, 118, 110 
Gibbus, 164 

„ bacillus, 130 
„ * dupontianus, 130, 166 
„ lyonctianuB, 129 , 

„ ’ •„ var. finfoni.,»5. 

• „ „ var. sinistroisa, ib. 

versipolis, 130 
Gingko, 2U9 • 

cnuipeB, ib. 
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(xincko lol)atn, 210 
GiniHifi mairriifirn. 129 
Gloic'hoiiiacow, 182 
„ hindrnhunenRis, ih. 

GloBBula, 135 

„ poguensiBf 139 
GlireB, 123 

GloBBopt(jris, 109, 174, 176, 177, 179, 191, 
193,217,218 
„ angiiHti folia, 192 

„ browniana, ih, 

„ „ var. indica, ib. ' 

„ commimiB, ib, 

,, roiiHpiciia, ih, 

„ damudica, ih, 

„ dodpicns, ih. 

„ divorgens, ib. 

„ forniosa, ih. 

„ indica, ih, 

„ ingonH.^ th. 

„ intorniittnnfl, ib. ^ 

„ lepfcoiniiira, ib. 

„ (?) nitiHinfolia, ib, ‘ 

„ orbiciilaria, ih. 

„ rctifora, ih, 

„ fltricta, ih. 

GloHBuzaniitcB, 108, 218 

„ RtoUczkanua, 198 

Qola]nli HandstonoH, 176 
Guluiida oUioti, 117 
„ inoltnda, 108 

Goiidwdiia System, iTossilB of tho Indian, 
168 

„ „ snmo as Flant*Bear« 

iiig Sories, ib, 

* „ „ synopsis of minor 

groups of tho, 174 
Goniloha badra, 256 
Gk)niog]yptiiH loiigirostris, 215 
GonoBtoma, 128 
Graculidto, 266 
Grallsc, 265 
Grallutoros, ib. 

Groat Mogul diamond, 34 
Gruidto, 265 
Guppya, 131 

Gymnospermous plants, 205 
Gyrinidso, 268 
Hnincsio, 126 
Halpe boturia, 261 
Hebomoia gluncippo, 52, 64, 86, 251 
' „ roepstorflii, 251, 262 
Helicarion austonianus, 45, 48 
„ flemingi, ib. ib. 

^ „ (Austonia) magnifleus, 129, 

166 

„ magnifleus, 129 

„ monticola, 46, 161 

„ (Auatouiu) rcsplendons, 129, 

166 


Holicarion stolicskanns, 45, 48 
Holicidfti, 47, 128, 131 • 

Holicina, 126, 164 
' „ thoobaldiana, 126 

„ undulata, ib. 

Helix, 133, 134 
», calcar ca, 135 

„ cepoidoB, 127 • 

„ citrina, 131 
„ cluirvillia, ib. ^ 

„ clegantiflHima, 133 
„ cxiliB, 131 
„ (Acavus) grcvilloi, 134 
„ ' „ hasmastoma, 133 

„ ,» „ var. melano- 

tr^us, ib. 
javanensis, 131 * 

„ iiiliana. ih. . 

„ laxata. 1 28 

„ lyonetiana, 129 

„ niolanotrngiiB, 133, 134 * 

„ monozonalis,^ 131 
nomoronsiR, ib. 

„ octona, 136 

„ oculiiB, 1 33 

„ (iRgtHta) perplonata, 133, 168 
„ petrosa, 132 

„ (Aoavua) pheonix, 134 

„ saiui’nia, 127 

„ Botocincta, 133 

„ (Acavus) Biiperba, 134 

* „ ,, „ var. roseolabiata, ib. 

„ Bwinhoei, 127 

„ tapoiiia, 183^ 

„ tricariiiatu, 151 

„ tricliotropis, 133 

„ vitrinoides, 131, 132 

Helix from tho Upper Crotaceoas, 128 
Hemionitis cordata, 194 
HemlotomyB, 93 * 

Homiplocta, 131 
Homiptora Hetoroptera, 270 
Homiptera IIoM 9 ptora, i5. 

Hcrona andamana, 246 

* Hersiliidre, 270 
Hesperidm, 238/254 

* Hesperia uuroleuca, 260 

„ cahira, 258, 259 

„ tchaya, 60 , 

„ colaca, 238, 259 

„ contigua, 260 

„ divodusa, ib. ^ 

„ eltola, 54, €0 

„ fatih, 257 

,, hiraca, 260 

„ loucocera, 257 

„ mathias, 238, 261 

„ narooa, 260 

„ oceia, 268 

„ pandia, 238 
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Hespc^a pra1>a, 258 ' 

„ Ball, 259 

,• * P BeTnamora 60 ^ 

Hesperilla (F Ualpe) lutois^uamOy ib, 
Hcstia agamarschana, 244 
cadolli, %h. 

,, hadcni, ib. 

Hestina naiffa, 50, 54, 57 
Hctcroccra, 269 
Hetcrocerida'., 266 

HiniMlavaB, Voles (Arvicoloi) from tho, 
88 

HistoridsD, 268 • 

Hoinalopsidai, 266 
llyaliinax, 141, 142 

„ roil Aardti, J 4 2 • 

Hvdridne, 267 

HydroLia (Belgrandia) miliacea, 158, 

167 

^ydrocona, 154 

„ bi:evicu1ft, 159 

„ marginala, ib. 

Itydrophilidw, 268 * 

ITydrosauruK niidialis. 241 
Ilymoiiophyllitofl hiiubiiryanus, 184 
Hymonopti ra 200, 271. 272 
Ilyporodapcdon, 172, 216 
Hypolycmiia eltola, 249 

„ erylua, 52, 249 
„ mIoIus, 59 
„ th<‘cloido.s, 235 
Hypolimnas bolina, 233, 246 
„ misippuH, 224, 233 
HypiidaouB, 91, 92, 98 
Ibididio, 266 
Iehnoumonid;o, 269 
Ichthyophis glutinosus, 243 
Ilerda androoloB 55 
„ epiclcH, 62, 59 

^ Indian Goiidwana SyBtom, Fossils of the, 

168 . 
Insccta, ConsuB Indian, 271 
Jnsectivora, 264 

JnscssorcB, 265 , 

Ismeno amara, 60 ^ 

„ aria, 26 
„ liadra, 256 
„ bcnjaminil, 60 
*„ cbro»ii8. 254 
„ druna, 265 
„ exclamationiB, ib, 

„ hariia, ib. 

^ „ lobadca, var. andamanica, 254 

„ nialayana. ib. 

Ixias andamana, 251 
cvippc, 63 
Jerdonia, 144 
• „ trochlea, 144 

Jiinooia almana, 245 
„ asterie, 54, 245 


Junonia astorio, vnr. iiikobariunsiB, 233 
„ iphiiii. 50 
,, laoiiit'ilia, 50, 233 

,, loinoiiias. 50 

cpnoiu', 246 

Kuliolla iastigiata, 46, 49 
Kalliina albofasiauta, 245 
„ inaohia, 57 
Kaiiia, 102 

Koh-i-iiur, Note on the, 34 

Kollur idoTitiral with (3ani Coulour, 221 

Ijabyriiiihixloiitia, 177, 215 

Lacfilidio, 266 

Tiiua‘rliliii. 216, 266 

TiUgriiiljo, 269 

L(aiiU'1)il)rnii(‘)iiata. 212, 267, 271 
Laiti]»idL‘B a>1iaiiiiN, 52, 234, 248 
„ ardati'H, 51, 5-J, 249 

,, riK'jtiH, 234 

„ ' coni, pactolns, 240 

„• drcidi a, 58 • 

„ • olpin. 62. 5K. 249 

„ kaiidarjxi, 62 

„ kanknna, 235 

„ kinkiirka, ib. 

„ kondiilaiia, 235, 249 

„ tnaL'i’ophihulina, 235 

„ malaya. 6K. 219 

,, jiaiuiava, 236, 219 

„ parr1ia.sii^, 6s, 234 

„ ])Iaio, var. iii(‘ol>ari(‘a, 234 
„ pluiiibcoinicaiiH, 249 

ft ft var. niuobui'ioa, 234 

„ puHpa, 62, 64, 66 

„ ruHiinon, 61, 236 

„ Btrabo, 248 

liangurida*, 269 
Laridaj, 266 
Lartotia, 157 
Iiurizia burrnaim, 101 
„ co>lonifa, tb, 

„ ciiicta, tb, 

„ jnisilla, ib, 

Lathridiidaj, 268 
Loljudf'a isiiu'iif, 58 
L«^'L'’gada 117 

iiLurt'H, 264 
“ Luiiiuiia,'’ 125 

I.c i.id«ijiUa-a, 26K, 269, 270, 271. 272 
Lu/adoptora (UhopalooorouH) Jroin Port 
Jilair. 213 

L(!pidopL>;ra (Diurnal; inhubitiug tho 
Xieob.ir I.sIaiidH, 224 
Lr‘]>i(fopt(:i'a khojialocora, 224 
Lopidopteria ottonifl, 18/ 

Lepidutua, 170 

„ brevicei)H, 211 

„ cal carat ib. 

„ doccaueiiaiM, ib. 

„ longiceph, tb. 
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licpidotuB pachylepis, 2 1 4 
Loptopoma lutoum, 146 
Lothe chandica, 56 

europa, 49, 244 
kansa, 55 
mokara, 56 
rohria, 49, 53, 66 
Bidonis, 55 
Limacidas, 47 
Limax, 141 

„ perlucidiis, ib, 

Limonitis daraxa, 55 
„ procris, 51 

„ „ var. anarta, 247 

Limioolo) 2G5 

Limmua andersoniana, 142, 1G6 
„ ollula, 142 

„ porc;^ra, i6. 

,, porvia, ih. 

• „ pliilippinensis. %b. 

„ yunrtatienftis, 142, 166 * 

Loinatopt(iridoji\ 187 
Lophobranchii, 2G7 
Lucanidm, 268 
Lyca3na docidra, 86 
„ othion, ib. 

„ kankoTia, 235 

„ kinkiirkiL ib, 

,, kondulMiia, ib, 

„ macro] )htlialma, ib. 

„ malaya, 249 

„ manluoiia, 235 

,, panhaHius, ib. 

Lycronidao, 234, 248 
Lycodoiiticlro, 2G7 
Lycoi)()dia(M!a), 195 
Lycopodites, ib. 

,i gracilis, ib. 

Lycosida), 271 
Lymoxylidm, 269 
Macroclilamyt), 131, 132 

„ chloroplax, 49 

„ indica, 131, 132 

„ jacquoinunti, 49 

„ prona, 46, 48 

Macrocyclis, 128 

„ carnatica, ib. 

Macroplcca pliocbus, 226 
Maorotmnioptoris, 171, 188, 189, 218 
„ crassinorvis, 189 

,, duTimoidos, ib, 

„ foddeni, 

„ lata, ib. ^ 

„ morrisi, ib. 

* „ ovata, ib. 

Magra'mmopidie, 271 
Mammals, Census of Indian, ib, 
Marattiacea), 182 
Margarya melanioideB, 155, 166 
Mascaria, 126 




Mcgalomostoma, 1 26 
Molandryidaj, 269 
Malania, 160 

„ ir^vadica, ib. 

„ variabilis, var. psendospiiiosa, 
167 

Melanitis ismeno, 244 
„ Icda, 86, 214 
„ tristis 86 
„ zitenius, 244 
Morianopteris, 218 

,, major, 186 

Messaras orymanthis, 86 

f, ,, var. nikoborica, 232, 

245 

Microcystis iiovilliaiiUE 46, 49 
Mirrotns, 92 
Molliisca, 212 

„ Census of Indian. 271 
„ from between !Mari and T-n- 
diani, 44 

,, of the ludo-malayan fauna 
' 125 


MordellidcB, 269 
Morphina', 245 
Murinm, 88 
Mus iDquicandaHs, 117 
„ bormralonsis, ib, 

„ blythi.'iTius, ib. 

„ hard\vi(}kii, tb. 

„ hydropbilus, ib. 

„ jerdoni, ib. . ' 

„ mettada, 90 
„ myotbrix 117 
„ niliduB, ib. 

,* pyctorhis, ib. 

„ rufosciiTis, ib 
Mycalesis anuxias’56, 86 

„ (CalyBismc) drusia, 233, 2t t 

„ gopa, 53 

,, junonia, 86 

„ * malsara, 50, 53, 66 

„ (Orsol.,ia)na) inedus, 230 < 

„ (Cttlysisme) perseus, 244 

„ persovs, var visula, 60, 65, 66 

,, (Virapa) radza, 244 . 

Mycetophagidse, 268 
Mychopoina, 144 
Myodes,*ll8 
Myonomes, 93, 94 
Myospalax fuscicapillua, 118 
Myrina atymnus, 86, 236 ^ 

99 » var. prabha, 250 

,, ciniata, ib. 

„ kamorta, 236 
„ thocloidcs, 236 
Myriopoda, 271, 272 
Naja oxiana, 242 
„ tripudians, 241, 242 
Naniua, 131, 132, 133, 164 
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Nanina*ca<lucior, 143 * 

„ cordemojiSft 132 

petrosa, 132, 161 • 

„ (Mttcrochlainys) ps«i^idovitrinoi- 
dea, 132 

„• (MaLTOchlaniys ?) aikrigalicnsia, 

„ striata, 131 
NupBOus beddomeunus, 47, 49 

,, • var. piisilla, 47 

j» ** f 

var. timila, th. 

V ” i ■ I 

„ var. ty]»i(‘a, lo, 

I, domina, 47, 49 .• 

„ niaiiiwaiiiigiaiuia, ib. th. 

.. var. inl< riunlia, 48 

*» ” „ -I * 

„ J var» major, ib. • 
j, smilliei, 48, 19 ! 

•Naruthura ara» nius, 261 

„ iulla, /A. , . , I 

• » „ var. atulamanioa, to, 

aubiasLia#i, *6. j 

Natatorrs, 200 • 

N cod on, 93. 94, 95 | 

,j .sikimoiisis, 89, 110, 112, 113 

Kco])o bhadra, 66 
N<‘ptis acciis, 61 
,, amba, 66 
„ aiuliini:nia, 247 
„ oartica, 51 
„ cnacalis, 217 
, „ onuxU'S 61. 68 
„■ liordoTiia, ib. ib. 

,, imiiba. 217 
,, iTiananda, 233. 247 
,, matut.i. 233 
„ nicobarica. ih. 

„ Busi uta, 61, 58 • 

,, ,varnioiia, 8G 
, „ vWaga, 51 

TS'esolcia, SS 

’ bcTigalonsis, 102 • 

iiidica, ??>. » • 

l^Tcuroptcra. 270, 271, 272 
lTcuro])torubfc*, 185 ^ • 

NeiiropltTidium. 218 
IscuropU’rrs valida, 186. 218 ^ 

Kicobar Islands, Diurnal Lepidoptera in- 
•babitini? the. 224 • 

Kisionadcs salTala, CO 
Kilidulida*. 2G3 
Koctucs, 20^ 

N6;^geralbia7l99 „ « 

Is oggeralbiopsis, 199, 217. 218 
„ bislopi, 200 

,, var. rhomboi- 

i» »» 

dalis, ib. 

Ifongyang Lake. Visit to the, 1 , 

'Kumericdl Estimato of Animals in 
British India and its Dependencies, 2o3 
UymphaMdae, 224, 244 


Nymphalinro. 231, 246 
Xjniplmli.s athama.s, 61, 65, 68, 248 
piilyxoua, 5S 
(Palfnirrida\ 201) 

Olclindridiuiii, 190 

„ . comp, stenoneuron, ib. 

„ vittalum, ib. • 

Oligfuluntida', 200 
Dinphalotrupis, 115. 161, 151 
,, an«li’iM'ni. 127 

■» „ fiildwclliana, 151, 167 

,, ebiNuliis. 161 

di'ili-imiiifi. 127 

^ ,, diipoiitiami. 153, 151^ 167 

„ rnbi ns, 151, 1U7 

,, sUictiis, 12G 

0])bidiiC 2»W>, 207 
Ophiiira, 2 1 ! 

Oinithoplcia ludiaeriiioiib'S, 232 
^ pi»iripru.s, 

,, var. mines, 8fl 
„ * licli.acon, 262 
Orlluiplora, 270, 271 
DlLdidio. 206 
Uluzumil' h, 201, 203 

ubbrev i'Ons. 2 )1 
„ ai ulilblius. ib. 

,, am.' II stains, 202 

„ bcu'^.ib'i^'-is, tb 

lain Inn yanU’i. tb. 

(‘onligiiui, lb. 

„ di.il. (»;•', lb 

gf)l.lja*i, tb. 
gr.icili 1 . 
bi'lopi 203 

,, iijilii j< iiliis, tb. 

oMIj.imi, lb. 

y» pal a llrlu*-, tb. 

lai iin I s is, 

Oxyo]4dre, 271 

]':e bygoiii I iiiciiivrila, 216 

I’acbypli) Hum, 2 •« . . ^ 

( r ) diva lira tin n. lb. 

** li( t«‘i(»j»ln liimi, tb. 

p( n giimnii, tb. 
rac-bypb ii»b ai. 187 
r.ichyid'-iirt, 1'^'^ 

.s|,r ( ififa, f6. 

Palmo vitt.n ia, J9l ^ 

IvUJ/.i, ib. 

I*ula!f)V.:iinia >''*1 201 

var. oltu-sa, 203 

’’ lirt vil'dia, 292 

Palissya, 20C 

brauni, 2 >7 
roiifcrta. 296 
*’ indiea, 207« 

*’ var. laxa, tb. 

\\ jubalpurensw, tb. 
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Palpimanidad, 270 
Paludicola, 91, 93, 106 
*Pa]udina hungor^rdianai 155 
„ jullieni, i5. 

* „ martonsianaf 156 

,, petrosa, 159 

Falifdomus, 160 

„ andersoniana, 160, 166 

• „ „ var. mj^adoungensis, 

160 

* „ „ Bubvfir. nana, ib 

„ „ Bubapooics poguonsis 

„ blanfordiana, 159, 166 

„ biirmaiiica, 160, 166 • 

„ labiomi, 159, 160 
„ potroaa, 159, 106 
„ rogiilata, 160 

Famphila augias, 60, 261 

» groi'i- «*• 

„ mb»s5, 60 

,, msesoidcs, 261 ' 

„ mathias, ib, 

„ palinarum, 238 

,, purrooa, 261 

„ ( ? Hiilpe) zcma, 60 

Papilio agamomnon, 59, 237, 253 
,, uinasont', 52 
„ androgoua. 63, 69, 252, 253 

„ aatiphntosC 86, 253 

„ aristolochioo, 53, 86 

,, „ Tur. camorta, 237 

astorion, 59 
cardui, 232 
chaon, 254 

„ charities, 252, 253 
„ cloantlius, 59 

„ clj’tia, var. llavolimbatus, 253, 262 

„ coon, 253 

„ doubledaji, t5. 

„ dravidarnm, 86 

„ drnaia, 230 

eiirypylua, 86, 253 
helonua, 53, 69 
hosiono, 230 
jopbon, 86 
IcDstrygonum, 263 
limniuce, 230 
mayo, 252, 253 
mediis, 230 
mcniiion, 253 
paris, 66 ^ 
pbilosonus, 53 
polytoa, ib, 

„ var. nikobarus, 23 7^ 253 

polymnestor, 86, 252 
prexa8X)es. 254 
rhodifer, ^53 
rosimon. 235 
sarpedon. 69 
thyrsis, 233 


9f 

9t 


Fapilionidaa, 236, 251 • 

Papilioninas, 237, 252 , 

*Pr^rantirrhcBa marslialli. 86 
Porasuebiatf crocodile, 1 7 6, 216 
Parasuchian scute, 176 
ParasuchuB, 173, 216 
Parmella, 142 i 

Parnidse, 268 
Parthenos gambrisius^. 246 
Paspercs, 265 
Patlcai, Pass over tho, 1 
Patula, 128 
Pausaidae, 268 
Paxillu.s, 150 
Pecopteridofl), 186 ^ 

Pocoptoris, 17f '' 

„ aiigusta, 186 

„ '!onciiina. 186, 218 

,, glcichenioidcs, 182 
„ lobata^lSl 

„ re versa/ 187 * 

„ tcucra, 184 ^ 

Pedilid®, 269 
PclacanidoD, 266 
♦IVronrous novillianus, 48, 49 
♦Penthenia binghami, 87 
„ darlisa, ib. 

„ lisarda, 86, 87 

Phronicoptorid®, 26G 
Phactonid®, ib, 

Phffiomys Icucurus, 89, 106 
Phalchua, 110, 114 
Phania, 1 27 ^ 

Phegopteris, 185 
Pheiigus, 134 
Phereporro, 131, 132 
Phalacridso, 268 

Phcenicopsia, 210 • 

Pholcidro, 270 
Phoroncididoe, 270 
Ph^llothcca, 181, 217, 

„ •auetralis, 181 , 

,, indica tb. 

„ rj-^busta, tb, 

♦Physa hungerfordiuna, 143 . 

„ moluccensis, ib. 

„ philippiana, ib. 

Physftstomi, 267 i * 

Picari®, 265 
Pierinse, 236, 261 
Pieris canidia, 54 ^ 

„ coronis, var. lichenosa, 237, 262 
„ galathca, 237 

„ lichenosa, ib. 

„ nadina, 56, 59 

„ „ var. nama, 252 

,, nerissa, 52 

„ panda, 237 

„ reigba, 86 

Pisces, 173, 213, 218 
Fithecops hylax, 248 
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Plant-boaring Series same as Gondw&na 
Syptcfti, 168 
FlatiUoidin, 266 

‘ Plecotrema mpax, 166 ^ • 

• M var. producta, 155, 166 
Plcctognathi, 267 

Plectopylis, 7i28 
Plertotropis. 1.33 
Plesionoura alysos^ 60, 256, 257 
„ amba'rcosa, 257 

ff chamiinda, t'A, 

„ dan, ii. 

tf * 1 , var. andamani^u, 

„ loin-ocrrn, lA. 

„ pai'iilyHos, tlf. 

„ pra^a, 258 • 

„ pulomaya, 257 

,1 putra , »7;. 

„ Buniitra, 60, 

PlesioHaurus indie us, 173, 217 
Po^icipidflL*, 266 j 
Podozumitos,^199 • 

,, comp, lanccolatu-s, ifi. 

„ bueketi, 

y, lanccolatus, 

„ „ var. Bpaibulatns, lA. 

Polbidaa, 271 

Polyommatus karsandra, 235 

^iiigra, 51, 235, 249 
rolypodiacctr,*184, 185 
Poly podium, 186 
Fomatias, 139 
Fontia xiphia, 59 ^ 

Port Blair, Khopaloccrous Lcpidoptcra 
from, 243 
Freeia veda, 54 
Froccllafidao, 206 * 

Fsawnopliido), 267 

• Psol^hidie, 268 
^sGudodipsas bongalensis, 62, 55 

Pseudophidia, ^67 

Pscudophidian From the Himalaya^ 230 
. *FBeudotrochatella, 126 * 

Fsittaci, 265 ^ • 

Fteroclidso, 265 
fterocyclus, 131, 144, 147 
,, ‘ bilabiatus, 146 

„ cydophoroideus, 145, 146 

^ var sublutc^la, 146 

y, „ var. Bubstenostoma, 

ib. 

„ nanus, 146, 146 
„ „ var. applanata, 146 

„ „ var. rcflexilabris, ib. 

jrophyllum, 170, 171. 196, 197, 198, 218 
„ burdwanonse, 197 

„ carterianum, 196 

„ crassum, ib, 

„ forteanum, ih. 

„ kingianum, i5? 

„ . medUcottianum, ib. 


Ptcrophyllum nerbuddaionm, 196 
„ propinquiim, 197 

„ rajinaliabrnso, ib, 

Pterygoapidoa holfcri, 238 

„ mcnaka, 59, 256 

Ptilophyllum, 170. 174, 176. 177, 200 
„ • acutifolium, 200 
„ bracbyphyllum, 201 

„ cutcheiiBO, ib, 

„ „ Yiir. ininimum, ib, 

, „ tenerrimum, 

Ptinida?, 269 
Fiipti, 132 
) ,, antoni, 129 
„ LMMiopicta, 47 
„ fuiii(’nl:i, 130 
„ grati'limpiana, 129 
„ Hcnardi.'ina, 110 
„ v<‘rMij>#»liH, 130 
„ (Dendropupa) vctiififii, 128 
Pupirfa, 14.3, lit • 

„ i^>icanalirnlata, 1 IS 

* „ guiiiiarasimHiH, ib, 

hungerfordiami, 148, 167 
Py rales, 270 

Pyramois cardiii, 232, 245 
„ iiidica. 50 

Pyram<llida', 164 
Python idu', 267 
Qiiadriiniana, 264 * 

Jlaingaiig<‘, Description of a, 83 
Rallidnc', 265 

Kainiilkota idontical with Kaoh'onda, 220 
HuoJcoiida idoiitiual with Ihiiniilkota, i5. 
„ „ with Jlfiwdiicondu, 36 

llawdiK’onda identical with liaulconda, ib, 
Kapton s, 205 
llasores, tb, 

Kcah’a, 120 
Ucalia d(!cussata, 1,59 
Keptilia, 173, 210, 218 
Iteptili-s, C'ensuH of Indian, 271 
lieptilia, Notes on, 239 
lihipidoPCTida.', 208 
RhipidopboridoD, 269 
Rhipidopsis, 210, 218 

„ derisinervis, 21 0 

it gingkoidos, tb. 

Rhiptozamites, 199 
Itbizomeptcris^^O 

„ Tmlli, ib, 

RhizoTi^^B, 195 

Ithopaloconi, 224, 270 • 

Khopaloca;rouh Lexjidoptera fion\ Port 
Blair, 243 
Rhynchonclla, 212 
Rhynebota, 270, 171^ 

Rhysodidaa, 268 
*Ki86oina baxteriana, 161 
• „ blanfordiana, 162, 167 
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Bis8oiiui brjerna, 164, 165 
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Taxodiaceaa. 208 
Taxoditos, 207 
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Thaumantis diorea, 57 
Thoraphosidoi, 270 
Thoridiidje,,«6. 

Tliinnfclclia, 187, 188 
. ,, comp odontopteroidofl, 187 

„ indica, ib 

„ subtr^ona, 188 

'ThomiHid®, 271 
Thro.scidro. 268 

Tibet, •Vole.s (Arvic^lm) from, 88 
Tineincs, 270 
T4Riy{is oxiana, 242 
Tortrices. 270 
Tortrieidao, 266 
Trichopterygidro, 268 
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Trogositidto, 268 
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Typhlopidm, 266 
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TJiigulata, 265 
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VaranidsD, 266 
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„ ntdtulitsiirt. 239, 240 
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Vortigfl^ 132 
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A^iporidio. 207 

Viti'irjji, 129 
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hetfn>j>b>lla. 206 
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Ziprctis seylax. 56 
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Zonites (Conulus) priscus, 28 
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